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PREFACE. 


The success which attended the Non-co-operation and Khilafat 
Movements in India is undoubtedly attributable to the Great War, 
for neither agitation could have attained the dimensions which 
it did but for the economic pressure to which the people were 
subjected in consequence of the prolonged and wide-spread hostilities. 
This pressure aggravated and magnified local grievances and spread 
the spirit of unrest, thus making, for a time, the work of 

agitators easy. There is, however, no greater proof of the hollow- 
ness of these agitations than the manner in which they succumbed 
to improved economic conditions. The crops during the years 1922 
and 1923 were good and financial stability was beginning to 

re-appear. The result was the total faTure of the agitations to survive 
the set-backs they incurred in 1922, and in consequence, by 1924, 
they were confined (except in Burma) to the comparatively small 
irreconcilable elements from which every country, to a greater or 
lesser extent, suffers. 

Although the Khilafat Movement ostensibly had the purely religious 
object of compelling the maintenance of spiritual and temporal 
Muslim control over the Holy Places of Islam, yet there is no doubt 
that the real aim of its most revolutionary and active leaders was the 
destruction of British rule in India : an aim which was justified on the 
ground that Britain is the most powerful rival to Muslim influence 
in the Near East. Gandhi quickly realised this and, appreciating 
the value of a common object for the Non-co-operation and Khilafat 
Movements, provided them with a common platform, f.e., the Punjab 
and Khilafat wrongs, from winch to iiippeal to the feelings of people 
of all denominations. The Annual Congress and Khilafat Conferences 
were always held at the same time and place, and some of the 
personnel w^ere generally common to the committees of both. These 
committees, during the period of their greatest activity in the years 
1920 and 1921, w’ere very closely associated. 

In consequence of Gandhi’s influence the two organisations became, 
for a time, largely interdependent; and although each maintained 
separate machinery, yet their methods and products were identical. 
It is therefore often very difficult to distinguish between the results 
of the tw^o movements, wiien considering them in retrospect, and the 
history of one wmild be incomplete without the history of the other. 
This is particularly applicable to Chapter III of Part I, viz,, The 
results of Non-co-operation propaganda ”, much of w’'hich could, with 
equal ease, ha,ve been incorporated in Part II, since it contains matter- 
w’^hich might be attributed as much to Khilafat as to Non-co-operation 
agitation. 
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In these histories Bunxia has not been nientiontil bucaube— 
•owing to its geographical, religious and racial clistincti<Jiis — the 
agitation there ran a different course, A history of the Non-co- 
operation iind Khilafat Movcnieuts in Burnai, us prepared by the 
Government of that Province, has been incki<led at Appendix A, and 
it shows that a no-tax ’’ campaign came to a head in Pd2-1, which 
led to much violent crime and caused the local nutlioritit's f‘on<idi*rabie 
.anxiet/ before it was suppressed. 

P. C. PA.MFUbI). 

IXTELUGENCB BUHEAU, 

Simla; 

June 32nd, 1935, 





Histories of the Non-Co-operation and 
Khilafat Movements. 


PART 1. 

A History of the Non-Co-operation Movement. 

CHAPTEE I. 

The Inception of the h on-co-operation Programme, 1919-20. 

1. Origin of Non-co-operation. — ^Leading Non-co-operators have 
-claimed that “ from times immemorial ”* the refusal to assist a 
government which will not listen to their grievances has been regarded 
as the highest duty of the people in India. They have referred to 
speeches made by Gokhale in 1905 and Lokmanya Tilak in 1907 
to show that Non-co-operation was a live policy in those years. Eor 
the purposes of this history, however, Non-co-operation in India may 
■be taken' as commencing with the Satyagraha Campaign organised 
by Mahatma Gandhi after his return from South Africa, where he 
had adopted a policy of passive resistance in order to improve the 
position of Indians in that Colony. 

Mr. Gokiiale, in 1909, defined this South African Passive Eesistance 
Campaign as follows : — 

“ It is essentially defensive in its nature and it fights with moral 
and spiritual weapons. A passive resister resists tyranny 
by undergoing suffering in his own person. He pits soul- 
force against brute force; he pits the divine in man against 
the brute in man; he pits suffering against oppression, pits 
conscience against might; he pits faith against injustice; 
right against wrong.” 

2. The advent of Mahatma G-andhi, — After a stormy career as ani 
•agitatpr in South Africa, Gandhi returned to India in January 1915. 
He spent some tioie after his arrival in studying the political situa- 
tion and in religious observances, and it was not until 1916 that 
he began to take an active part in propaganda. He soon obtained 


Vide the Civil Disobedience Enquiry Committee Eeport. 



great inliueiico among the mussesj by his )tv|ailatiun lur mul 

by taking up the cause of the tenants in Bihar in Ihelr uith 

the planters in 1917. It was at about this tiim* that lu* was givt^u 
the title of Mahatma in 1918 he orgatiisetl a passive n*sishtta^*» 
movement in the Kaira Ilislrici, in the Bri*salerie\ ut lioinhux , and 
advised the ryots not to pay Inntl revenue on aeeount ol t!te poorness 

of their crops. This may hi* regardt^d as one *d the first inflieatiMii- 

in India of his inclination towards the poIie\ <d NonH-oa.pt rat aai. 

Before proceeding further it is neta*ssar\ to review \t*r\ hrietlv ihr 
effect which the general unrest eaiistal by the War liatl on India, and 
the political machinery available tt» tiandhi. Tin* naudunta'^ ua^ tlu' 
Indian >^ational Congress which hati been iiiitiated n\ a time ubm 
such articulate public opinion as (avistial in India was luoth^rate in 
tone. At Surat in 1907, howev(*r, Tilak caustMl a stdiisin as the leader 
of an extremist section which established a strong tooting and ulti- 
mately asserted, at Lucknow in 1910 (where ineidentally the Himtu- 
Muslim Pact* was passed), its predonnmmce wltieh it has tnaintaim*d 
ever since. 

3. Extremists Capture the Congress. — The ivasiai for tin* reveisa! 
in the position of the Parties was the War, and is explained in “ iraiia 
in the years 1917-18 in the following words: — 

As a consequence of the outbreak of hosUUtii»s, ami of ihe 
rallying of the Doiiimions to the Mother tJoumrj, Bte re- 
adjustment of the constitutional ndaiimis b(iw<*en tla* 
component parts of the British Kmpin* Inad been ijr*»ught 
into the forefront of public discussiom hi I Ids readjust- 
ment, Indian political leaders weix' vitall\ inlerestedt in 
India’s loyal response to tht* Empire's call had aroused a 
generous echo in the hearts of the Hritisli public ; mid 
British Ministers hud solemiiK pk'flgial the h!mpin‘'H grate 
tude. These pledges were mmmnure than two \ears mM. and 
while there were cfiniliuial ruioours of s«dan^a^‘^ u# hasten 
on Imperial iederatiou, tluav had lH*i'n no indicmi* ii ii< tr^ 
the place which would he found for finlia in tlc' new 
scheme. Indian opinion, it must remtaidn-n^d, 
smarting under the treatment \d Indian settU^rs in some 
parts of the Empire, and it was widely feand that thr 
projected adjustment of the Impt‘rial constitution uould 
give the Dominions mmv share in tlie contrfd fd Indian 
affairs. The long post ponement of any annountamienl as 
to the future position of India had perplexet! ail shade-* o: 
Nationalist opinion. The Moderate's had naamtly lost 
of their most influential leaders in Mi\ {Jiddiale and Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta, and they had do plan of campaign 
oppose the Exireinists, who had tnhm lia^ 

*Part II, paragraph 24. 



oppor tunity aEorded by the delay to set up their own 
standard of political demand. Having thus a clear field, 
the Home Buie movement in Madras under Mrs. Besant 
and the corresponding movement in the Bombay Presidency- 
under Mr. Tilak had gone ahead very fast.'' 

From this it is apparent that the chginge of atmosphere caused by 
the War was directly responsible for the rapid hardening of opinion 
in India. It hastened the ascendancy of the extremist faction in 
the Congress and thus made it available to Gandhi for the production 
of his policy of Non-co-operation. Similarly the economic pressure 
adduced by the war reacted on the masses in India, making it 
difficult to obtain necessities and aggravating any temporary grievance 
which happened to exist. The people of India were consequently 
fertile soil for the seed of unrest at the time when Gandhi began his 
agitation. 

4. Problems resulting from the War. — ^The War also provided two 
new problems for the solution of which the Non-co-operation policy 
ostensibly came into existence. These were (1) the Khilafat Question 
and (2) the Punjab disturbances. The connection between the 
Khilafat question and the War is obvious, but the link with the 
Punjab disturbances needs elucidation. 

When War broke out the ttZfra-extremists in India undoubtedly 
hoped for a British defeat whieh would enable them to throw ofi the 
foreign yoke. This hope was amply manifested in Bengal where the 
anarchical element entered into conspiracy with Germany to bring 
about a revolution in India. To cope with this revolutionary move- 
ment the Defence of India Act was widely used in Bengal, with 
considerable success. This Act, however, automatically expired six 
months after the termination of the War, and in order to have some- 
thing on the Statute Book to take its place if necessary, the 
Bowlatt Bills were introduced in the beginning of 1919. Under 
the provisions of these Bills,, they could only be enforced in specified 
areas for specified periods to cope with emergencies; and the freedom 
of law-abiding citizens was fully protected. These limitations 
and safeguards were, however, ignored by Gandhi and his followers 
who engineered an agitation which, as will be shown hereafter, was 
directly responsible for the Punjab disturbances. 

5. G-andhi^s Satyagraha Campaign. — ^In February 1919, at 
Ahmedabad where he resided, Gandhi initiated a campaign of passive 
resistance against the Bowlatt Bills and drew up a Satyagraha vow 
which opponents of the Bills were invited to sign. This vow read as. 
follows: — 

Being conscientiously of opinion that the Bills known as the 
Indian Criminal Daw (Amendment) Bill No. I of 1919 and 
the Criminal Daw (Emergency Powers) Bill No. II of 1919, 
are unjust, subversive of the principles of liberty and justice^ 
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and destructive ni the eimiientury ripht,^ «M indi\iduals on 
which the safet\ the eoiuJuunilN , a u huha and the 

Slate itseh, Is we boieinnl^ aliiriif ih.u, in tiu! event 

ol‘ tlieso Bills la*('omin;e iaw and uniil tiie) are ulltidrawn, 
we shall refuse ola-j^ lau -Ui'h otla-r 

laws as a. Coiniuiitoe, to Ih‘ hert'afitu* a|»|H ina\ think 
hi, and further ahiriu tlun in thi^^ we will 

faithfully" follow truth and refrain fnau \iidefH'e t<i 
person t)r property.*' 

It was published in the Bonilnnj of iht* 2iul uf March 

rith a inaniiesto signed by (laudlu whkdi is <j[uuted bel«.a\ : — 

** The step ttiken is probably tlie luost inunicntuns in ilie history 
of India. I give my assurance that it has not been hastily 
taken. Perstmally, I have passed mans u sleepless niglit 
over it. 1 have endt‘avour(‘<} duly to apprtriate Uovi‘rn- 
inent’s position btit I have been unable to iind any justi- 
ticaiion for the extraordinary Bills, i have read the 
liowiutt Coniinittec‘’s report, I have gmie through its 
narrative with admiration, its reading has driven mu to 
conclusions just the opposite of the Commit tinds. 1 should 
conclude from the iteporis that secret violimet* is eontined 
to isolated and very smnil parts of India and to a 
microscopic body of people. The exist enot* of sueli men is 
truly a danger to society. Btit the passing of ilm Bills, 
designed to affect iht* whole r»f fralia and its people and 
arming the Government \\ith powers otii of all proportion 
to the situation sought to be d<adt with, is a gn ah*r dangiT. 
The Conimittee utterly ignores the historical fact that the 
millions in India are by nature tiui genth‘st uu earth. 

Now look at the setting of the Bills. Their introduction is 
accompanied by certain ii^isuranees giveii In the Viceroy, 
regarding the civil service and th»^ Briti>h eonimerdai 
interests. Many of us are tilled witit tin* gnatieHi inis* 
givings about the Viceregal uttijraman I frunkly oimfmn 
I do not umlcrstnml its full st*<»po and Intention. If it 
means that the civil service and the British eoinnierdul 
interests are to be held superka- to tiame of India and its 
political and connnereial re<|uiremeuts, no Bidian can acen^pi 
the doctrine. It can but (aid in u fratricidal struggle 
withm the Einpii*e. Befornis may or may imt come. The 
need of the moment is a proper and just nnderst.anding 
upon the vital issue. No tinkering %vith it will produca^ 
real salisi action. Bet the great Civil Service corporation 
understand that it can remain in India only as its trustee 
and servant, not in name but in deed, and let the British 
commercial houses understand that they can rtumiin In 
India only to supplement her requirements and not to 



dentroy indigenous art, trade and manufacture; and you 
have two measures to rei^lace the Bowlatt Bills. They, 

I promise, will successfully deal with any conspiracy against 
the State. 

Sir George Lowmdes simply added fuel to the fire when he 
flouted x^ublic opinion. He has forgotten his Indian History 
or ho would have knowm that the Government he represents 
has, before now, surrendered its own considered opinion 
to the force of public opinion. 

it will be now easy to see w^hy I consider the Bills to be an 
unmistakable symptom of a deep-seated disease in the 
Governing body. It , needs therefore to be drastically 
treated. Subterranean violence will be the remedy applied 
by impetuous hot-headed youths who will have grown 
impatient of the spirit underlying the Bills and the cir- 
cumsttinces attending their introduction. The Bills must 
intensif 3 ’ the hatred and ill-wdll against the State, of which 
the di.‘ods of violence are undoubtedly^ an evidence. The 
Indian Covenanters by their determination to undergo every 
form of suffering make an irresistible appeal to the Govern- 
ment tej wards which they bear no ill-will and provide 
the believers in the efficiency of violence as a means of 
securing redress of grievances, wdth an infallible remedy, 
and witbal a remedy^ that blesses those that use it and 
also those against whom it is used. If the covenanters 
know the use of this remedy, I fear no ill from it. I have 
no business bo doubt their ability. They must ascertain 
wiiether the disease is sufficiently great to justify the strong 
remedy’ and w’hether all ntilder ones have been tried. They 
have convinced themselves that the disease is serious 
enough, and that milder measures have utterly failed. The 
rest lies in the lap of the gods.’* 

With the Manifesto was published the first list of signatories to 
bhe vow and these were confined almost entirely’, as was natural, to 
inhabitants of the Bombjw Presidency’, f.c., the province of origin. 

Gandhi’s next step w^as to form a Safijagraha Sahha for w^hich 
certain rules w’ere published. The object of' this Association was “ to 
'Oppose until they' are wnthdrawii, the Bills popularly knowai as the 
Bowdatt Bills (Acts I and IT of 1919) by resort to ' Ba Ly a gr aha in terms 
of the pledge” — w’hieli w’as a reproduction of the Batyagraha vow’ 
already quoted. The rules w-ent on to create the requisite machinery’ 
for the w’orking of the Sahha, which included a Committee as con- 
templated in the Batyagraha vow. 

6. Satyagraha Propaganda. — ^In order to give publicity to the 
Batyagraha campaign, Gandhi set forth on a propaganda lour through- 
'Out India and visited first the ITnited Provinces and' then Madras. 
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From Madras on the i!4lli March JSHS), he sc-iit the folh'wiug letter 
to the press : — 

Baitjagraha f as J have emieavoiireti tu explain tii neveral jneel* 
ings, is Gssentialiy a religious inoveiueut. it is a pru<H*sH. 
of purification and penjuiee. It stacks to stnaire relonns or 
redress of grievances by self-suffering. I Viaiiure 

to suggest thijt the si^eond Sunday alter the piihlicatlon 
of the Yicci't^gai assent to liill Ku. 11 of IIUU may be. 
observetl us a da> of huniiliatiou aiul pra\er. As tlien,* 
must be effective public demonstration in keeping with the 
charactt‘r of the observance, I beg to ailvisi* as lotknvs: — 
A twenty -four hours fast euuniing frotn tlu? la.^t meal on 
the preceding night should be observed by ail adults unless 
prevented from so doing by eunsi(U*ralion id* ndigion t»r 
health. The is not to l>e regarded in aiiv siiapc or 

form in the iinture of u luinger-sirikt* or deNigntsI to put 
any pressure upon <lovernment. It is tt# be* regarded for 
SifiyagnihiB as u necessary di>»eiplhie to hi them for the 
civil disobedieney eouteiupiute<l in tlieir phalg** and tor all 
others as some slight token t>l' the InttuisHy of their wiannled 
feelings. 

‘*Ali work except such as mav he nceessan in flu*, ptiblie interest 
should be suspended for the day. IMnrki Is atid tdher 
business places should be close<r, Kinployia*s wlm are 
required to work even on Sundays nnty onh suspend work 
after obtaining previous leave, t <lo not hesiiati*, to reeom- 
mend these two suggestioms for adoption by ptddie servants 
for thoueh it is an unquestionably right thing for them noi 
to take part in political discussions and gatln*rings, In my 
opinion they have tlio undotihted rigid to express upon 
vital matters their feelings in ilie very limited man!H*r 
heroin suggeste<I. Public meetings shotild i#e hf‘ld oti that 
day in all parts of India not t*\*cduding villages ni which 
a resolution praying for the withdrawal of the measures 
should be passed. If my advice is deemed worthy of 
acceptance the responsibility will lie in the first instance 
on various Satyagraha associations for undertaking the 
necessary work of organisation, l>ut all other associations 
will, I hope, join hands in making this demonstration a 
success.’^ 

7. Delhi Riots, March 1919. — ^The suggestion to fast cfaitalned in 
this letter was resnonsihle for the Pfllii riofs on Sunelnv the 
March 1919, for that disturbance wa.s caused b\ iht* vlohad mf.inuT 
in which food vendors were prevented from selling iheir wart^s, jifltT 
the news of the Viceregal assent to the Powlaft Bills had been 
received. This result must have given Gandhi a fair worldrig Idea as 
to how far non-violence was compatible with his Bal yiifftuiliitt campaign. 
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but his subsequent conduct shoVs that the lesson did not deter him, 
on future occasions, from exciting the populace, by means of an 
ostensibly non-violent agitation, up to a point at which non-violence 
became impossible. 

After the riots Gandhi published in the Bombay Chronicle on 
:^rd March 1919 the following letter which is an interesting apologia 
for the violence of the mob, disguised as a warning against mob- 
wiolence : — 

'' To THE Editor of the Chronicle 


“ Sir, — I venture to seek the hospitality of your columns to 
make a few remarks on the Delhi tragedy. It is alleged 
against the Delhi people who were assembled at the Delhi 
Bailway Station: — 

1. that some of them were trying to coerce the sweatmeat 

sellers into closing their stalls; 

2. that some of them were forcibly preventing people from 

boarding tramcars and other vehicles; 

3. that some of them threw brickbats; 

4. that the whole crowd that marched to the station 

demanded the release of the men who are said to be 
the coercers and who "were for that reason arrested at 
the instance of the Bailway authorities; 

5. that the crowd declined to disperse when the Magistrate 

gave the order to disperse. 


I have read Sanxasi Swami Shraddanandji's account of the 
tragedy. I am bound to accept it as true, unless it is 
authoritatively proved to be otherwise, and his accounts 
seem to me to deny allegations 1, 2 and 8. But assuming 
the truth of all the allegations, it does appear to me that 
the local authorities in Delhi have made use of a Nasmyth 
hammer to crush a fly. On their action, however, in firing 
on the crowd, T shall seek another opportunity of saying 
more. 


My purpose in writing this letter is merely to issue a note of 
warning to all Satyayrahis, I would therefore like to 
observe that the conduct described in allegations 1 to 4, if 
true, would be inconsistent tvith the Sahjagmha pledge. 
The conduct described in allegation 5, can be consistent 
with the pledge but if the allegation is true, the conduct 
was premature, because the committee contemplated in 
the pledge has not decided upon the disobedience of orders 
that may be issued by Magistrates under the Biot Act. I 
am anxious to make it as clear as T can that in this move- 
ment, no pressure can be put upon the people who do not 
wish to accept our suggestions and advice. The movement 
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being esseotialh one t«i the grt*at^*st !rM »|( 4 u for 

ail, Baiyagmhh eannt^t forcibly tiriiaoul tin* of 

those who might he arrt*steti, whetiNT juntly or 
The essence of the pledge is to iinite Imprisoninenf . And 
Until the coiunultee decides upoti tin* hn^ach of flu* Hiot 
Act it is the duly of Bal ifftamhia to oIhw. wifiiout making 
the slightest ado, magisterial orders io disfit rst*, etc,, and 
thus to deinonslrate their law-abiding feUnre. f luige tlml 
next Sunday at Bui iftffjraiiti meetings, ail sjua'idu’H ^ufl In 
free from passion, anger nr rt*sen1me!U. 1‘bf movfatfem 
depends for its success ent indy upon pfadet't <»'U«fJo-.-.essioif. 
self-restraint , absolui^^ adhcreiu*c in I'rulb and an HnliinH**e 
capacii^^ for self -suffering. 

3^efore closing this letter. 1 would add tliru irt oppudne ibr 
Iiowlatt legisiittion, tin* BnhftftjHthi.s are re .i>*diHr the spiri* 
of terrorism which lies behinrl it aufl of u hieh It is a nuK'^l 
glaring symptom. The JXdhi tragedy itnpoo-. an addeU 
responsibility upon Bufjfu/jmhfi^ of steeling tlu*ir heart- and 
going on with their struggk* imtd tin* Ibiulmt k‘gi-lation 
is withdrawn.*’ 

This letter tfigether with lijuidlii’s *S’a///agi»//e/ prom atneentt^il - 
have been given in full to av<ad any possib'iity of mi- 0 ’epr»‘Mittatioii 
of his ideas I'ogardiug passive resistance wlikih ftaaned the ba^^ls e* 
the resulting Nou-eo-oporiition niovetiuaU, and to show bf»n oiubrtsa}, « 
of violence were regarded by him. After tlie riots (landln .mnnnnc.*u 
his intention of proceeding to 3:)e!hi to invi'sUgaic* tin* cause of tb* 
trouble, but orders were issued xmdw the l>cfi*n(*e ,if huliu Act 
externing him fro!n the Delhi Provitu^e and this was folknved by 
similar orders, first externing him from thr* Punjab, and subsi*t|ucnt(v 
confining him to the Presidency of Bomb.aw These orders wert* wdll- 
drawn in the following October. 

o. The agitat:on in the Punjab. — tbuidlufs disciples througljour 
India hfid been interpreting his docirim^ and pidicy according to their 
own lights, and the manner hi which «af/-lh>\vhttt A<*t fiivipagan<la 
was carried on in the early part of 1010 m the Piinjafa can best be 
shown by cj^uoting iti cxtcHso from the History id bvou-co-c^pcratiiai in 
that Province, 

'‘On the 6th February 1919 Air. Jinnah had said in the Imperial 
Le^slatiye Council at Delhi that, if the Howhiit Bills \verc passed. 
“ Tou will create in the eountry'from one end to the, otiuw a discoiiteid 
and agitation, the like of which vou have nof witnessed The 
prophecy was speedily to be fulfilled.* At Lahon*, on ilu* 4th Fclmmrv, 
there was a meeting of protest, at which Cdumdhn Bam Bhaj Bait 
declared With this disgraceful Bill no patriot is safe. Will India 
after the lesson she has learnt render any assistance to Cmvemmmi? 
Never r At Amritsar, on the 9th February, Dr. Gokal Chand Narang 
likened the Bill to snakes and scorpions let loose in Indian houses. 



the llth, at the same place, Dr. Scit\a Pal said: The policy of 

passive resistance us started by Mr. Gandhi should be followed, as it 
is a sin to put up with oppression At Multan, on the 23rd Eeb- 
ruary, Dr. Glioit lUiin, a well-known Bindhi agitator, declared that 
a black law was being enacted against them against which they should 
fight with all their might: ** You die of cholera, plague, influenza 
and other diseases, but would it not be better to die nobly the 
death of a hero and lion than as a dog?'' At Amritsar, on the 28th 
February, and Lahore, on the 9th March, there were large meetings, 
with speeches of the same tenor. 

So far, nevertheless, audiences were mostly confined to the 
politically -minded, and the intention was probably only to promote 
a general demonstration ag?iinst the Bills, mainly by adhesion to the 
passive resistance movement. But sacrifice of an advanced type was 
demanded : — 

Let the sword fall: they should not move an eye. If hands, 
were cut, let them be cut. Let fetters and handcuffs adorn 
their body. Let prisons be their temples and mosques : 
then would freedom kiss their feet."^' 

“On the 23rd, 29th and 30th March there were mass meetings at 
Amritsar, attended by crowds numbering as many as 40,000 persons. 
Speeches, it is true, were less provocative, but only because they were 
more subtle. The support of the masses, the weekly wage-earner,, 
the small householder and the man in the street was to be 'won by 
appeal to history, tradition and sentiment. The Bill was described 
as a Nadir Shahi order, and there could be no more felling comparison 
than this in the Punjab; nearly two crores of Indians had died of 
starvation : .the stores of grain were not in their hBnds : Hindus and 
Musalmans were now walking on common ground, but the Govern- 
ment sought to keep them apart; if they had the blood of the old 
riBhis\ in their veins, they should follow their rishis; one thing only 
their motherland required of them, that they should give her their 
hearts — and so on in similar strain. 

“ The Press was naturally more guarded, but no less uncompromis- 
ing in its opposition : — 

“ No civilized Government would adopt a policy of repression in 
the teeth of opposition from the public. There are now- 
two ways open to us. One is that we should, like the dead, 
put the noose of this law round our necks, bury in oblivion 
for ever our fair naime, as also that of our great men, 
and sound the death-knell of the so-called liberty of India. 
The other is that we should afiord ]>roof of oiir life by- 
refusing to accept the law in question 

(“ Tnh'inie isBuc of the llth March 1919.) 

*Pandit Dina Nath at Amritsar on the 23rd March 1919. 
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Government by its deliberate contempt for the li.diau poini 
of view has shown that it is not in a mood to be sympathetic 
towards our aspirations. It is now our duty to put Govern- 
ment to trouble in ever\* constitutional way. Griless <*ov- 
eranient repents ot its \niwisdorn, as it had to <lo in the* 
partition of Bengal ease, we should do our utmost so i \ 
confuse the authorities as to rcsncler tlieir work in the 
country almost impossible 

(** Nciv Herald ”, Ihhkc of March 1919.) 

** ft is absurd to seek to minimize the cliaratdcr of the dintion- 
strations by suyhig tha.t the multitude which took part in 
it did not know what the "Kowlatt A<^t was. It was iu4 
necessary foi' them to know the dcd^ailtHi provisions of th(‘ 
Act. No multitude over knew the details of any Act. It 
was enough for tliem to ho told by their liauha’s, by uiiat in 
whom they had the fullest confidence, that the* <'hm*rn- 
ment had passed a measure by winch onei af their most 
fundairiontal rights, a right which was the chief scHuirity 
for all their other rights, had been considerably ctirt ailed 

(“ Tribune ”, ihhuc of the Sih April 191tt.) 

The effect of those and r>ther pttblications was widespread in 
persuading people who tisually took no interest in politieal <|uesiions 
that a dangerous weapon was being prepared against their Uberiy and 
peace of mind. Intelligent criticism of the Bills thert* was none. 
The Tribune, it will be observed, did not even think tit to <listribute 
neeurate information as to its provisions. It is to be regndicfi that 
even the Government waited till the bth April befort* taking Htc[>.s hi 
publish and exphiin the AcA to the people at large. Th<i uneducated 
remained unaware tliat it (*ouId only be put in o]>eration in <Iistricts 
where autarchical crimes weiv being perpetrated, aft(^r the snnelion of 
the Government of India. To ihejn the Bowlatt Act was the Black 
Act and as rumour distorted its provisions, so public iudignallon 
w'axed. 

” There is a curious analogy l:et\vcen this agitation and that which 
•centred round the Colony Bill of 1907. In each case the init*ntionH 
of Government were grossly travestied and the details of tlie Bill itself 
practically ignored. In 1919 nothing was too crude to pass current. 
Catch-words wore invented; ‘‘ ian^ nmad, hejang amnd said a 
speaker at Multan: 7ta valdl, na daW, na appeal ” was another. 

It was genuinely believed that the police %vould have powcu* to invade 
the sanctity of the home; that the Bill 'ivouH penalize with pecuniary 
exactions the ceremonies accompanying marriage and death; that four 
men sitting together could foe arrested; that no landholder would foe 
allowed to keep more than' a few acres of land. Anything more 
domaging to the bona fides of Government could not well be imagined 

One who is pressed must fight 
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“than thia sort of propaguncUi. But ibe posters were worse. One 
found ait l^gdiore on the 12th April read as* follows ; — 

We are the Tiidian nation whose bravery and honour have been 
• acknowledged by all the kings of the world. The English 
are the worst lot and are like monkeys whose deceit and 
cunning are obvious to all, high and low. Have these 
monkeys forgotten their original conditions? Now these 
faithless people have forgotten the loyalty of Indians, are 
bent upon exercising limitless tyranny. O brethren, gird 
up your loins and fight. Kill and be killed. Do not lose 
courage and try your iitmost to turn those mean monkeys 
from your holy country 

At Ly allpur the following a^jpeared : — 

What time tire you waiting for now? Tiiere are many ladies 
here to dishonour. Go all round India, clear the country 
of the ladies and these sinful creatux*es and then will be 
the time when we can all say together : ‘ Blessed be the 
Hindus, Muhammadans and Sikhs * 

** At Hissar, not otherwise conspicuous at this time, one of the 
"worst of these papers was fo\ind : — 

You know that some Englishmen came as merchants to India 
in the days of Jehangir, But what do you see now? They 
are the masters of India in these days. They carried on 
an excellent business indeed, for they made India their 
slaves, converted part of it to Christianity and used the 
, / knife of irreligion. The Punjabis have vowed to go on 
fighting till Emperor George Y and other Englishmen die. 
Kill with the sword whenever you come across them 

The posters have a special importance because they conveyed a 
direct incentive to violence, hitherto lacking in the products of the 
Press and platform. But, inflammatory and widely read as they 
.undoubtedly were, it is probably correct to regard them as the work 
of isolated fanatics, rather than organized societies. '•" 

“ It is to be observed that, although the appeal both in the Press 
and at public meetings was almost invariably for peaceful resort to 
passive resistance, the irlea of civil disobedience did not commend 
itself as an active principle. Pew in Amritsar, and it is alleged no one 
in Lahore, took the Saiijagralia vow. But for resort to the time- 
honoured custom of hartal, the agitation might have died down. 
Hartal is a characteristically Indian institution, its liberal meaning is 
the closing of shops in token of mourning, but it has an insidious 
.^suggestion of violence, for “ by immemorial tradition the first 

^Disorders Enquiry Committee, Minority Peport, page 106. 



symptom of a popular outbreak in India is uneasiness lest the bazaui.^ 
should be looted by the disorderly elements of the urban population 
Mourning tempered by excitement may be assumed as the key-note, 
added to which is the ominous fact that it iminobilizcs large mtisses 
of people who roam about with nothing to do. Nor ware hartalH^ of 
common occurrence prior to these disturbances. Laier on, they 
became so, and in time the announcement of a hartal meant nothing 
but a certain amount of trouble for the authorities and a eeriain 
dislocation of trade, not always acceptabk* to those who had to cdose 
down their businesses. But in 1919 the idc‘u of a hartal was still 
portentous and a far greater instrument of mischief than any abstract 
principle of resistance. It is impossible to say whether tliose who 
organized the mass meetings of this period had any idt»a that violemu'' 
would ensure, but it is edear from a pei'usal of speeches that every 
rhetorical device was emjiloyed to awaken strong feeling short of 
actual incitement to violence. With Punjabis the transition from 
words to deeds is short and direct; indeed it wtts recognised t*vcm by 
those who advocated passive resistance at this iinu‘. dims a s]fefdv«*^ 
at Lahore on the 6th April delivered himself as follows: — 

Passive resistance w'as not mainly a matter of iindergoinu 
physical suffering, but it was a question of soul for<a), aiiu 
for that reason it might not be easy for I^unjabis. 
them it was the easiest thing to lay down th(»ir lives in a 
just cause, but to boar every humiliation, to undei*go ever\ 
indignity, to put up wiili every suffering, not to lift ib»* 
little finger and not to let the heart feel the slightest resent - 
ment, that was a task indeed and required tliat the heart 
should undergo a transformation. For the other provinceB 
it was easy to resort, to passive resistance, but for the 
Punjab it was far more difficult 'b 

{" Tribune isaue of the flih April 1979,) 

'' Be this as ii may, hariaU took place on the HOth March, again^ 
on the 6th April and tberoafter the situation developed dlsastmnisly 
and with great rapidity,*' 

9. The Punjab Disturbances. — Tt is unnec(‘ssary in di'scrih<» i\u^ 
serious disturbances which broke out as a result of <!u* intensive 
propaganda in the Punjab and Bombay, for they have bcH*n fully 
dealt with elsewhere. In order to quell the trouble in the former 
province, Martial Law had to be declared and detemnit steps %vc‘re taken 
■at Jallianwallah Bagh and elsewhei’o, the necessity for which was subse- 
quently the subject of much violent controversy. Acts of repres- 
sion were greatly exaggerated and soon came to be! kn(»\vn in C^ongress 
circles as the ‘‘ Punjab Atrocities ** and, in response to n demand for 
an enquiry, Government appointed a Commit tect presided over bv 
Lord Himter, in October 1919 to report on the. disorder and the action 

India in 1919, page 32. 
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taken to quell it. At about the same time the Congress also appoihtecf 
a committee, of which Gandhi was a member, to enquire into the* 
same matter, and both Committees were engaged in their inyestiga- 
tions at the end of 1919. As the Punjab extremist leaders in prison,’ 
among whom were Dr. Kitclilew and Dala Har Kishen Lai, were 
not allowed to appear in person to give evidence, the Congress declined 
to give evidence before the Planter Committee, and this act of omis- 
sion was subsequently claimed by the Civil Disobedience Enquhw 
Committee (appointed by the Congress in June 1922) to be the first 
step, in Non-co-operation. 

10. The rumoured Turkish Peace Terms. — In the meantime the* 
IMuhammadan sitiiation had deteriorated, for of course the followers 
oi‘ all creeds suffered in eomiaon from the economic pressure and 
from the disturbing effect of the upheaval in the Punjab. In conse- 
quence, the publication of rumours regarding the Turkish Peace Terms 
towards the end of 1919 was a signal for an outburst of religious feeling ■ 
among Muhammadans throughout India, for the alleged control of the 
Holy Places of Islam by foreigners, and the curtailment of the temporal 
power of the Khalifa had been used, for some time previously, by 
Ivluhammadan extremists to stir up a /-British feeling among their 
co-religionists.'^* All through the war ])?*o-Turldsh agitators had been 
busy and the activity of the brothers, Muhammad and Sliaukat Ali, 
had led to their internment as early as IMay 1915. The ground had’ 
been prepared, therefore, for the rccejDtion of any Peace Terms, at alt' 
detrimental to the status of the Khalif, as indicative of British dis- 
regard for the religion and feelings of Muhammadans. . The All-India 
Khilafat Conference held in Delhi in November 1919 resolved to with- 
draw co-operation from Government unless the Khilafat question was- 
satisfactorily settled, and this I’esolution was framed on the advice 
of Gandhi who was one of the first of the Hindu leaders definitely to- 
associate himself with the Khilafat cause. Since at this time’ he was 
establishing himself as the leader of the Congress, his support was. 
valuable. 

11. The Reforms Act. — At the end of 1919 it was clear that 
Gandhi’s policy of passive resistance was gaining a considerable’ 
following among extremists of all religious denominations, as the 
result of the skilful manner in which he had xitilised the* 
feeling engendered by the ** Punjab atrocities ” and the Khilafat 
question. At this stage, however, on the 24th December 1919,. 
came the Boyal assent to the Reforms Act and the Royal Amnesty to^ 
political prisoners not guilty of g.ctual violence. So definite a step- 
on the part of the British Government towards meeting the aspirations^ 
of the Nationalist Pai’ty in India and such clear tokens of good will, 
could not be ignored. 

12. Amritsar Congress, Christmas 1919. — Immediately afterwards, 
the annual meeting of the Congress took place at Amritsar in X’ma*^. 


*Part II, Chapter II. 



week 1919, and among the most weU^oiiie atteiulauts the‘ All 

J3»rothers and the Punjab leaders \\’h{> had been releastal under the 

Amnesty. It was soon apparent, however, that the sense of the 

Oongress was in no way disposed to meet the Helonns Atd in the 

spirit in which it had been granted, an<I that the rtdi‘ast‘d prisontjrs 
generally considered that both their release and the IJefortns, were 
due solely to the agitation they had engineered . Consequent iy they 
were encouraged to agitate still more. Ac<*ording to the Civil Dis- 
obedience Enquiry Committee Heporl, “the Congress lelt itself 
insulted at this poor half-hearted measure, buf. in r(‘sp<aist^ to the 
earnest appeal of Mahatma Gandhi and tlu^ jModtU’ato Icatders, re'"‘ulv<Hl 
for the time heing, that while the Refontm wt^re * inade<{uaie. ttnsaiis- 
iactory and disappointing ’ the Congr«'ss woidd work tlieni for what 
they were worth.” The Committ(*e wc‘r<‘, yindouhtedly <*orreet in 
attributing this consent to work the reforms 1o the ])ersonal infhtenee 
of Gandhi, and it was clear that the conse.nsus of oxlrmuisi ojmuon 
was to accept nothing short of Bwaraj which, up io this poinl, siHuns 
to have meant self-government witliin ihe Erltish Kmpin*. llus 
uncompromising attitude must have been, to a grcaii exteui , ilu* out- 
come of Gandhi’s own propaganda and it is probable that his advoi'acy 
•of tolerance at the Amritsar Congress was governed mainly by his 
own i^ersonal instinct tnwai’ds benevolence \vhi(*h lie never sn(*ceeded 
in conveying to his followers. The shallownt‘ss of the desirti of ihe 
'Congress to ivork the Reiorms was very soon a]>parent by its seizure 
of the first possible excuse to withdraw from tlie Amritsar resolution. 

13. The Punjab enquiry reports. — t^xeuse was afforih‘d by the 
publication in March 3920 of the Report of ihe < Congress ihu|uirv 
Committee into the repressions in the. Ihmjah. Tht' report was a \c*ry 
bulky j:)ublicatjon and included a mass of statements of witnesses 
giving greatly exaggerated accounts of various ineddents, which WiW in 
no way watered down in the body of the Report. This production 
came into the haaids of the public hcfm*e iht* Rt*pori of the ITuntcT 
Committee and tlie Government despatches ihereom and s(*i'V(*d to 
ensure for the latter a very antagonistic reception in extremist ciredes. 
'This antagonism w^as, of course, enhanced by the issue of a 
Minority Report by the Indian members of the* Hunter Com- 
mittee wdnch criticised the action of the authorities in the Punjab more 
severely than did the Majority Report. Public feeling ran high and 
the All-India Congress Committee considered that a meeting of the 
Congress should be held to give vent to it, so a special session w’ns 
summoned which met at Calcutta in Beptember 1920. 

14. The Leaders^ Conference — ^In May the publication of the 
Turkish Peace Terms, emanating from the Conference ai Ban Remo, 
caused excitement in India and seems to have been ihe cause of a 
meeting of the leaders of all parties nt Allahabad wdiich, on the 2nd 
June 1920, after some very acrimonious discussion, passed the x*esolu- 
"tion given below\ The personnel of the committee mentioned therein 
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indicates the nature of the voting — ^the resolution being opposed by 
most of the Hindu leaders other than Gandhi: — 

“ This meeting re-afhrms the movement of Non-co-operation in 
accordance with the four stages already approved by the 
Central Khiiafat Committee and appoints a sub -committee 
consisting of the following gentlemen with power to add 
to their number, to give practical effect to the movement 
without further delay: — 

Mahatma Gandhi, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Maulvi 
Muhammad Ali, Mr. Ahmad Haji Siddik Khattri,. 
Maulana Sliaukat Ali, Dr. Kitchlew and Maulana 
TTasrat JMohani 

four stages of Noii-eo-o])ertitioir‘" referred to were: — 

the resignation of titles and honorary posts, 
the resignation of posts in Civil services of Government, the* 
Police being excluded. 

the resignation of service in ilie Police and the Army, 
the refusal to pay taxes. 

some time prior to this it had been apparent that Gandhi had 
realised that his advocacy of co-operation at Amritsar had weakened 
his hold on his followers and had severely tested the loyalty of his 
Muhaumiadan allies; and that he had either changed his attitude on 
the subject, or had considered it wise ostensibly to do so, in order 
to re-establish h’s position. Hence his abandonment (mainly on the 
excuse of the unredressed Ivhilafat wrongs) of the policy he had forced 
through the Amritsar Congress, and his presence on a committee 
engaged in drawing up a non-co-operation programme, which was 
issued in July 1920 and included the boycott of schools, colleges and 
law courts. He realised that this change of attitude required some 
elucidation, so he wrote a letter to IT. E. the Viceroy in June 1920 
explaining his connection with the Khiiafat- question. This letter is 
given at Appendix B. 

His position was consolidated in the following month in conse- 
quence of the death of Mr. Tilak who was too big a figure to play 
a minor part, but whose demise left Gandhi indubitably the leading 
actor in the Indian National Drama. 

15. Calcutta Congress, September 1920. — The account of the 
special session of the Congress at Calcutta as given in the Civil Dis- 
obedience Enquiry Committee Beport reads as follows: — 

‘Tn the meantime the political situation had become worse. The- 
attitude of the Government Kad become clearer in regard 
to the Punjab, the Khiiafat and the Beforms, and tlie^ 

*Part. II, paragraph 56. 
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Punjab debate in both Huuses ui Pariiaineut had destrcncnl 
the last- vestige <^i* iaitb in the Ciovernnient. Jt was gen- 
erally .e*rei‘(] that tlu‘ time hatl enine ha* \ igunais action. 
The ‘special Cmigress, uhkdi met at Calcutta iu September 
1920, was called upon to consider the prograuiiuc as well as 
the policy of Xon-eo-uperatiou. In the Subjects Committee 
all Mithauiniadan inenihers, excex>t Mr. Jinnali, voted with 
the Mahatma, while aiiany prominent non-MuBlim 
Nationalists siipportisl -Mr. J)as, who led the oppr>sition to 
Mahatmaji. Tt is notewortlu that in the Snbpnds (kato 
inittec and, to a lesser i xtent in the open tkamresv, 
Mahatmaji was met with no inc-onsidcrablo opposition on 
the question ol this triple h(»yc<^tt. Hut tlu* extreme di'*™ 
appointment in the country in tin* matter <d‘ tin.* ri*dn-^ 
of the Punjab and Khilafat wrongs and the. illusory nahio* 
of the Pei'nrins, coupled with the towering persjgialitv i*: 
Mahatmaji enabled him to c'urry his progranma* thromih 
the Congress/’ 

*The aetnal resolution passed was: — 

*'In view of the h\ct that on the Khilatut <|uesUon both the Indian 
and imperial Govermneats hti\e signally failed In their 
duty towards the Alussaimaiis India, and the Ihana? 
Minister has deliberately brolu-n his plealged word givt*n 
to them and that it is the dttly of every non-Moslem 
Indian in tive 3 ‘y legitimate manner to assist his IVIussalman 
]■)rothor iu his atienqjt to rt‘itu>vc tla* rtdigious calamity 
that has overtaken lum. 

-And in view of the fact that in the matter <ji the events ot April 
1919 both the said Governments havi* grossly neglect etl or 
tailed to protect the innocent people, of the Punjab and 
punish officers guilty of unsoldierly and barbarous bcdiaviotir 
towards them, and hax-e. exonerated Sir iVlitdtael O’Gwyer 
who prove<l himself, <lirecti\ or iudireetly, respuiisibk^ for 
most of the official crimes and tadious to the. sidttaxngs ed 
the people placed under his ndnrntislrati<m, and that tlu* 
debate in the House of Con m ions and sptaaally in the* 
House of Lords betrayed a woedul lacd< of sympathy wiih 
the people of India and showed virtual support of tin* 
systematic teiTorism and frightfulness adopted m the 
Punjab, and that the latest Viceregal pronouiK^eiuent is 
proof of an entire absence of repentance in the matters of 
the Khilafat and the Punjab; 

' /This Congress is of Opinion'ihat there can be no contentment in 
India without the redress <jf the two aforementioned 
wrongs, and that the only effectual means to vindicadc 
national honour and to prevent a repetition of similar 
wrongs in future is the establishment of Swarnjya, This 
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Congress is further of opinion that there is no course left 
open for the ])t‘uple of India but to approve of and adopt 
the policy of progressive non- violent Non-co-operation 
inaugurated by Mr. Gandhi until the said wrongs are 
righted and Swaraj^a is established, 

And inasmuch as a beginning should be made by the classes who 
have hitherto moulded and rexiresented public oxDiiiioii, 
and inasmuch as Government consolidates its 
through titles and honours bestowed on the people, ilirougii 
schools controlled by it, its law-courts and its Legislative 
Councils, and inasmuch as it is desirable in the prosecu- 
tion of the movement to talcc the minimum risk and to 
call lor the least sacrifice compatible with the attainment 
of the desired object, this Congress earnestly advises: — 

(c) surrender of titles and honorary offices and resignation 
from nominated seats in local bodies; 

(&) refusal to attend Government levees, durbars and other 
official and scuui-olBcial lunctions held by Government 
officials or in their honour; 

(c) gradual wilhdrawal of children from Schools and Colleges 

owned, aided or controlled by Government, and in 
place of such Schools and Colleges, establishment of 
National Schools and Colleges in the various Provinces; 

(d) gradual boycott of British courts by lawyers and 
litigants, and establisbment of private arbitration courts 
by their aid, for the settlement of private disputes; 

(e) refusal on the i)art of the military, clerical and labouring 

classes to offer themselves ns recruits for service in 
Mesopotamia ; 

(/) withdrawal by candidates of their candidature for 
election to the Iieformcd Councils and refusal on the 
paiij of the voters to vote for any candidate who may, 
despite the Congress advice, offer himself for election; 

(g) boycott of foriegn goods; 

And inasmuch as Xon-eo-(3])cration has loeen conceived as a 
measure of discipline and self-sacrifice without which no 
nation can make real progress, a ad inasmuch as an 
opportunity should be given in the very first stage of Non- 
co-operation to every man, woman and child, for such 
discipline and self-sacrifice, this Congress advises adoj)tion 
of Swadeshi in piece-goods on a vast scale, and inasmuch 
as the existing mills of India wdtli indigenous capital and 
control do not manufacture sufficient yarn and sufficient 
cloth for the requirements of the nation, and are not likely 
to do so for long time to come, this Congress advises 
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imuiediate stiuiuiation ut lui*liu*r inanuhtirituv on a l»rgiv 
scale by means of reviving hand spinning in i‘Verv home 
and iuuid weaving on the part of the millionH of weavers 
who have abandonetl their ancient and htamnrablt* «‘aiUng 
for^vaiit) uf encuunigenient.' 

The passing ot this resolution was a personal irininph for tianrllh 
who was opposed by most ot the Congress lea<ier*H. it uhk adopt(-d 
by a majority of over 2 to t, hut it is inten‘stiiig to note that out c4 
nearly 6,000 delegates present, less llian one-third vott*d. 

This session uf the Ciutgress appointed a soli-eonnnit tee to draft 
instructions as to how to give effect lt» Ute rt'stdnlioti on \<»n"eoo»pt‘ra- 
tion. The AU-lndia Congress Cumniittta* e<aisidere<l the dralt 
instructions at a meeting held at lloinhay on the 2nd 0<*tt*her and the 
result of their deliberations is given at Append i\ <\ 

16. Grandhi captures the All-India Home Buie Iieague. — ! laving 
captured the Congress, at any rale ha* the time being, Caudhi then 
set himself to win over the All-ln<lia Home Ihile f^eagtte, ot uhk*h 
ho was the President. He was adviseri by man\ not to add to the 
complexity of the situation by unma'essarih alienating several ot llu* 
leading members uf the IjCDgue, hut he paid lu* atleutitai to this and 
forced his views on the meeting of that botlv htdd in lioinbay on 
October 3rd, and the Lougne was re-nanu*d the Suaraj Sahha When 
Article No. 1, commencing with ‘‘ Tim o!>ject of the Suaraj Sahha 
is to secure complete Swaraj for India u<*cording tt> the wi^dios ot ih<' 
people of India came up for discussion, sevta'al ot tia* njeinbcrs, 
headed by Mr. Jinmth, denmrretl. Tlie chief ohjecfitai f»f .Mr. Jitmah 
was that the new constitution oniitt<*d the mention ot tla* iSHti.Mi 
connection and that it was jjermissive of ** nneon-^titut ioiial .nid 
illegal activities''. In reply lh\ Oaiulhi said:^ — 

I want my country to have Swaraj with or uithian tla* Ihaiish 
connection. I am not {ipposi*d to lion etauM'ebtai \i\ it, stdf 
but I do not uish to make a fetish i*f it. Py clauso 3 
have limited our ambition in orticr that ue nuiy carry I fa* 
Congress with us and be thus enabled t<» reiuaiti alhhatett 
to that body. As regai'ds tiie vvta*ds ‘ unconstitutional ' 
and * illegal ' they are highly technical t<a*!n^. An cx« 
Advocate-General of Madras considers non-caoofjeration to 
be unconstitutional; T think Mi\ Jiinjaii taaiHiders ii to be 
perfectly constitutional. The Presldc^nl of the Special 
Congress gave it as his considc^red ruling that iny resolution 
was not unconstitutionnh It is difticuli for conceive 

an illustration under the British const iiution of lUKtonsii- 
tutional activity, except violence; and violcnca^ has been 
specifically eschewed from the Sahha 's cfonsfitution. 
Similarly, about the word ‘ illegal % jurists have difftwl 
in its interpretation. It is a most dangerous thing for a 
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country, fighting for its very life, its honour and its religion,, 
to tie itself down in a knot of indefinable expressions. I 
personally hate unconstitutionalism and illegalities, but I 
refuse to make a fetish of these as I refuse to mate a fetish 
of the British connection.’' 

iNot approving of this change in the constitution of the Sabha, 

Jinnah and several others tendered resignation of their member- 
ship. 

17. The Elections 1920. — The elections to the Beformed Councils 
took place after the Calcutta Congress, and with respect to them 
Gandhi issued the following manifesto*'^ : — 

The duty of voters,” 

” The Special Session of the Congress by an overwhelming 
majority has decided in favour of complete boycott of the 
Jtoiormed Councils. It is therefore your duty 7iot to vote 
(tny candidate for election to the Beformed Councils. 
It is however necessary for any candidate who wishes tO' 
stand in your name to know that you do not wish him or 
anybody else to represent you. Eor that purpose you 
should sign the form that has been prepared for your 
signature. It is your duby also to tell your co -voters what 
they should do. 

You know why it is wrong to enter the Councils. The Govern- 
ment have declined to grant justice to the Punjab. 
British Ministers have broken their pledged word to the 
IMussalmans and otherwise ignored the deepest Mussal- 
man sentiments regarding the Khilafat. 

We must get these wrongs righted, and in order to prevent a 
recurrence of such injustice or bad faith we must obtain 
full Stvaraj and must get rid of the badge of inferiority. 
We cannot do this by going to the Councils, nor can wo 
gain Swaraj by going there. On the contrary although 
our representatives may vote against unjust Government 
measures and thus (sic) he unwilling instruments of in- 
justice. The best way therefore for conserving our honour, 
hastening the advent of Swaraj and righting those wrongs 
is for the voters not to send any representatives to the 
Councils.” 

In pursuance of the Non-co-operation policy formulated at the 
Calcutta Congress extremists generally refrained from either standing 
for election or voting, but they were unable to prevent the Councils 
from being filled. Some exceptions were made with the object of 
throwing ridicule on these bodies and Non-co-operators succeeded in 
electing a inuchi to represent a Noakhali constituency in the Bengal 

*Vide the History of the N. C. O. movcmeiit in Bombay City. 
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Council, and a sweetmcai svIUt to nt iJt'liii in tht* la'^i^latiTe 

Assembly. The supporters ut these candid. it< ■« evidently intended 
t.hat they should Jiot occupy tli.-ir sc.-its. hut both -.! them discovered 
that there were certain fiinmeial henelits invoiv.si ot wiitch they made 
full use, tuid the experiment oi relurniui' iiliicr.,tcs wtis no) repeated 
iit the next election. 
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N On-co-operation gains strength, 1921 . 

18. Congress machinery. — The subsidiary machinery which the 
Congress had at its disposal for carrying on the Non-co-operation agita- 
tion consisted of the iVll-India Congress Committee, which was osten- 
sibly an assembly of representatives elected by the members of the 
iNational Congress; and the Working Committee, which was a small 
^executive body of fifteen Congress leaders, whose duty it was, under the 
supervision of the All-India Congress Committee, to guide and control 
the execution of the policy in the various phases dictated, from time to 
time, by the central body. In each province Congress activities were 
regulated and controlled by the Provincial Congress Committees, which 
transmitted the policy and directions of the Working Committee to 
the District Congress Committee while co-ordinating and generally 
.^supervising their work. The organisation was, as intended, an 
elective machine for carrying on Non-co-operation agitation. It was 
•also designed to provide a framework of National Government which 
was to be set up in supersession of the Imperial Government in the 
event of the failure of the latter to accede to the demands of the 
National Congress. 

In taking a retrospect of the Non-co-operation Movement probably 
the best method of reviewing its progress and development will be 
to consider the various pronouncements and declarations of policy 
embodied in the resolutions passed by the National Congress and by 
the All-India Congress Committee and the Working Committee at 
the periodic sessions of those bodies. 

19. The Nagpur Congress, Christmas 1920.— The annual session 
'of the National Congress held at Nagpur in X'mas week 1920, having 
amended the Congress creed so as to define the object of the Indian 
National Congress as the attainment of Swaraj by the people of 
India by all legitimate and peaceful means gave to the country the 
piogiamme which will now be outlined. Before proceeding to the 
programme, the point ‘must be emphasised that henceforth the object 
of the National Confess was no longer the attainment of self-govern- 
ment within the British Empire, but merely the attainment of self- 
government. Whether within or without the British Empire was 
left for events to decide, because any attempt to define the meaning 
of that self-government would have split the Congress into as many 
ftKjtions as each had a difierent nostrum to offer. The failure to 
face so important a (^^uestion is indicative of the difficulty which the 
Congress has invariably experienced in maintaining even a semblance 
of unity within its ranks. 

To proceed to the details of the programme laid down at Nagpur. 
The Congress reaffirmed the resolution on Non-co-operation passed 

the Special Session at Calcutta and declared that the entire or 

( ) c2 
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any pari or parts of the selieinu of non-violent Non-co-operation, (witb 
the renunciation of voluntary association ^vith the present governiuent 
at one end axicl the refusal to pay taxes at the other) should be put 
into force at a time to be determined by either the Indian Naiiontd 
Congress or the All-India Congress Committee, and that in the mean- 
time the country should be prepared for that scheme by coniixrtiing 
to take eh*ective steps to: — 

Educational : (1) call upon the parents and guardians of school' 
children under the age of 16 .years to make greater efforts 
to withdraw them from schools, o^vned, aided or controlled 
by the Government, and concurrently to provide for their 
training in National Schools or by other means; 

(2) call upon students aged 16 or over to withdraw withoxit 
delay, irrespective of consequences, from the institutions 
mentioned above, if they felt it against theii’ conscience 
“ to continue in institution dominated by a sysiem of 
Government which the Nation bad solemnly resolved to 
end Such students were advised either to devote iheiu- 
selves to some special service or to continue their edxicatiou 
in National institutions; 

(3) call upon trustees, managers and teacdicrs of Govern- 
ment affiliated or aided schools, and munieipalitit's and 
local boards to help to nationansi* them; 

Legal : (4) call upon lawyers to make greater effort to sttspeud their 
practice and to devote their attention to the national service 
including the boycott of Law-courts by litigants rmd fellow- 
lawyers and the settlement of disputes by prlvati^ arhit ra- 
tion; 

Gommercial Boxjcott: (5) call upon merchants and traders to carry 
out a gradual boycott of foreign trade relations, to encourage 
hand spinning and weaving and to have a scheme of 
economic boycott planned and formulated by a coniniittec 
of experts to be nominated by the All -India Congress Com- 
•mittee ; 

Popular Appeal: (6) call upon every section and every man and 
woman in the country to make the utmost possible ctailri- 
bution of self-sacrifice to the national movement ; 

Organisation: (7) .organise committees in each village or group 
of villages with a provincial central organisation in tixe 
principal cities of each province to accelerate the progress 
of Non-co-operation; 

(8) organise a band of national workers for a service to be- 
c ailed the Indian National Service; 

Finance : (9) take effective steps to raise a National Fund to he 
called the All-India Tilak Memorial Swaraj Fund to finance 
the Indian National Service and the Non-co-oneration 
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The National Congress also trusted that all persons who had been 
‘elected to the Beformed Council would resign their seats. 

20. G-overnment Services. — ^Its attitude towards the Government 
services was defined as follows: The Congress, while recognising the 
.growing friendliness between the Police and soldiery on the one hand 
and the people on the other, hoped that the former would refuse to 
subordinate their creed and country' to the fulfilment of the orders 
'Of their officers. The Congress appealed to all persons in Government 
service, pending the call of the nation, to resign their service, to help 
the national cause by imparting greater kindness and stricter honesty 
to their dealings with the people, and fearlessly and openly to attend^ 
-all popular gatherings while refraining from taking any active part 
in them, and more especially by openly rendering financial assistance 
to the national movement. 

21. Non-violence and Religious Tolerance.— The National Congress 
next laid special stress on the observance of the principle of non- 
violence and called on all public associations to advance and foster 
PILndu-Moslerp. Unity. To Hindus it appealed for the settlement of 
all disputes between Brahmins and non-Brahmins and for a special 
effort to rid Plinduism of the reproach of the untouchability of certain 
of its castes. It also urged the heads of the Hindu religion to reform 
Hinduism in the matter of the treatment of its “ suppressed classes 

22. Exploitation of Exchange Disputes. — ^Not content with this 
.•already comprehensive programme of unification and composition of 
its own religious and caste difierences, combined with active hostility, 
ncn-violent though it was, to the Imperial Government, the Congress 
next turned its attention to the question of exchange which by its 
fluctuations had caused many Indian merchants to refuse to fulfil 
their commercial contracts with British exporters. Relations were 
.already very strained between the parlies concerned so the Congress 
thought this might be useful fuel for the fire they w'ere arranging to 
Idndle. Accordingly it passed a resolution accusing H. M.’s Govern- 
ment and the Government of India of manipulating the exchanged to 
their own advantage and declared its opinion that Indian importers, 
merchants, etc., of British goods w^ould be entirely iustified in refus- 
ing to complete their contracts at the rates of exchange then current. 
It also appointed a committee “ to deal effectively with the situation.” 
'The report of this Committee, when eventually published, was neither 
useful nor important to the agitation and need not be referred to again. 

23. Boycott of H. R. H. the Duke of Connaught's visit. — ^As a 

further mark of its displeasure with the Government and all its doings, 
'the Congress called on the Indian people to refrain from taking any 
part in functions or festivities in honour of H. B. H. the Duke of 
’’Connaught during his visit to India. 

24. Labour Policy. — ^After these digressions, the Congress defined 
uts attitude and policy regarding the organisation of the Labour Force 





expressed its fullest syrnj^iatliy with the ^^orkers ot India in their 
struggle to secure their legitimate rights by the organisation of Trade 
Unions, and condemned the brutal policy of treating the lives of 
Indian workers as of no account under the false pretext of ]>rt,‘^erving 
law and order. It also expressed its opinion that Indian Liihom* 
should be organised in order to improve and promote its well-being 
and to secure its just rights as well as to prevent the exploiintk)!i (1) 
of Indian Labour, (2) of Indian resources by foreign agencicts. *It 
appointed a sub-comniittee ** to take active steps in this behalf.'' 

This resolution was important in that a potentially labour 

organisation, the All-India Trade Union Congress, had already been 
inaugurated at Bombay in October 1910 which, through its Beeretary, 
Diwan Chainan Lai, maintained the closest touch with n pro-Oom- 
munist group in London — the Woi’kers A\'c1faro Lc‘agne of India. 
Through this London group it was eonuocted with P>rilish Labour 
extremists and Communists, who in their turn wore in communi- 
cation with Moscow; to which place they looked for guirlanco aiul 
financial help. The first part of this resolution on Tiubour was moved 
by Diwan Ohanian Lai (Punjab) — 


Seconded by 
Supported by 
Supported by 
Supported by 
Supported by 


V. Chakkarai Chetii (Madras). 
K. P, S. Sinha (Behar), 

E. L. Iyer (Madras). 

D. D. Sathaye (Bombay), 
Jitendra Lai Banarji (Bengal). 


The Second part w'as px^oposed by Lajpat Bai (Punjab). 
Seconded by ... C. B. Das (Bengal). 
Supported by ... Swami Govindand (Sindh), 


^ Most of these, and the organisations with which they are concerned, 
wlii again be conspicuous when the time comes to consider the efibets. 
of the influence of the Non-co-operators on the Indian Labour Move- 
ment and the use to which they have sought to put that movement. 
It is interesting to note that the Congress Labour Sub-Committee 
consisted of — 


1. Lajpat Bai, President. 

2. Joseph Baptista. 

3. E. L. Aiyar. 

4. L. G. Khare. 

5. C. B. Das. 

6. G. B. Deshpande. 

7. Mrs. Anasuya Ben, 

8. Pandit Bain Bhaj .Dutt Chowdhiu'v. 

9. Dr. N. Singh, Secretary^ 
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of whom the first four also figured on the Standing Committee of the 
Ail -India Trade Union Congress of which Uajpat Bai and J. Baptists 
were President and Vice-President, respectively, 

25. Effect of the Nagpur Resolutions. — ^The next event of 
importance in the Non-co-operation Movement was the session of the 
All-India Congress Committee at* Bezwada in the Madras Presidency 
on the 1st of April. The interval between this meeting and the close 
oc the National Congress at Nagpur had been devoted to propaganda 
tours by Gandhi and the Ali Brothers while provincial Congress 
leaders were busy explaining and promulgating in their respective 
provinces the resolutions passed at Nagpur. In Bengal C. B. Das 
with B. C. Pal, and in the Punjab, Lajpat Bai, made determined 
efforts to “ empty Government and Government- aided schools and 
colleges. Both met with considerable, though temporary, success. 
The success was temporary because, firstly, they had no Congress 
substitute to offer for the institutions they persuaded the students 
to leave and, secondly, because they had no organised national 
employment to offer enthusiastic * young Nationalists. When this 
became clear to the students, most of them returned to work more 
or less disgusted at this reckless and unscrupulous attempt to exploit 
their enthusiasm. Another factor in the failure of this attempt to 
stampede the student community was the opposition of parents and 
guardians who were not disposed to see their sons and charges lose 
a year of their educational career under the plea that ** education 
could wait but Swaraj could not 

This movement was reflected in the other Provinces, notably 
Bombay and Bihar and Orissa, but more feebly and with still less 
ultimate success. In Madras and Assam little was done, but Bihar 
and Orissa showed much activity in spreading a net-work of local 
bodies called panchayats in the rural tracts and both Bihar and 
Orissa and the United Provinces devoted much attention to the 
fostering and propagating of Kisan Sabhas or Peasants' Associa- 
tions In this aspect of the movement Non-co-operators, while 
initiating peasants into the new Congress doctrine, fomented their 
grievances against their landlords and the Government" which, they 
were taught to believe, existed to support and protect the former. In 
the United Provinces both at the end of 1920 and the beginning of 
1921 the Kisan Sahlia movement, vrhioh was under the guidance 
of Moti Dal Nehru and Jawahar Dal Nehru, had been, in conjunction 
with some actual oppression of tenants, responsible for serious agrarian 
disturbances. 

By this time in all Provinces a systematic agitation against the 
Government had commenced under the two pretexts — ^the Punjab 
Atrocities " and the ** Khilafat Wrongs The organisation of 
village propaganda particularly through * panchayats ' and arbitration 
courts had made its appearance and the other features of the agitation, 
e,g.t the renunciation of honorary posts and honours, suspension of 
practice by lawyers, the temperance movement, etc., were already 
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becoming familiar. Originally the salient idea in adding temperance 
to the list was, following the Irish Sein Fein example, to deprive 
the Government of its Excise Bevenue. The moral and religious 
aspect was a minor consideration, though naturally for propaganda 
purposes it was made to appear the only one. - Thus th<^ Government 
became the protagonist of drink and all its evils, while Gandhi and 
his followers waged a righteous battle against the Governuient and 
its iniquitous traffic. 

26. Bezwada Session of the All-India Congress Committee, iBt 
April 1921. — Bazwada the All-India Congress Conunitteo estimated 
llio i^rogress made and appreciated the general situation in the follow- 
ing I’esolutions ? — 

(1) It congratulated the country on the rapid progress xiitide in 

organising panchayats and expected still greater efforts 
to boycott Government Law' Courts. 

(2) It congratulated the country on taking up the temperance 

campaign and hoped to see the habit of intoxicating drink 
and drugs totally disappear. 

(3) It adopted civil disobedience in principle but the terms of a 

resolution on this point were left to be drafted by Gandhi. 

{41 (a) The Committee was of opinion that the orders (under 
section 144 C. P. C.) of officials in various provinces against 
Non-co-operators in pursuit of the policy of repression \vere 
totally unwarranted by the situation in the country and 
were, in most cases, pronounced by the highest legal 
opinion to be illegal. 

(h) The Committee believed the country had responded in a 
wonderful manner, and in face of grave provocation by the 
Government, to the principle of non-vioienc(‘ t‘ujoitu*d by 
the Congress. 

(c) The Committee was oi opinion that, apart from the fact 
that civil disobedience was not expressly prescribed in the 
Congress Besolution on Non-co-operation, the eountn' was 
not yet sufficiently d'seiplined, organised and ripe for the 
immediate taking up of civil disobedience. 

(cl) The Coifiiuittee by way of preparation advised ail those 
upon whom orders might be served, voluntarily to conform 
to them, and trusted that new workers would take the 
place of those who might be disabled by the Government, 
and that the people at large would not be disheartened or 
frightened by such orders and would continue the work 
of quiet orgaxaisation and construction outlined by the 
Congress. 



The Committee, sensible ol the need adequately to finance their 
activities and to increase and organise the number of their supporters, 
jpesolved further that: — 

All Congress organisations and workers should concentrate 

their energies chiefly upon : — 

(<^) bringing the Tilak Swaraj Fund to one crore of rupees 
before the 30th of June. Each Congress Province to 
collect in ratio to its population; 

(5) registering one crore of Congress members before the 
30th of June. Provinces to contribute in ratio to 
]population ; 

(c) introducing into villages and houses 20 lakhs of spinning 
wheels in good working order before 30th June. Each 
Province to introduce wheels in ratio to population. 


The qualifications of a Congress member were laid down as 
follows: — (1) The recruit must be over 20 years of age. (2) He or 
she must subscribe to the Congress creed : and (3) must pay an annual 


subscription of 4 annas. ^ j; -r t 

The recruiting ground was thus the adult population of India able 
to pay 4 annas per annum, without any further qualification. 

The ratios fixed for each Province were a-s under. This hst^ will 
alsc' serve to show the territorial distribution of Indian Provinces 
under the Congress. The distribution was fixed mainly on a linguistic 
basis: — 

List of Congress Provinces. 


Madras 
Andhra 
’Karnatak 
Kerala 

Bombay . • 

Maharashtra 
Gujrat . • 

Sindh 

United Proyii^ces 
Punjab 

iJ^orth-West Frontier Province 
Delhi 

Ajmer-Merwara 
U. P. (Hindi) 


C. P. (Marathi) 

Berar 

Behar 

Utkal 

Bengal 

A seam 

Burma 

.Surma Valley 



Money. 


C hark as. 


6,50,000 

6,30,000 ' 

1,80,000 

6,82,000 

6,82,000 ; 

1,36,000 

3,90,000 

3,90,000 

78,000 

2,2V,000 

2,27,000 

43,000 

32,500 

32,500 

6,000 

3,90,000 

3,90,000 

78,000 

3,6?,000 

3,67,000 

71,000 

1,30,000 

1,30,000 

26,000 

16,92,000 

15,92,000 

3.18.000 

1.76.000 

8,77,000 ' 

8,77,000 

97,500 

97,500 

20,000 

32,500 

32,500 ’ 

6,000 

6,17,000 

6,17,000 

1,23,000 
58,000 (78,000 
Young lodia’^ 
16-6.21) 

2,92,000 

2,92,000 

97,500 

97,600 

19,400 

97,500 

67,500 

19,400 

9,42,000 

9,42,000 

3,88,000 

4,87,000 

4,87,000 

97,000 

15,27,000 

16,27,000 

3,05,000 

1,30,000 

. 1,80,000 

26,000 

3,90,000 

3,90,000 

78,000 

97,000 

97,000 

19,200 

101,34,500 

101,34,500 

20,23,000 



According to confidential information, in addition to tht3 above 
resolutions, which were published in the press, tht^ Working Com- 
mittee of the All-India Congress Committee at a secret session 
resolved that efforts should be made (1) to hinder recruitment in the 
Army, (2) to approach persons employed in the Army, thc3 Police and 
the Civil Services to induce them to resign from the soiwice of the* 
Government, (3) to organise volunteer CoiTps to spread Non-c*o-opera- 
tion and the Congress creed, (4) to enlist the service of Badhus and 
religious ascetics for the above piirposes, (5) to uplift the depressed 
classes, (6) to establish arbitration courts in all towns and villages. 

27. Congress leaders' views on the Bezwada Meeting. — As to the 

inner meaning of the proceedings of the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee the following authoritative dicta are illuminating. 0. B. Das 
said that what they had to do was to collect men, money 
and munitions for their peaceful campaign. The Indepcndoii 
of Allahabad, a journal owned and directed by Pandit Moti Lai 
Nehru, considered the activities of the Bezwada Session niighi. bo 
summed up under two heads: — (1) Consolidation. (2) ’'JIu* delta'ini* 
nation to create an alternative National Government. 

If, the paper argued, they could constitulo an elcctarat<‘ on a 
franchise wider and more equal tlian that of the Government siuii 
an electorate would be more authoritative than the Govei’nment 's 
and would be more representative than the Befonnod Coinuils. M\l*v 
June 30tb this electorate could vote on and pass civil disobcdii^nt-o 
and the non-payment of taxes with the prospect of carrying them out 
immediately. In other w’ords a Special Session of the Congress 
meeting after June the 80th would be repi’eseniative and would have 
the authority of a true legislative body. The Working Com- 
mittee would then have the x^ow^cr of a true Government executive 
against which the authority of the BefoxTued Councils and their mixcvl 
Cabinets could not avail. A genuine alternative Govemment w'ouid 
come into being, the sanction of its existence being the consent of 
the electorate and its readiness lo sustain its opinion through stiffering, 
and if need be, to death. 

Begarding the call for the introduction of the spinning w^heel the 
Independent thought that this would mark the end of the country's 
economic dependence. ** More than all, the revolutionary employ- 
ment of the people in the work of the spinning wdiool will band them ail 
in a spiritual brotherhood going out to do bloodless battle for the 
nation ' s freedom . ’ " 

The Tilak Swaraj Fund it regarded as ihe Nation's sixdke fund 
against the day of the National Strike. 

28. Muhammad Ali's Speech re an Afghan invasion. — After the 
Bezw-ada meeting, Gandhi and the Ali P>rothers made a pro- 
pagandist tour in the Madras Presidency. This tour w^as chiefly 
remarkable for an indiscreet speech by Muhammad All at Madras on 
.the 2nd April 192 L on the duties of Muslims in the ovcnl of am 
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Afghan invasion. He said that if the Amir of Afghanistan or any* 
oiu-side power were to invade India to subjugate its people it was the 
duty of Muslims to I'esist the attack. But if the Amir of Afghanistan 
were to invade India, not with a view to its subjugation, but to 
attack those who wished to subjugate his people, who held the Holy 
Places of Islam, who wished to crush Islam and to destroy the 
IMuslim faith and the Ivhilafat, then it would be the duty of Muslims 
not merely to refuse to assist the Government but to gird up thein 
oins and fight the good fight for Islam. 

This declaration caused uneasiness to Hindus who had no illusions 
as to how they were likely to fare in the event of such an invasion, 
the object of which might be Interpreted h\ Muhammad Ali and his 
brother Moslems as they thought fit. This uneasiness was not cal- 
culated to cement the ties of Ilindu-Mosiern Unitj^ and, for some 
time, in order to distract attention from it, the extremist press con- 
tinued to agitate, and to minimise what it decided to label the 
Afghan Bogey The views of the Hindu leaders of Non-co-opera- 
tion on this matter were announced in speeches at the Allahabad’ 
District Conference early in Ma 3 ^ Some of these views are reproduced’ 
as showing the lengths to which Hindu leaders were compelled to go 
in order to preserwe their principle of Hindu-Moslorn Unity and also 
the bitterness they openly exhibited towards the Government. 

Gandhi said*^'* that if Afghanistan should invade India he would' 
tell Indians not to assist the Government. At the time of such an 
invasion the Govei'iiment should expect no assistance from them 
unless it promised them Swaraj. They wanted to mend or end the* 
Government which had ordered the Punjabis to crawl (at Amritsar). 
Lajpat Bai, speaking on the sumo question, said they could never 
co-operate with this Government under any circumstances. It would 
be better for Hindus to be the slaves of Muslims rather than of 
another nation. It V’us preferable to die fighting one another than 
to live under foreign rule. 

29. Working Committee Meeting, Allahabad, 12th May, — Tlie 
Working Committee next met at Allahabad and its members 
attended the Allahabad District Conference. No copies were pub- 
lished of any formal resolutions passed but the meeting w^as notable 
as it coiisidered the matter of Gandhi’s then forthcoming interview 
with H. E. the Viceroy. As the discussions of the Committee were 
private, there is naturally no authentic record of what passed at 
them, but according to confidential and reliable information, Gandhi 
and Moti Lai Nehru w’ere in favour of effecting a compromise with 
the Government at that stage, but were opposed by Muhammad Ali 
and Lajpat Bai on the ground that the Government would not permik 
the continuance of the agitation while the compromise was under* 
discussion, and if the agitation were allowed to subside, it would not 
be possible to revive it to the strength and the dimensions it had' 


*Part. II, paragraph 83. 
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attained. As regards the minimum demands aecepiabk*, Lajpat Ihii 
is reported to have expressed his willingness to accept Home Eule 
within the British Empire provided substantial reforms were granted 
-at once and repression w'as stopped immediately. Mxihammad Ah 
hold that there could be no settlement oi' the Ivhiiafat question wliicdi 
‘did not include Palestine. 

Shortly after this Gandhi loft fur Simla where he had a series of 
private interviews with H. E. the Viceroy. He left Simla on the 
19fch of May. 

30. Working Committee Meeting, Bombay, 14th and 15th 
.June. — The Working Committee again met at Bombay on the 14Ui 
and 15 ill of June. The principal items on the agenda were; — 

(1) The situation in respect of the collections for the Tilnk 

Swaraj Fund. 

(2) To consider a request by the Lahore City Congress Committee 

to start civil disobedience in the matter of the i*ei*usal of 
the District Authorities under the Seditious Meetings A<'t 
to permit meetings of the Committee. 

(3) The duty of Non-co-operators proceeded against \mc]t‘r ihe 

law. 

(4) Congress elections, 

(5) The duty of Indians in the event of hostilities being re-(»p«au'd 

between the British Government and th<i Turkish rn- 
ment at Angora. 

The Working Committee promulgated the following decisions: — 

(1) Collections made for, or donations given to local instilmiuns 

or for local needs arising out of Non-co-operation in;«\ 
retained wholly by the organisers concerned and at their 
instance might bo considered pari of ihe Tilak Bwaraj 
Fund. It was open to donors to the I'und to earmark 
their donations for specific purposes so long as these })ur- 
poses were not inconsistent .with the objects of the Fumh^ 

(2) Permission to the Lahore City Congress Committee to start 

civil disobedience was refused until the All-India Congress 
Committee decided on that stop. 

(3) Non-co-operators in the event of prosecution should not ]);irti- 

cipate in the proceedings beyond making to the Court a, 
full statement of the facts in order to establish tlu-ir 
innocence before the public. If security was demanded 
from Non-eo-opefators under the Criminai Procedure CV»de, 
they should refuse to offer security and should offer to 

-At that time it appeared e.xtremeb" improhabk* that the rollet-t itins 
for the Tilak Swaraj Fund would approach anything like the total of a trove 
•of rupees wdiich had been fixed at Bezwada and this resolution was tantamount 
"to permitting all collections, made since the heginuing of the movement in he 
reckoned towards that total. 
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undergo iuiprisonment. The Working ConirniUeo was also^ 
of opinion that lawyers were precluded from appearing as- 
counsel with or without payment. 

(4) In order to secure adequate representation of Muslims, all 

Congress l^xlies woro advised to give full effect in Congress 
elections to the proportion fixed in the Liucknow Pact of 
1910. 

(5) With reference to the propriety of Indians assisting the 

British Government in the event of hostilities being re- 
opened by the British Government against, the Turkish 
Government at Angora, the "Working Committee was of 
opinion that, consistently with the Non-co-operation Resolu- 
tion adopted by the special session of the Congress at 
Calcutta, it was the duty of every Indian to refraixi from 
helping the British Government in the prosecution of such 
hostilities in direct defiance of Muslim opinion and it w^-as, 
therefore, the duty of every Indian to decline to serve in 
connection therewith. 

31. Situation on the 30th June in regard to the Bezwada 
Resolutions. — ^When the 30th of June arrived it w’as triumphantly 
announced by Gandhi after a very strenuous personal canvass in 
Bombay, that the erore of rupees fixed at Bezwada had been collected. 
The Pi’ovincial contributions announced were as follows : — 


Provit.ee. Rnx>€"cs in lakhs, 

Bf)nibay City . ' . . • . . » . 

Bengal ......... 25 

Gujerai and Kaihiawai* . . • . . . . . 15 

Punjab 5 

^Madras a!:d Andhra 4 

C'eniral Provinces and Berar ...... 3 

Maharashtra (including Bombay suburbs) .... 3 

Bchar 3 

Sind ........ 2 

Burma ......... Izt 

United Provinces ........ 2^ 

Kariiatak ......... 1 

Delhi . • 2 

Ajmer and Merwara h 

Ori?Ba, Assam, etc. ........ i 


Total 


105 


There is good ground to discount a considerable proportion of these- 
claims but, after making all allowance for exaggeration and mis- 
statement, the fact unquestionably remains that the sums collected 
in the time were sufficiently large to constitute a notable achievement 
and a reeoi’d in Indian agitation. Of the other items of the Eezwada- 
programme little was said because little had been done. 
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82. Session the All-India Congress Committee, Bombay, 28th 
:t;o 30th July. — Tlio All-India Congress (Committee met at Bombay 
«^on the 28th to tlie 3()th of July. 

It passed resolutions that: — 

(1) iJ- the British Covermneut persisted in bringing to India the 

Prince of AValcs in spite of the growing intresi and <ns- 
couteuu, it was the duty ol everyone to refrain from parti- 
cipating in, or assisting in, any welcome to H. li. PI., or in 
any functions organised ofBcially or otherwise in connection 
with the visit- 

(2) In order to attain Swaraj, and to secui*e redress of the 

Punjab and Khilafat grievances during the year, the Com- 
mittee advised all Congress organisations to concentrate 
on attaining a complete boycott of foreign cloth by the 
30th of September, and on the manufacture of country- 
made cloth by stimulating hand-spinning and hand- weaving. 
Accordingly it called on all persons belonging to the 
Congress to discard foreign cloth from the 1st day of 
August and advised all Congress oz'ganisations : — 

(1) To utilise all national institutions as far as possible for 
hand-spinning and hand weaving. 

(2) To introduce spinning wheels in such homes as did 
not yet possess them. 

(3) To take a census in every district of w’eavers and to 
induce them to use hand-spun yarn as far as possihk*, 
and otherwise Indian mill-spun yam. 

(4) To open depots for the supply of country-made cloth, 
spinning wheels, hanrl-looms and accessories. 

(5) To collect foreign cloth from consumers for destruction, 
or tise outside India according to option. 

The Committee invited miU-agents and shareholders in Indian 
-^cloth mills to support the national eh’ort by regulating the price of 
their products, so as to bear a proportion to the wages of the mill 
hands and other e:<i>enditure, so that the products might be within 
the reach of the poorest. It trusted that in no case would prices be 
raised above the rates then prevailing. The Committee further invited 
importers of foreign cloth and yam to co-operate with the nation by 
immediately stopping all foreign orders and by endeavouring to dispose 
of their stocks, as far as possible, outside India. 

The Committee deplored the mob excesses that had been committed 

iMalegaon and at Aligarh "" even though under groat provocation 
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and congratulated the Indian people on the complete self-i'estraint 
they had exhibited, notwithstanding grave provocation, at several 
places named, including Dharwar. The attitude of the Congress and 
the relation of Non-co-operation to the numerous instances of mob 
violence and intimidation which occurred during the year will be 
discussed elsewhere. As regards those who had lost their lives, the 
Committee reserved its sympathy entirely for the rioters and the 
following passage is instructive: — The Committee tenders sympathy 
.ai)fl congratulations to the families of those who lost their lives by 
unprovoked fire opened by local auhorities at several places; and 
•congratulates all brave and innocent citizens who have been wounded 
or suffering imprisonment.’' Of those unfortunate Police Officers who 
had been savagely done to death and burnt at Malegaon there vras 
no word beyo.nd the perfunctory deprecation of mob excesses. 

The Congress Committee held that the way to freedom lay only 
through the imprisonment, without defence, of innocent men and 
■women 

The All-India Congress Committee also considered its position in 
relation to the sanctioning of civil disobedience. Towards this 
matter the attitude of the delegates was interesting, Beliable informa- 
tion shows that, though most Provinces had asked for its initiation 
in one form or another, most of the delegates at Bombay were actually 
opposed to it. The Eesolution on the subject noted the reasonable 
desire of workers in various parts of the country to take up civil 
disobedience in answer to the repressive measures of Local Govern- 
ments. In order to test, however, the measure of influence attained 
by the Congress over the people, and also to retain on the part of 
the nation, an atmosphere free for the proper and swift prosecution 
.(;f the Khaddar campaign, the Committee was of opinion that civil 
.disobedience should be postponed till after the completion of the 
programme relating to foreign and homespun cloth. After this pro- 
gramme had been successfully carried through, the Committee would 
.not hesitate, if necessary, to recommend a course of civil disobedience. 
Ncvei’theless, the Committee declared it open to any province or place 
to adopt civil disobedience, subject to the apprQval of the Working 
•Committee, to be obtained through the Provincial Congress Com- 
mittees concerned. 

Another important step taken by the All-India Congress Committee 
at this session was its authorisation of the Working Committee to 
take all such action as may be necessary to give effect to the 
resolutions of the Congress and of the All-India Congress Committee, 
and to deal with all matters with which the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee is empowered to deal, and which may arise while this Committee 
is not sitting and which may require urgent attention Thus, in 
-effect, complete control of the movement was formally handed over 
to the Working Committee, a step which caused considerable mis- 
giving even to ardent Non -co-operators. 
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The following composed the Working Oominittee at that time: — 

f 1. C. Bijoyraghavachariai* 

I 2. Pandit iVIotilal Nebi'U 

^ I a. Dr. M. A. Aiisari 

Bx-officio i . T, . 1 . . 

I 4. C . Kajgopalacnariai* 

j 6. Seth Jamnalal Bajaj 
6. Tinar Sobhani 
M. K. Gandhi 
8. La j pat Bai 
e. C. E. Das 

10. Mubanimad AH , 

11. N, C. Kelkar 

12. Hakim Ajmal Kbau 

13. K. Veiikalaxjpaya , 

14 . Eajendra Prasad . 

15. y. J. Patel 

This meeting of the Ali-Inclia Congress Coinniiliee expressed its 
attitude towards the temperance movemeat, in connection ^\'ith whudi 
the use of coercion and violence by its adherents conspicxious. 
The Committee noted with deep saiisfaciiou the growth ol’ publii^ 
opinion against the use and sale of intoxicating liqnoi's (»r (trugs as 
shown by the peacefully picketting shops licensed tor tiu* purfjose of 
selling them, and it noted with concern the undut‘ and improper 
interfei’ence, commenced by the Oovermnent in various })ar{.s of the 
country, with the i^ccogniscd right of the public to wean weak membiTs 
from temptations to visit such shox^s. In the event of such interfer- 
ence being persisted in, the Committee ^vould be prepared to recorm 
mend the continuance of picketting in disregard of such inlerfi*renec. 
What the methods of weaning weak members from temptaiion incluclc-d 
will appear when considerin^g the general propaganda and methods of 
the movement. 

33. Committee for Propaganda in the Army. — Up to this time 
there had been no oxien and organised campaign to seduce the Army 
from its duty* biTi it now appeared, from confidential information 
regarding the unpublished doings of the Working Connnittoe, Uiat a 
committee for propaganda in the Army was fox’med consisting <if ; — 

M. K. Gandhi, 

Muhammad Ali, 

Abul Kalam Axad, and 
Lajpat Rai. 

It appeared from the proceedings also that it was claimed that 
successful work had been carried on among -Tat regiments from a 
propaganda centre at Aligarh, and that Sardul Bingh Cavessiur, a 


. President. 

. ^ General SeerelarieM, 

• ^ Treasurers. 

. Bombay. 

. Punjab, 

. IJeng-al and Assam. 

. ICiulafat. 

. Maharashtra (Bombay.) 
. Khilafai. 

, Andhra (Madras.) 

, Bihar and Ori.ssa. 

, Maharashtra (Bombay ). 




*Part II, paragraph 94. 
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-Sikh malcontent, had been at work among Sikh Hegiments. This 
man acted as the link between the Congress extremists and the Sikh 
extremist organisations and had been convicted and imprisoned shortly 
before this Bombay Session of the Committee. It was stated that 
the ugh his conviction would hamper the work, two other good men 
wc'j’e working and Bajpat Bai expected to get more. Work among 
Pathans had been satisfactory but they had no one to work among 
the Gurkhas. Soldiers w^ere asked not to resign, nor to mutiny, nor to 
raise any trouble in their units, but when the message came they 
should not fire on their countrymen. 

As will appear later the organised campaign against the Army and 
the Police was opened by a religious fativa'^' issued by extremist 
Ulemas from Delhi, and the Congress supported the campaign under 
the pretext of challenging and denouncing the Government's right to 
interfere in what it sought to represent as a purely religious matter. 
At the close of the year a similar exploitation of Hinduism was con- 
templated on the score of ]protection of the cow. 

Another small item and this resume of the proceedings of the 
All-India Congress Committee at Bombay may be closed. Much was 
made of the fact, in the Extremist press, that C. B. Das was unani- 
mously elected by Provincial Congress Committees to be President of 
the Session of the National Congress at Ahmedabad in December. It 
subsequently appeared, however, that confidential letters had issued 
from the Working Committee to Provincial organisations requesting 
that C. B. Das might be so elected and the elections were declaimed 
in accordance with this inspiration. 

34. Meeting of the Working Committee, Patna, 17th August. — 

Little of interest occurred at this meeting of the Working Committee. 
'The real reason for the selection of Patna as a meeting place was the 
necessity of guarding against trouble between Hindus and Muslims 
during the festival of the Bakr-Id. Gandhi and others made special 
tours in the areas where riots were most feared by the Provincial 
Congress and Khilafat leaders, to appeal for the preservation of peace 
and non-violence. Thanks to special inecautions by the Government 
and these efforts ]\v n.oii-co-ox')oraiors, the festival passed without 
Kiisturbance. 

The Working Committee resolved that, to effect a comi^lete boycott 
of foreign cloth by the SOtli of September, it was necessary that foreign 
‘doth from every house should be collected by volunteers, under proper 
■control, to be specially set apart for the purpose. 

It also called on all Provincial Committees to spend on Swadeshi 
not less than one-fourth of its contributions to tlie Tilak Swaraj Fund. 

35. Meeting of the Working Committee, Calcutta, 9th September 

During the interval between the Patna meeting and the re-assembly 
of the Committee at Calcutta, Gandhi and Muhammad Ali had been 
on a propaganda tour in Assam and a part of Bengal. The peace of 
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their progress was rudely shattered by the neu's of the Mopiah out* 
break in Malabar, which was widely and very naturally believed to 
be a direct outcome of Khilafat i>ropaganda. Since there was little 
to choose between the leaders of Non-co-operation and the leaders 
< L Khilafat it behoved both to iX'pudiatc responsibility and incon- 
venient facts as early as might be. Accordingly a I'csolution was 
published to the following effect by the Working Cfjiumittee: — 

The Working Committee deeply regretted the acts of violenct^ com- 
mitted bv the Moplahs — such acts being evidence of the find lliai 
there were still people in India who Inal not undtu-stood the message 
of the National Congress and the Central Khilafat Commi1ii*e. It 
called every Congress and Khilafat worker to spread tla^ message of 
non-violence — even under the gravest provocation — throughout ilui 
length and breadth of India. The Working Committee desired it to 
be known that evidence in its possession showed that provo<*ation 
beyond endurance had been given to tlie iM'oplahs, and that llie ri^ports 
published by and on behalf of the Government, gave a one-si<led and 
highly exaggerated account of the wrongs done, by tiie IM'o]>lahs aiirl 
an understatement of the needless destruction of lift‘ resort t‘<l to by 
the Government in the name of peace and order. 

The Working Committee rogi*etted to f»ml that- ther<* had been 
instances of so-called forcible conversions (of Hindus iu Islam) by 
some fanatics among the Moplahs, but warned the public* against 
believing the Government's inspired versions of such happenings. 
It then quoted a report supplied by its local organisation which slati^d 
that the organisation had only heard of cl cast*s of such cjonver- 
slon and that these ^\'ere the acts of a fanatic gang %vhi<jh was always 
opposed to the Khilafat and Non-co-operation movements, and further 
that disturbances had taken place only in arcus iu which Congress and 
Khilafat activities had been pi’ohibilcd by the authorities. 

Perhaps the pithiest commentary on this laboured and disingenuous 
defence was that in certain Taluks, where the rebels ol>taine<l a lem- 
poraiy sway, they declared that they had set up Khilafat Kingdoms, 
while the campaign of murder, ■noienoe and loot against the Hindu 
population continued with unabated zeaL 

The Working Committee also empowered Gandhi to sanction (d\il 
disobedience in respect of the grazing tax in certain parts of Andhra, 
should the situation warrant it and if such a step were consistent \vith 
non-violence. It does not appear that Gandhi ever did sanction this 
particular form of disobedience in Andhra, but that made little differ- 
ence to the local leaders of Non-co-operation who successfully incited 
the peasantry to disregard the Forest laws, to graze their crops on 
forest lands, and to carry off forest produce in defiance of the ]a%v and 
the forest officials. 

36. Meeting of the Working Committee, Bombay, the 6th October* 

— When the Working Committee next met at Bombay on the 5th 
October an important event had taken place in the arrest of the 
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Ali Brothers* and five other leaders as the result of a Besolution they 
had been instrumental in passing at the Khilafat Conference in 
Karachi! on July 10th. This resolution declared it unlawful for any 
Muslim to serve in the Army or to assist in recruiting for the Army; 
also that, should the British Government fight openly or secretly with 
the Turkish Government at Angora, the Muslims of India would start 
civil disobedience and would declare complete independence at the next 
session of the Congress at Ahmedabad ^vhere an Indian Eepublic \\'Ould 
be declared. For this the Ali Brothers and 5 others were arrested 
just after the Calcutta Session of the Working Committee and pro- 
ceedings were instituted against them, under section 120B read with 
section 131 and under section 505 read with sections 100 and 117 ot‘ 
the Indian Penal Code, for attempting to seduce Mussulman officers, 
and soldiers in the Army from their duty. The reply of the Working 
Committee to this prosecution w^as to congratulate those arrested on 
their prosecution, to declare that the subject matter of the prosecution 
virtually reaffirmed the principle already laid down by the Congress- 
at Calcutta and Nagpur and that it w^as contrary to the national 
interest and the national dignity for any Indian to engage or remain 
in the service of the Government in any capacity whatsoever — a 
Government that had used the Army and Police to repress the just 
aspirations of the people and to crush the national spirit of the 
Egyptians, the Turks, the Arabs and other nations. 

The Working Committee declared further that it had been deterred 
from calling out soldiers and civilians in the name of the Congress, 
only because the Congress was not yet ready to support those who 
left the service of Government and who were without other means of 
livelihood. Nevertheless the Committee declared its opinion that it 
was the clear duty of every Government employee whether soldier 
or civilian, able to support himself without Congress assistance, to 
leave the service of Government. The Committee pointedly drew the 
attention of all Indian soldiers and police to its statement that hand- 
spinning and hand-weaving offered them an honourable means of 
independent livelihood. Lastly the Committee declared its opinion 
that the reasons given for the prosecution of the Ali Brothers and their 
co-accused constituted an undue interference with religious liberty. 

So, at this stage, the object of the Congress-Khilafat campaign 
was to paralyse the executive force of the Government under the 
cry that Government was unduly interfering with their religion.''' 
Had no action been taken by the Government the campaign would 
still have been carried on by the Khilafat Party by the exploitation 
and dissemination of the religious fatica of the Muslim extremist 
divines which declared service in the Police and the Army religiously 
unlawful. Now that the Government had acted both organisations 
called on their subordinate branches to carry on this portion of 
the campaign with redoubled vigour; the Congress by demanding the 
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•adoption at public meetings of the resokition uutline<I above; the 
Khilafat the realBrmatiou of the Karachi resolution on siniilar 
•occasions and by the general dissemination of ieailctts coniaiiHng the 
proscribed Oombiued action by the Hindus and IMusIini 

leaders was taken on this occasion at Bombay in the preparation and 
publication of an artfully worded manifesto uvta* Urn signntmv of 
50 leaders. This document, stated that tiie signatories, speaking in 
their individual capacity, declared it to be the inherent right of every- 
one to express his opinion without restraint on the propriety of 
citizens offering their services to, or remaining in the taiiploy of the 
Oovernment in the Civil or Military Departments. 1’he signatories 
declared that it was contrarv to the national dignit\ ior an\ haliuii 
to serve as a civilian or more especially as a solditag* and tliat it was 
the duty of every Jndian soldier and tdvilian to stiver In's eonm?etion 
with the Government and to find suna* miua* means of livelihood. 

37. The comments of the Tribune The remarks of the 
Tribune of l^ahore (11th Octolaa’j on tliis manih‘sio nm worthy 
of reproduction, This journal consistent iy maintained a. frumdly 
attitude to Non-eo-operators and XtiUaHi-operuiion, thougli not hesital* 
ing to offer amicabh* criticism at limes. It is prt*-t*minentK a Kution- 
alist organ sympathising with and in touch with Xationalist politics and 
politicians, and as such the following passage has peculiar signifiuancie. 
After |3ointing out various delects in the manifesto and its imp!i(»utions 
the paper continued: — 

Bet us hasten to add that from the point of view of the signatories 
to the manifesto as well as the Working Commiltce, a!! this is of no 
account. They, or at any rate many of them, beliowat in the first 
place that this splem of government that %ve luive in .India, is the 
w^orst of all possible evils and secondly and consequently that any- 
thing would be better than it, be it anarchy, chaos, <fonfusion and 
widespread disorders ’h 

This assertion was not put forward as a mere deduction, however 
obvious, from the tactics of the Non-co-operators, but was definitely 
made as if from the knowledge and information of one well-qualified 
to speak. 

38. Resolutions regarding Boycotts and Civil Disobedience.— To 

return to the proceedings of the Working Committee. ih*garding thi^ 
boycott of foreign cloth the Committee had to regret, that in spite 
of considerable progress, it had not been completed in the two months 
allowed for its completion by the All-India Congress Committ.ct.‘. The 
Working Committee called for special efforts on the part of .all sub- 
ordinate organisations to complete the boycott by the end o£ October. 

As to civil disobedience wdiich mo.st of the members were denirouw 
of voting, Gandhi secured the passage of a resolution di^elarim-- it not 
possible to authorise any general plan of civil disobedience ""in nnv 
Oongress district or province where the effective boycott of imxnmi 
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cloth had not been completed, and sufficient country -made cloth was 
not manufactured by hand-spinning and hand-weaving for the wants 
of the District or Province concerned. But the Committee authorised 
civil disobedience by individuals who might be hindered in the pro- 
secution of the Swadeshi propaganda, provided that it was done under 
the authority of the Provincial Congress Committee and that the 
Provincial Committee were assured of the non-violent atmosphere 
being retained. 

In the matter of the attitude of Non-co-operators to the visit of 
H. B. H. the Prince of Wales, the Working Committee advanced 
beyond their former position and now recommended a general volun- 
tary hartal throughout India with ** an eh’ective boycott ** of any 
public welcome to H. R. H. during his visit to India. The Working 
Committee left the necessary arrangements to the Provincial Congress 
Committees concerned. This step was to have disastrous conse- 
quences at Bombay when H. R. H. landed in India, while in Calcutta 
this behest was to be utilised to produce so intolerable a state of 
coercion and intimidation, together with an almost general suspension 
of the business of the city, that action against the organisation respon- 
sible could be no longer delayed. 

39. Foreign Policy. — ^At this meeting the Working Committee 
adopted and published, for public criticism and for submission to the 
All-India Congress Committee, its long delayed resolution on the 
Foreign Policy of the Congress. The Working Committee recom- 
mended that the Congress should let it be known to the neighbouring 
and other States — 

(1) That the Government of India in no way represents Indian 

opinion. Its traditional policy has been more tOi hold India 
under subjection than to protect her borders. 

(2) That India, as a self-governing country, can have nothing to- 

fear from any state and has no intention of establishing 
trade relations inimical or unacceptable to any State. 

(3) That India considers most of the treaties entered into by the 

Imperial Government with neighbouring states as mainly 
designed to perpetuate the exploitation of India by the 
Imperial power. It, therefore, urges all friendly disposed 
states to refrain from entering into any treaty with the 
Imperial power. 

(4) That when India has attained self-government Mussalman 

states should feel assured that her foreign policy will always, 
be guided so as to respect Mussalman religious obligations. 

40. Retirement of the President of the Working Committee. — 
After the last session of the All-India Congress Committee at Bombay 
at the end of July, the Working Committee had shed its President 
Bijoyraghavachari of Madras. The manner in which the Congress 
elections had been conducted in Bengal and Madras had been 
challenged at the previous session, and though the President ruled 
that the elections had been improperly held he very inconsistently 
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permitted the delegates concerned to participate m the proceedings. 
The Working Committee had considered the matter iurther and in the 
voluntary absence of the Chairman passed a resolution shelving the 
constitutional question involved and requesting aggrieved parties, tor 
the sake of the urgent work in liand, to lay aside their grievances and 
devote their whole energies to the campaign. 

The President apparently disliked the way events \yero ti^nding and 
i*e turned to the charge later by cii'cularising Pro"v incial oxganibations 
to regard the session of the A. I. O. Committee as cancelled, pending 
the holding of new elections, as the e%^ents under consid<‘raiion wore 
so important that the electorate should, have the opportunity to express 
its views again. The Working Committee issued opposing circnilars 
and the President accordingly dropped out of the Committee and its 
activities, having met with negligible support front the subordinate 
organisations. 

41. Delhi Session of the AH-India Congress Committee, 4th 
•and 5th November. — ^^rhe All-India Congress Commitiee met at Delhi 
on the 4tli and 5th of November, to take stock of tJie situation and 
to consider the further action to be pursued during the period before 
the session of the National Congress at Alimcdabad at the end of 
December. The' feature of this Delhi session was the rcstivuness dis- 
played by a large proportion of the delegates against Gandhi’s sin ness 
of declaring mass civil disobedience imnualiately. The result of the 
struggle was a curious resolution which, while permitting civil dis- 
obedience, in effect forbade it by the strictness and extent of the 
limitations it imposed. The explanation of its acceptance by an 
impatient assenibly Lay in Gandhi’s announcement that he hoped to 
start civil disobedience personally, in the Biirdoli I'aluk of the Surat 
District, Bombay Presidency, by November the 23rd. This was to 
be a crucial test besides affording a valuable object-lesson for imitators. 
It seems correct to say that the Committee gave a grumbling assent 
to the scheme, mainh' out of personal regard for Gandhi and u feeling 
that he should be allow^ed to have his own way in his own movement 
till the end of the year within which he had promised ** Bwaraj 
It seemed clear that after that time Gandhi would have served 
his turn and if he failed to produce Swaraj as promised he would 
have 'to make way for other leaders and other methods. The treat- 
ment accorded to Bijoyraghavachari, and even to B. C. Pal earlier 
in the year, showed that the Nationalist machine would ruthlessly 
reject old and trusted leaders Tvho could not or 'would not keep up with 
its reckless career. B. C. Pal as President of the Bengal Provincial 
Conference had pleaded for a definition of the Swaraj the Congress 
was striving for, and had defined his own ideal as a democratic Swaraj 
founded on village institutions, which hj representation on elected 
District and Provincial Governments would express itself in the 
•elected Central Government. The effort immediately cost him liis 
place in the Non-co-operation party which cast him out with contempt. 
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42. Resolutions Passed. — The resolutions passed by the Committee 

Delhi were to the following effect: — 

Whereas not much more than one month remained for the 
establishment of Swaraj before the end of the year and 
the Nation had demonstrated its capacity to observe com- 
plete non-violence over the arrest of the Ali Brothers, 
the All-India Congress Committee authorised every Pro- 
vincial Committee, on its own responsibility, to undertake 
civil disobedience including the non-payment of taxes, but 
subject to the following conditions: — 

Any person offering individual civil disobedience must: — 

(a) Have completely fulfilled the part of the Swadeshi 
programme applicable to him. 

(b) Be a believer in Hindu-Moslem Unitj^ and in the unity 
of the other communities in India professing differ- 
ent religions. 

(c) Believe in non-violence as absolutely essential for 
the redress of the. Punjab and Khilafat wrongs and 
the attainment of Swaraj. 

(d) If a Hindu, show by personal conduct that he regarded 
untouchability as a blot upon Nationalism. 

For purposes of mass civil disobedience a District or Tahsil should 
be treated as a unit and therein a vast majority of the population 
must have adopted full Swadeshi and must be clothed in cloth hand- 
spun and handwoveii in the District or Tahsil, and must believe in 
and practise all the other items of the Non-co-operation programme. 
'The Working Committee was empowered to relax any of these condi- 
tions at its discretion. Civil resisters and their dependents were 
enjoined to expect no support from Congress funds and it was resolved 
that the families of civil resisters sentenced to imprisonment must 
-support themselves by handspinning or hand weaving or by other means. 

The Committee expressed dissatisfaction at the progress made with 
the Swadeshi programme and the cloth boycott, and called on all 
workers to devote exclusive attention to boycott of foreign cloth so as 
to enable the country to offer civil disobedience. 

It endorsed the resolution of the Working Committee regarding 
the duty of Government employees, and declared it to be the inherent 
right of every citizen to appeal in an open manner to the soldier and 
the civilian to sever his connection with a.* Government which had 
forfeited the confidence and support of the vast majority of the 
population in India. 

It adopted the draft resolution of the Working Committee on the 
Foreign policy of the Congress, and instructed the Working Committee 
to appoint, as soon as the time had arrived to do so, a Commission to 
proceed to Malabar to investigate the causes of the Moplah riots, 
the extent of the outrages alleged to have been committed by the 
rioters, the forcible conversion of Hindus to Islam and certain other 
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matters. It also published the auiouiit actually collt-'etcd for the- 
Tilak Swaraj Pund under the Bezwiid.i Itosolutious. This amount 
was now said to be 99,37,14.) rupees — still short of thi* crure so 
triumphantly announced as collected at the end of June. 

43. Bombay riots 17th to 21st of November. — The precise value 
of the All-India Congress Committee’s injunctions regarding the 
observance of the principle of non-violence, was almost immediately 
apparent in the serious rioting which occurred at Bomba\ tVoni the 
17th to the 21st of November. In accordance with the W'orking 
Committee’s directions regarding the visit of Tl. Ji. H. the I'rinc-o 
of Wales, the Bombay Provincial Congress Committee, in common 
with other Provmeial Committees, had arrauged for a “ general 
voluntary hartal ”. As a counter attraction to the ceremonies allciid- 
ing the landing at Bombay of H. B. IT. the Prince of Wales a public 
meeting w'as arranged which was addressed by Gandhi himself. The 
crowd on dispersing after the meeting, wont into Iho city and com- 
moneed violent interference with pcr.sons who w<‘re not observing 
the hartal in accordance with its di sires, i)urut trumcars and motox^ 
cars, assaulted Europeans, Anglo-Indians and L’arsecs of whoxn 2 wore 
murdered and one severely wounded with a bayonet. The trouble 
developed into sustained inter-sectarian rioting iittended with arson 
and serious loss of life, due both to assavilt and the action. of the 
military and the Police in suppressing the disturbances. 

Gandhi seems at first to have been apjinllcd at this revolaiaon of 
the results of his movement and the worth of his pi’opaganda. lie 
published some frank, if inadequate, statements regarding his own. 
responsibility for the disaster and his incapacity to control the mobs 
which the Congress and himself had called into being on this occasion. 
He also summoned a meeting of the Working Committee to consider; 
the situation. 

44. Working Committee’s Besolution on the Biots.— Gandhi’s 
repentance and. confessions must have been both dist.astcful and em- 
bari’assiug to his colleagues on the Working Committee. At any rate 
the resolutions published showed that they wore not going to permit 
^emselves to be deterred from proceeding with their programme. 
Basing their resolution on the audaciously false assumption that peace 
had been restored without any Government aid whatsoever, they 
actually expressed their opinion that the riots had proved bv the 
response of the people tg them natural leaders, that the masses had 
advanced in their adherence to the principle of non-violence. Further, 
that this outbreak of violence had shown the necessity of further 
educating the masses, and the Woi’king Corniuillce seized on this 
order the re-organisation, co-ordination and strengthening 
ot the National Volunteers under their own supremo control. 

45 Calcutta Hartal, 17th November.— Meantime at Calcutta the 
hartal oi the 17th of November had been made so complete, through the 
objectionable methods of the Congress and Khilafat Volunteers, that 
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the business and legitimate activities of the citizens were in effect 
suspended and an intolerable state of affairs prevailed. The volunteers 
by persuasion, and in default by picketing and coercion, largely suc- 
ceeded in withdrawing labour from road transport and industry. 
They interfered even with private domestics and attempted to usurp 
the functions of the regular Police in the control of traffic. 

46. Local Government forced to take action. — The Bengal Govem-^ 
ment were forced to act and declared the Congress and Khilafat 
volunteers unlawful associations under the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act of 1908, and action was taken to raid and search Congress and 
Khilafat offices throughout the Province. This example was imitated 
in rapid succession by the Governments of the United Provinces, 
Assam, Bihar and Orissa and the Punjab, in the latter the Seditious- 
Meetings Act being also applied to certain districts. 

To this action by these Governments the Provincial Congress- 
leaders concerned at once showed open defiance, and having published 
their intention to continue the formation of the National Volunteer- 
Corps proceeded to put it into execution. This left the Provincial 
Governments concerned no alternative but to enforce the law, and. 
the arrests of Lajpat Eai in the Punjab, C. B. Das in Bengal and 
Moti Lai Nehru in the United Provinces, with others of lesser note,, 
took place within a few days of each other. The issue had thus 
shifted from mass civil disobedience and individual disobedience to> 
non-moral laws, to civil disobedience to enforce the right of the 
subject to freedom of association and public meeting — a change of 
the greatest tactical value to the Non-co-operators. 

While Gandhi’s intention to launch civil disobedience, mass and 
individual, may have commanded a certain amount of sympathy 
outside the ranks of Non-co-operators, to a greater extent it caused 
alarm and misgiving, particularly after the Bombay riots; but the 
resentment caused by the application of the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act of 1908 and of the Seditious Meetings Act soon warmed' 
these waverers into outspoken opposition to the Government’s action. 
Moderate politicians and members of Legislative Councils joined in- 
the chorus of protest that was raised, and were at pains to emphasise 
> the gravity •of the situation that had been produced. 

47. Attitude of the Moderates. — This speedy descent of the* 
Moderates on Gandhi’s side of the fence (upon which they had sat 
so long) may appear puzzling at first sight, particularly if it be 
recalled that in Bengal they had joined in calling on the Government 
for strong action after the harial of the 17th of November. It is 
readily intelligible, however, if it he realised that the film dividing 
the Moderate from the Extremist is one merely of method — ^not of 
aim. So long as Gandhi proceeded on his perilous course towards 
mass civil disobedience their commonsense condemned' him but they 
felt no overwhelming impulse to thwart him. They were content to» 
wait on events — ^probably in the hope that something would happen.* 
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‘to postpone the issue indefinitely. However, when Gandhi and his 
lieutenants were able to change the issue to the x’ighis of public 
.^association and public meeting and, when the sons and relatives of 
Moderates began to hli the prisons, the IModerates very quiekl\ made 
themselves heard. 

48. Proposal for a Bound Table Conference. — A deputation headed 
by Pandit Aladan Mohan Malaviya wailed on H. E, the Viceroy at 
■Calcutta on December 21st, to suggest the siuninoning of a Itouud 
Table Conference with a view to finding some way of bridging the 
breach beWeen the Government and the Nationalists. The address 
read by this deputation made it clear (1) tliat while acknowledging 
whut the Govemment had done to redress thci Punjtib and Khilufut 
wrongs, the deputation was of opinion that “ all that should have been 
done has not yet been done (2) that wdiile one stjction of the people 
regarded the Deforms as inadequate and tmsatifefactbry, and while 
another section had co-operated with the Governineni in working the 
Eeioriiis, both sections w’ere agreed in asking that full responsible 
Govornmeni should be established as speedily as possible. 

Pending tlic summoning of a Conference the deputation suggested 
the withdrawal of the notifications and proclamations under the 
Criminal Law’ Amendment Act of 19o8 and the Seditious Meetings 
Act,^ in order to allay existing exciiemetit and to rolievij the j>oIiticul 
tension. It will be observed that nothing w’as said of anv suspension 
by Non-co-operators of those activities wdiich had called the above 
‘Acts into foi’ce. Jn the face of this omission II. E. the Viceroy w’'a8 
unable to accept the suggestions of the deputation and the project 
fell through for the time being, wdiilo Pandit M. M. Malaviya and 
Mr. j\I. A. Jinuah gathered their energies for an appeal to the 
Congress itself at Ahmedabud. 

49. The Ahmedabad Session of the Indian National Congress. — 

The Annual Session of the Indian National Congress took ]>]aco at 
Aumedabad from the 24tli to the 27ih of December, under the acting 
Presidency of Hakim Ajmal Khan inra G. Ji. Das wdio had been 
elected President ^ before his axaest. Ilie resolutions shovred the 
intention to exploit for all ^it w^'as w’orth the ferment among the 
Moderates and co-op endors. The first resolution appealed to alTwho, 
while not believing in full Non-co-operation, yet consider it es.sentiai 
^ national self-respect to insist on the redress of the Kliilafat and 
Punjab w’rongs and the immediate establishment of Sw’ai*aj, to 
^co- 02 >erate in the following items of the non-co-operation programme : 

(1) The px’omotion of unity between diffex’ent I'eligious com- 

munities. 

(2) The popularisation of hand-spinmng and hand-weaving and 

ancillaiy industries. 

(8) The total prohibition of liquor and drugs. 

(4) The removal of uxitouehability and the improvement of the 
submerged classes. 
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*Gandhi was also careful to plead for tolerance of all who disagreed 
with the Non-co-operation programme, even tolerance of Government 
-servants. Tn fact everything was done to encourage the advance of 
the wary Moderate towards the Non-co-operation Camp: In eSect 
he was told ‘‘ If 3^ou cannot fully co-operate in our Non-co-operation 
then co-operate just as far as you feel you can. Meantime we will 
•do our best to make 3-0x1 feel at ease in your new surroundings 

50. Its determination to continue non-violent Non-co-operation. — 

The same policy" was visible in the fifth resolution — ^the main resolu- 
tioij of the Session. This confirmed the resolutions of non-violent 
non-co-operation, passed at Calcutta and Nagpur, as having caused 
the country to advance greatly in fearlessness, self-sacrifice and self- 
Tespect, and as having ‘‘ greatly damaged the prestige of the Govern- 
ment.'' It determined to continue the programme of non-violent 
non-co-operation with greater vigour than heretofore ‘‘ in such manner 
as each Province may determine till the Punjab and the Khilafat 
wrongs are redressed and Swaraj is established and the control of 
the Government of Indi«a passes into the hands of the people from 
those of an irresponsible corporation." Here was a long step forward 
in devolution of powers to the Provincial organisations. 

51 . Resolution re Civil Disobedience. — ^It then proceeded to raise 
in the forefront of the battle the newly- acquired slogan of " Freedom 
‘Of speech, Freedom of the Press, Freedom of Association and Freedom 
of public meeting." The wording was as follows: — 

"And whereas by reason of the threat uttered by H. F. the Viceroy 
in his recent speeches and the consequent repression started by the 
Government of India in the various Provinces by way of disbandment 
•of Volunteer Corps and forcible prohibition of public and even Com- 
mittee meetings in an illegal and high-handed manner, and wdiereas 
this repression is manifestly intended to stifle all Congress and Khilafat 
activities * * * this Congress resolves that all activities 

of the Congress be suspended as far as necessary and appeals to all 
quietly and -without any demonstration to ofler themselves for arrest 
by belonging to the Volunteer organisations to be formed throughout 
the country -h- -js- 

^ ^ Notwithstanding the proclamations prohibiting 

public meetings, and inasmuch as even Committee meetings have been 
-attempted to be construed as public meetings, this Congress advises 
the holding of Committee meetings and of public meetings, the latter 
in enclosed places and by tickets -s?- * ^ 

^are being taken in every case to avoid risk of provocation and possible 
violence by the public in consequence. 

" This Congress further is of opinion that Civil Disobedience is 
the only civilized and effective substitute for an armed rebellion when- 
evf'r every other remedy for preventing arbitrary, tyrannical and emas- 
'oulating use of authority by Individuals or corporations has been tried, 
:and, therefore, advises all Congress workers and others who believe in 
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peaceful methods and are convinced that tliex*c is no remedy save some 
kind of sacrifice to dislodge the existing Govcvmnoni from its position 
of perfect irresponsibility ** ''' ^ 

to organise individual and mass Civil Disobedience when the mass of 
the people have been sufficiently trained in the methods of non-violence. 

* * * * 

This Congress is of opinion that in order to concentrate attention 
upon Civil Disobedience * * 

all other Congress activities should be suspended whenev^-r and where- 
ever and to the extent to which it may be found n<‘ec‘ssavy/* 

52. G-andhi Predominant. — In the same rt'solution the Congress 
hoped that every person of the age of 18 and over would immediutrdy 
join the Yoiuntet'r oi'ganisation, and it made u pointed appeal U* uli 
students of suitable age to join tlie Volunteer Corps ai once. It also 
pj'C scribed an amended form of pledge for Volunteers requiring eacli to 
declare his belief ihtit tis India is dreumstanced non-violi^nci' td(aie 
can help the Ivhilafnt and the Punjab and result in the attainment of 
Swaraj ^ 

prcinisf' that so long as he remained a membt*r of the Corps he wtaild 
remain non-violent in word and in deed and w(nild earnestly (‘iideavour 
to bo so in intent, I^iirther, in view of impending arrests of Congress 
workers, it tq)pointed (hmdhi dictator of the Congress with 
plenary powers except in the settlcnuait of terms of peace with the 
Government and in the alteration of th<* creed of the Congress, 

Pandit M. M. Mulaviya and Mr. M. A. Jinnah attended the Con- 
gress with the intention of inducing that body to pass a resolution 
extending a formal welcome to the idea of a Bound Table Conference. 
In this, in spite of strenuous efforts to persuade Gandhi to accept their 
view, they were unsuccessful, and the Congress followed Gandhi with- 
out demur. In opposing a motion, by Pandit M. M. Malnviyu before 
the All-India Congress Committee, to delete from the main I'osolution 
the portion relating to aggressive civil disobedience and to place befta-i* 
the open session a resolution expre^ssing the desire of the Congress for 
a Bound Table Conference on reasonable and honourable terms, 
Gandhi urged that it would be undignified for the Congress to pa.ss 
such a resolution when there had been nothing in the Viceregal pro- 
nouncements to show the change of heart so necessary for the success 
of such a conference. 

In the open session Gandhi explained with much empliasis that 
the fifth resolution did not close the door to a Bound Table Confer- 
ence, but it must be a real conference vhere only equals were to sit 
and the Viceroy must be prepared to do justice and nothing bxit justice. 
That resolution was an irrevocable challenge to the authority which, 
to save itself, wished to crush freedom of opinion and freedom of 
association. Briefly Gandhi was opposed to a conference unless he 
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were in a position to dictate terms, and to that position Non-co-opera- 
tion had not yet attained, if any conference were arranged it* must 
be arranged by parties other than Non-co-operators who could have 
nothing to say to the j)i-'oposal unless the Government showed clearly 
a change of attitude and views. The aims and objects of Non-co- 
operation were well-known and had been many times defined and till 
such time as the Government saw' fit to move in the desired direction, 
Non-co-operators could do no less than proceed on the path they had 
appointed. If approached in a manner consonant with the dignity 
and prestige of the Congress they would not object to consider a 
proposal, but they could make no spontaneous move in that direction. 

53. Attempt to find a common platform. — To bridge this gulf 
between the Government and the Congress Pandit M. M. Malaviya 
and jMr. Jinnah set about preparations to convene a non-party con- 
ference early in the following January, with a view to devising a 
platform, acceptable to all parties, from which a 2)ro]posal might be 
made to the Government for a Bound Table Conference. These 
activities and the general situation had been very largely influenced 
by the course of events in Ireland where a Bound Table Conference 
had just been^ the means of reconciling apparently irreconcilable differ- 
-ences betw’een the British Government and the Sinn Peiners. 

54. Appearance of Violence Party. — ^Another most important 
feature of the Ahmedabad Congress was the appearance in the open 
of a party in favour of the formal adoption of violence, as a means to 
•achieve the aims of the National Congress. Hasrat Mohani both in 
the Subjects Committee and the open session of the Congress pressed 
for the alteration of the Congress creed so as to include the attaimiient 
of complete independence “ by all possible and proper means while 
in his speeches in supj)ort of his motion ho made open reference to 
violence and guerilla warfare — ^references he subsequently attempted 
to explain away. 

Allusion has been made already to the amended Volunteer pledge 
‘Contained in the fifth resolution whereby the Volunteer was to 
declare his belief that as India is circumstanced non-violence alone 
could assist in attaining the ends of the Congress. This pledge, it is 
to be borne in mind, superseded that prescribed by the All-India Work- 
ing Committee at its special session after the Bombay riots wherein 
a pledge of adherence to non-violence was prescribed “so long as 
the policy of non-violence is continued by the Nation. “ The speeches 
of Gandhi and others on the amended form of the pledge made it 
clear that non-violence was not to be regarded as an unalterable tenet 
of the Congress creed and in the case of Gandhi, liis attitude appeared 
to be that, if after fair and full trial of his methods, those methods 
failed to achieve their purpose, he would make way for those who 
had other methods to try. It did not appear, however, that he 
could himself abandon his principle of non-violence and particiiDate 
in such a venture. 



Hasrat Moliani secured but small support in tia* voting ou his 
motion, which in the optai session was (lek'ated by a majority of 
about 10 to 1* The fact must not be overlookc‘d, however, thtit this- 
result was only achieved after Gandhi had made a strenuous appeal 
to the Congress to retain his principle uf non-violence. Prt^vious to 
that appeal the volume (/f sontiuieut in favour of Hasral Mohani's 
motion was very much larger, if it did not actually predominatti iii 
the Assembly, ^rhe suppoi'ters of Hasrat Moluini's inotuai comprisi»d 
all the Andhra delegates, the Ikaigtii delegates, all the deU'gates from 
the Central Provinces, 8 from the United Proviucc‘S, a frrau Ihati- 
bay and all the Sikh delegates except one from Ht^llii. 

55. Position at the end of 1921. — ^Thus, at the close of 1921 the 
Congress were carrying on the fight with Gandhi as Died at or and ihti 
new slogan of Preedom ‘of Association, Fn^edom of Metding and 
Freedom of the Press To this new slogan a large and vocal part 
of the Co-operators had responded in all parts of India; while, un the 
other whig, a tendency to discard the principle of non- violence* 

was apparent. 



CHAPTEE III. 


Non-co-operation propaganda and its effect on the 

masses, 1921* 

It is necessary at this point to digress in order to give some account- 
of the actual methods and propaganda entployed in agitating .the 
niJisses and the effect which this propaganda had on uneducated people 
such as the industrial and agrarian labouring classes. 

56. G-andhi and the Ali Brothers tour India. — Until the arrest of“ 
Muhammad and Shaukat Ali in September, Gandhi, with one or other 
of the two brothers, was constantly touring the various Provinces of 
India, preaching and agitating. Usually they attracted large, and 
olten vast crowds, who came mainly to have a glimpse of the Mahatma 
about whom unscrupulous agitators were circulating to the credulous 
masses stories of divine attributes and miraculous powers. These 
were readily believed and thus the Mahatma's influence was streng- 
thened by a spurious divinity. Some extracts of the speeches they 
delivered to these mixed, and often completely ignorant and uneducated 
audiences will now be given. 

57. Gandhi’s Speeches. Jhansi, November 1920 . — ‘'We^must 
regard as impure the Courts of a Government which has b*ecome 
demoniacal and Satanic in its nature. It must be an unholy act fer- 
ns to go to the Courts established by the Government which prose- 
cuted, imprisoned and even put to death our great Punjab leaders- 
who were innocent.” 

Lucknow, Febnuirij 1921. — “ To-day the whole of India under- 
stands that reading in Government schools, practising in Government, 
courts and holding Government titles are dirty things. Swadeshi is 
our creed; it is our duty. I want to tell you if you want to solve 
the Khilafat question that though you believe Englishmen to be your 
enemies you must not call them enemies, but you must dislike their 
manners. They are casting evil eyes on your religion. To-day we are 
ruling India. The Government cannot cajole anybody. Our influence- 
is increasing even over the C. I. D. I positively 

assert that we are ruling India to-day 

Cuttack, March 1921. — ** I used to co-operate with the Govern- 
ment and entertain the belief that co-operation would do good, but 
I find I was mistaken. Ko good can be had of a satanic system -of 
Government 

Puri, March 1921. — “ As for cow protection, if you wish to protect, 
the cow you should either mend or end this Government 

Juhbulpore, March 1921. — '' The present Government is satanic- 
and wants you to become drunkards. It keeps you under subjection 
with the forces maintained from the Excise revenue. It is Ravan 

( 49 ) 
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Raj. The Oovemiiieut lueeis the 

■ education charges out of Excise revenue which is 17 cnavs 

If we give up driuking ii means w<* can 
educate our cliildreu and aliaiii Bwaruj 

AligarJi, Avyasi liJ'^1 , — “ The atiaiumeai of Bwaraj inf*ans that 
the whole of liindusthaii should eunie under our <juutrui. tiusi us 
at present control can be established all over the iudian ihupirt; 
means of gunpowder, shuts and aerojdaues, so we pruedaiin uur non- 
violence by means of Xou-eo-operation and there is no necal to fear 
the aeroplanes and machine guns of tin (JoverumenU We cannot 
fear a lakh of Englishmen however ]>o\verfui they imiy in* if thiily 

■ crores of men and women ai^e full; cunvince<l ol tla* iact that thtw 
cannot be coerced by atiyone 

FilibliH, .lagusf 19'21. — “ Wc innocents w’aat to go to jail and 
we wish to be Itanged. This is tht- meaning of Xoji-co.o|)<>raiion ^ 

LucL'uolv, August — ** By successfully carrying uui the 

boycott of Foreign goo<ls we wanikl gain sumeient strength to <'arry 
•out another hnai step, vh., asking the KIhhuh (peasants) to sti.spend 
2 :)a 3 /ing their land revenue *•'' Civil .Disobedience is 

such a mighty weapon that no power etin dtirc defy it. If we decidt* 
to do Civil Disobedience again.-^^t llut Govtirnment, dtdy the hiw 
and order established by the Govenimeut, then J say 50, (XK) such men 
who w’oiild do Civil J >isobe<lieneij are enough to wipe out this Goveni- 
nient. There is no question of our being wiped out by this tlovern. 
meiit; the Government itself woukl be wiped out before long. 

^ i only want to fill the Jttils of the Government 

with our innocent men, and then you would find you had acquired 
sufficient strength to win the Khilafat and take Bwaraj ’h 

Madras^ September 1921. — “ For do w’o not claim and do we not 
say from a thousand platforms that the present Govenmuait is a 
Ivingdom of Batan and do wc not claim that wx* seek to substitute the; 
Kingdom of Halau by the Kingrlujii of God 

58. The general trend of Gandhi’s Propaganda.— Gandhi rcpeatedlv 
said that the Govermrient was a satanio Government, that it was the 
duty of Non»co-operators openly to preacdi disaffection to the tkivern- 
ment which they must mend or end. Mending he explainc^ri eonsist<*d 
m compollmg the Government to accede to their domands. KediUon 
tvas the creed of the Congress and Non-co-operation deliheratelv aimed 
at the overthrow of the Government. It was a sin for a sinple Indian 
to serve in the Army or the Civil 'Departments ol' tlii' tSovernment. 
It was a sin for anybody to serve this Governiucnl. l-\.r o.xample in 
his loimg India in October 1921, he wrote, “We must declare 
from a thousand platforms that ii is sinful for any Mussalmun or 
iimdu to serve the existing Government whether as a soldier or in 
-any capacity whatsoever ’k 



At Bombay he said that the picketing of liquor shops must be 
maintained even if rivers of blood should fiow, and again he wrote 
in Young India that he clearly saw the time coming when he must 
refuse obedience to every state-made law even though a certain 
amount of bloodshed might result. These latter references to violence 
arc isolated ones, and merely described his determination to adhere 
to his principles even at the cost of bloodshed. Usually abuse of the-. 
Satanic Government, its myrmidons and all relating to it, were care- 
fully qualified with appeals for non-violence; for hatred of the Govern- 
ment, but love for the individuals who compose it; for complete Non- 
co-operation with all institutions of the Government and with its 
officials, but only in their official capacity. 

One explanation of the open virulence of these attacks is contained 
in an article in Young India where Gandhi remarked, regarding the 
arrest of the Ali Brothers : “ it was common cause {sic) that so long as 
the movement remained non-violent nothing would be done to inter- 
fere with it.*' Undoubtedly this impression was widespread and an 
inspection of casual specimens of Non-co-operation oratory from all 
parts of India strengthens the view that agitators were convinced 
that so long as some reference was made to non-violence, there need 
be no bounds to abuse, vilification and expressions of detestation and 
contempt. 

59. G-andhi's Promises. — During the years 1920-21 Gandhi made 
a number of promises as to the date by which Swaraj would be 
obtained, and although these are of little historical value, yet they 
give an interesting side-light on his mentality. These prophesies are 
dealt with rather severely by Sir Sankaran Nair in his book “Gandhi 
and Anarchy*’. He points out that in moving the resolution on Non-^ 
co-operation in the National Congress held at Calcutta in September 
1920, Gandhi said, “If there is sufficient response to my scheme, I 
make bold to reiterate my statement that we can gain Swaraj in 
the course of one year,*' On the 29th of December 1920, z.a., three 
months afterwards, he said, “My experience during the last months 
fills me with the hope that within the nine months that remain of 
the year in which I have expected Swaraj for India we shah redress 
the two wrongs and we shall see Swaraj (Parliamentary) established 
in accordance with the wishes of the people of India.** After about 
a month — on the 21st January — ^he again confirmed his previous 
statement saying, “Four months of this one year have already gone 
by and my faith has never burnt as brightly as it burns to-night as 
I am talking to the young men of Bengal.'* He added that in the 
event of his death before the expiry of the eight months he was 
satisfied that the people of India would secure Swaraj before the year 
was out. A few days later, while appealing to the merchants of 
Calcutta on the 30th of January for funds, he again mentioned the 
attainment of Swaraj if the requisite money was coming, and on the 
same day, while addressing a meeting of students, he said, “If the 
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response continues as it has begun tht‘re is no doubt- uf Suaraj coming 
within the time prescribed- 

In March 1921, he stated, '*The Ijisi Congress Inis givon a consti- 
tution whose working is in itself calctiJated to load tu Swaraj. It is 
intended to secure in every part of India rcprcBcntative cojaiidttees 
working in conjunction with, and under willing and volimtury sub- 
mission to a central organisation — ^thc All-India C^rngn'SK Coininiitee. 
It establishes an adult suffrage open io nuai and woitum and subject 
only to two qualifications, v/;:., the signing the crcetl an<l a ntani- 
iial payment of fom- annas. It is inicndt'd io securt> due* representa- 
tion of the parties and communities, if tlu*n, it is honestly worked, 
and commands confidence and respect, it can oust the presend Oov- 
eniment without the slightest difficulty. For the lHtti*r has no |H>wer 
except through the co-operation, willing or fonuid, of the pt,*<^ple. The 
for<*e it exercises is mostly through our own people. Ont* lac of 
Europeans without our help, can only hold less than ono-sevi^nth 
of our villages each and it would be difficult for a man, even %vhen 
physically present, to impose his will on, say four hundred nu*n and 
women — ^the average population of an Indian village'’, lla stipulated 
that it was necessary to concentrate up to the BOth of Juno on 
getting — 


(1) One crore of rupees for the Tilak Bwaraj Fund. 

(2) One crore of members on the Congress Register. 

(3) The spinning wheel introduced in 20 lakhs of homes. 

He added, however, "‘This programme does not mean cessation 
of the other activities of Non-co-operation, They go on. Drink and 
untouchability must vanish. The education movement is steadily 
going forward. The National institutions that have sprung up will, 
if they are efficiently managed, make headway and attract students 
who are still hesitating. The pleaders, always a cautious and calcu- 
lating class by training, will, as they sec the movement progressing 
more and more, fall in line with the rest of the country. Boycott of 
law courts by the public is making'fair progrt^ss. These things do not 
now require concentration of universal effort. They apply to special 
classes. But the three things mentioned by me are the most essen- 
tial : they must be done now, and without them the movement, as a 
mass movement must be pronounced a failure.” The crore of rupees 
was reported to have been collected, but as Swaraj showed no imme- 
diate signs of arriving he postponed the date from time to time on the 
grounds that the other stipxfiations he had mack? had not het‘n fulfilled. 

He subsequently fixed other dates, i.e., the 1st Bepieniber, the 
1st of October, the 81st of October and the IBth of December 1921 
for the attainment of Swaraj ; but after 1921, he refrained from niaking 
further promises on this subject. These promises of Swaraj, which 
Gandhi obviously knew that he could not fulfil, were made with the 
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object of stimulating excitement in the masses by giving them some- 
thing tangible to which to look forward. When it is remembered that 
for the purposes of Non-co-operation propaganda Swaraj was synony- 
mous with Utopia it is not surprising that the cry of ^'Gandhi ke Baj 
ki jai” became common among the ignorant people who were his 
dupes. 

Sir Sankaran Nair also points out Gandhi’s failure to comply with 
.a vow to retire to the Himalayas in the event of violence. The terms 
of this vow were not very clear and Gandhi ultimately explained it 
away by saying that he meant universal violence throughout India. 
As will be shown later, the violence induced by his propaganda during 
1921 was more than sufficient to ensure his disappearance from the 
political stage had he been really sincere. 

00. Muhammad Ali’s Speeches. — ^kluhammad Ali was no less out- 
spoken and he always emphasised in addition that the use of the 
sword in religious war (jehad) is not only permissible to, but incum- 
bent on, Muslims. Owing to the lack of armed force, however, he 
admitted that it was more expedient to adopt Non-co-operation. The 
-following are casual specimens of his propaganda: — 

Bareilly, October 1920 . — ‘‘Then let me know what is right for us. 
Can we teach our boys in Aligarh with the money of these who we 
know are the enemies of our religion, who have enslaved our Khalifa, 
who have desecrated our Kaaba, our Medina, our Jerusalem and our 
Jazirat-ul-Arab, who. are the enemies of our country, who snatched 
the veils of our women in the Punjab, who made our Indian brethren 
crawl like earth-worms on their bellies? * Qan I say you 

should go for property worth a few pennies to the law courts of those 
unjust people who have treated our Turkish brethren unjustly and 
have done injustice to our Khalifa?” 

Lucknow, October 1920 . — ^Eef erring to the murder of the Deputy 
•Commissioner of Kheri by a Muslim fanatic he said, “ In other 
words this (British) nation has remained unmindful of all that has 
been passing in our hearts until one of its members forfeited his life. 
They have shown us that murder is the method which opens their eyes 
'to the history of our suffering. To-day we have come to know it, 
and it has been exposed to the world how the Englishmen’s hearts 
are filled with the sentiments of hate, tyranny and treachery. ^ 

* 1 = j fjeii that in addition to the ghi, rice and meat, females 
are also supplied to the armies. Those females belong to your 
nation. ” 

Aligarh, October 1920 . — “If Muslims wish to maintain Islam they 
should join hands with the Hindus and free their country first 

* * If Hindus wished to free their country the^^ should 

maintain the freedom of neighbouring countries. Egypt was enslaved 
^because the British wished to strengthen the fetters of India * * 

^ sic ^ jf Indian troops went to-day to enslave Mesopotamia the 

B 2 
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time would come when Mesopotamian troops would come to trample- 
on Indians when they raised their heads. 

‘‘In case of necessity I will be the first man to inform the Gov- 
ernment that the sword has been drawn and I would not then draw 
back until either I or the Government were killed. ^ ^ 

We are not drawing the sword, not from fear of being hanged, but 
because the necessity of India and Islam demands that w<,^ should 
not do so The success obtained in Ireland is not 

due to the murder of 150 policemen but to the fact that thri‘e-fourt!is 
of Ireland has its own courts.’’ 

Delhi, November 1920 . — The snake of the British bnreauera<*y 
is obstructing the door of entrance to the house of freedom.” 

Fyzcihcid, 10th Fehrudry 1921 . — ‘‘The Mussalmans wanted to seek 
the alliance of Gandhiji ‘ * in the work of the Khilafat but I 

told them ^ that we could not make him our ally as he wanted 
us to banish from our hearts all thought of using the sword, I declar- 
ed that God had given me the right to use the sword against my 
adversary when I had the power to do so and that no one could then 
stop me. This is our creed. But now we know and 
we see that our country does not possess that power and so long as 
we do not have that power we will be his (Gandhi’s) associates 

* we are, therefore, standing to-day on the same pi at foinn, — 
he for reasons of principle and we for those of policy.” 

“Who will laugh to-morrow whe^n the fiow of sixty crores of rupec*s 
to Europe is stopped and the cotton of India is spun and woven in 
India? On that day we will laugh and they will weep. They have 
lost their senses and do not know how to arrest this man (Gandhi). 
He surely says that this is Bava?i Baj, and a rule of demons. T also 
say so.” 

“I have asked the Government to change their ways. I 
have asked them whether or not they wish to have any (tonnection 
with us and whether they want to have any connection with India or 
to keep away from it,” * * When both these questions (Punjab 

and Khilafat) are decided our connection with you would bo poRsibh\ 
But such a relationship as exists between a slave or a servant and 
a master can exist no longer. If this is not done we shall lake 
Swaraj and sever our connection with the British Governnicnt 

* If you do not possess sufficient power 
to face your enemy and get rid of him ^ ^ ^ ^ regard 

your enemy as your enemy, I do not refer to the English nation or 
any particular official belonging to it. I am simply referring to the 
methods of the British Government. I say we cannot call the English 
our friends. This rule is like Havana’s. This rule is not a rule * 
sjc You cannot tame a snake by keeping it within your 

sleeve * Would you give a wolf meat to encourage liun 

in future to eat your own flesh?” 
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61. Other Propaganda. — ^During 1921, in addition to the well 
hnown leaders, numerous other agitators were at work, who were by 
no means temperate in their language as is apparent from the speci- 
mens, selected at random, of district propaganda, given below. 

Bengal, August 1921 , — ‘‘God has divided religions into two classes, 
vim,, those who fight against Islam and those who fought for Islam 
and did not help its enemies. The former should have their hands 
and feet cut ofi or be killed somehow. Por the attainment of Swaraj 
great sacrifices are necessary and the shedding of blood is not im- 
possible. We cannot be loyal to a foreign government.'’ 

Madras, August 1921 . — “The British are a race of cowards and the 
state of affairs at Mocherla (in the Guntur District) shows there is no 
Government. If foreign cloth were not destroyed shops selling it 
would be burnt. It is most necessary to refuse to pay taxes. In case 
of combine resistance to the payment of taxes the Government would 
be helpless. We have already succeeded to a very large extent in 
shaking the foundation of the British power and the rest must follow 
as day follows night. Foreign cloth is prepared with the fat of cows 
.and pigs”. 

As a further instance of the unscrupulous depths to which minor 
agitators did not hesitate to stoop, must be catalogued tbs widespread 
and repeated «allegations that the British had ravished some women 
in the Punjab during the disturbances of 1919 and had outraged the 
modesty of others. 

The mention of violence was frequent particularly by Muhainma- 
‘dan speakers. Close attention was focussed on Sinn Fein and its 
tactics, and references to the example of Ireland and the lessons to 
be drawn from it were fairly numerous. As was to be expected, the 
party of violence derived much encouragement from Sinn Fein and 
found in it a valuable weapon with which to rout the supporters of 
non-violence. 

Prominent items of propaganda which may be reckoned as failures 
were : — 

(1) The campaign against educational institutions aided, and 

controlled by Government and their replacement by 

National institutions. 

(2) Boycott of law courts by lawyers and litigants and the 

settlement of disputes by National Courts. 

(3) Benunciation of titles, honours and honorary offices. 

(4) Boycott of the Beformed Legislative Councils. 

But the appeal of Non-co-operation was made frankly to the 
masses rather than to the educated classes, and it was not surprising 
■to find that a large measure of success, though mainly temporary, 
attended the formation of panchayats, kisan sabhas and arbitration 
»,oourts, and also the temperance movement and, by December 1921, 
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the enforcement of the bo;scott of foreign cloth. All Ihest* itcuisi. 
lent themselves readily to the treatment of tin* 
demagogue and to enforcement by the universal weapon of social boy- 
cott and coercion, wielded mainly through the volunteers, 

62. The result of intensive agitation. — ^Briefly it may be said that 
by means of persistent and unscrupulous propaganda, vilifying th<? 
Government and encouraging the formation of rival institutions, notch 
was done to engender contempt for authority and a tendency to opcai 
lawlessness on the paiHj of the more ignorant masses. The times wt^rts- 
hard for the lower classes in particular, and iliis too was Titilised to 
place Non-co-operation in a favourable light by means of promises 
of no taxes and no rent under a Swaraj Government. A beginning 
was made in the no-tax campaign by inciting refusal to pay minor 
taxes such as Municipal, Chaukidari and Local Board ''J'axes. Iln's 
met with considerable success in parts of Madras and Btaigal, and 
in the former Province there was a widespread disri*gard of Forest 
regulations and laws. Violence was offered to Forest officials and 
the assistance of Armed Police was necessary to support their autho- 
rity. The most striking feature of Non-co-operation in its varying 
aspect was the constant and intentional tendency to disintegrate 
existing law and order, if not society, without constructing any re- 
motely adequate machinery wdth which to replace them. 

This aspect of the movement was most apparent in the concen- 
tration of effort, in the last months of 3921, on the disintc^grniion of the 
Police and Army. These were attacked with social pressure, appeals 
to religious susceptibilities and the over-ready social boycott, and an 
organised attempt was made to make life in those services miserable. 

68. Pressure on Government Officials. — ^The boycott of Govern- 
ment officials was adopted in several places, and in most provinc^es 
they were, to a greater or less extent, harassed in 

the performance of their duty and pressure was brought, 

to bear on them to force them to resign. Generally 
speaking, however, the results obtained by the Non-co-operators 
in this direction were negligible in spite of the fact that in Bengal 
and the United Provinces particularly, certain Government servants 
suffered considerably. The attack vras directed principally against 
the Police — ^both district and rural — and when it is remembered that 
it occurred at a time of great economic distress, the meagre results 
obtained reflected great credit on the loyalty of the force. In some 
districts in Bengal and Bihar, a considerable number of village police, 
who are poorly paid, resigned, and difficulty was experienced in filling 
their places; but the regular Police, although their morale was occa- 
sionally shaken, with rare exceptions, withstood all the attacks made 
on them in spite of the fact that they were boycotted with respect to* 
their food supply, socially ostracised and harassed in every conceivable 
way. For example, in one instance, medical attendance was refusedt 
to the sick child of a Sub-Inspector. 
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The Education Department also suffered and school masters were 
stoned and schools which failed to “nationalize*' were, in places, burnt 
down. No class of Government servant escaped persecution, and 
when this was directed against village officials who were particularly 
exposed to attack, it is not surprising that in Madras and elsewhere 
a number resigned. 

As was to be expected, Indians were the chief sufferers in this, 
campaign, but Europeans were by no means exempted, and touring 
officers were frequently insulted and, on occasions, were the victims of 
personal violence. 

64. Pressure on the Public. — ^The co-operating public was similarly 
subjected to persecution and the vendors of foreign cloth and liquor 
were the victims of boycott and picketing, while it was not uncom- 
mon for their shops to be burnt and their goods destroyed. Their 
customers were often garlanded with shoes, forcibly shaved, made 
the target of missiles of dung, or otherwise molested. In Bengal — ^with 
the object of embarrassing the European mercantile community — an 
anti- jute campaign was initiated. Cultivators who persisted in grow- 
ing this crop on occasions found that it had been wdlfully destroyed 
by Non-co-operators. 

Sometimes funeral rites were refused to co-operators who were 
compelled to dispose of their dead under the most harrowing circum- 
stances. A recitation of instances of this nature might be prolonged 
indefinitely to make the point that during the height of the Non-co- 
operation Movement the life of a loyal British Indian subject was a 
burden. 

65. The National Congress and the All-India Trade Union Congress. 

— In addition to the propaganda campaign outlined above the Congress 
devoted considerable attention to existing labour organisations. An 
account has been given of the resolution on labour policy passed by 
the National Congress at Nagpur* and of the organisation set up to give 
effect to that policy. At the same time attention was drawn to the 
fact that several members of the Congress Labour Sub-Committee 
were also members of the All-India Trade Union Congress. The ques- 
tion remained as to how far the Trade Union Congress was identical 
in aim and activity with the National Congress. 

The labour creed of the Trade Union Congress was, to put it con- 
servatively, an advanced type of socialism. It taught the labourers 
that they were the producers of wealth and therefore the product 
should be theirs. Through its Secretary — ^Diwan Chaman Lai — ^it also 
indulged in markedly anti-capitalist propaganda, but in the main it 
did not openly identify itself with the cult of Non-co-operation. There 
were, however, indications that it was an active sympathiser and 
co-operator in the general Non-co-operation Movement. 


* Paragraph 24* 
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On the 2ard of September Chaman L.al, as Secretary of the Trade 
Union Congress, issued a manifesto to the Labourers of India notify- 
ing them that it was not the wish of the arrested leaders, the Ali 
Brothers and their co-accused, that workers should indulge in htniah 
as a protest against their arrest. Whatever, iherefore, tludr indivi- 
dual feelings might be they should subordinate Ihein to the gcan^al 
will and there should be no strikes. It may be presuxned then that 
the converse ofHhis instruction also held good. 

Another indication was afforded by the proceedings of ihe All- 
India Trade Union Congress at its second session at Jharia at the end 
of November. It was plain that the Congress had a decided tinge of 
politics of the Non-co-operation variety. The Panda], where the 
Congress was held^ was decorated in Khadi cloth and a press account 
stated that a large proportion of the people present wox-e Khadi 
olothes and Gandhi caps. The President, Baptist a, was also garbed 
in Non-co-operation uniform. As was to be expected from the com- 
position of the Standing Committee of the A. I. T. U. Congress, the 
names of several prominent Non-co-operators, e.g., C. R. Das, 3>. N. 
'Singh and Shyam Sundar Ghakravarty, appeared in the procc^edings. 

The following political resolutions wore among those passed; — 

(a) That this Congress considers that the country is ready for 
Swaraj. 

(h) That this Congress recommends the count ly’' to adopt 
Swadeshi and to encourage hand-spinning and hand- 
weaving. 

Political subjects which wei^e stock items of Non-co-operation pro- 
paganda, were also freely imported into the addresses of the speakers. 
The All-India Trade Union Congress thus showed a benevolent atti- 
tude to current aspects of Non-co-operation. 

66. Labour organisation — General Lines of. — ^In considering the 
general lines of the labour organisation set up by the All-India Trade 
Union Congress the fact is conspicuous that leading Non-co-operators 
occupied important positions in the Executive of this organisation. 

A central labour organisation affiliated to the All-India Trade Union 
Congress was started at each of the following industrial centres; — 

Bombay , — The Bombay Central Labour Federation, 

Calcutta , — The Bengal Central Labour Federation. 

Madras . — The Central Labour Board. 

Cawnpore , — ^The Mazdur Sabha. 

The policy pursued was to secure affiliation of existing labour 
unions and associations to the Provincial Central organisation and to 
the All-India Trade Union Congress, while fostering the further orga- 
nisation of labour. From the resolutions of the All-India Trade Union 
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Oongress at Jliaria it was plain that an extension of this policy was 
•contemplated. 

In surveying the results attained in the organisation of labour 
■during 1921 another fact is conspicuous, vh.^ that the Labour Sub- 
Committee of the National Congress had done nothing to this end in 
its individual capacity, but had remained content with the activities 
•of the A. I. T. U. C. and its subordinate organisations. Considering 
how fully the National Congress w^as represented on the A. I. T. U. 
‘C. this was not surprising. 

Without proceeding to details it may briefly be said that the orga- 
nisation of Trade Unions and their affiliation to the central body 
made considerable j)rogTess in the places named, especially in 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. It now remains to consider the action 
of these labour organisations in labour disputes handled by them. 
'The fact must be emphasised at the outset that in any case the year 
would have been one of great economic unrest. The world-wide after- 
' effects of the War had been felt severely in India and trade had suffer- 
ed. The bare cost of living, far from showing any reduction, had con- 
tinued to rise and labour of all classes had been severely pinched, 
while anti-capitalist propaganda assiduously preached by the labour 
agitator, was correspondingly welcome. In such a combination of 
•circumstances it was but natural that each week should have brought 
its unrest and its crop of strikes in all parts of India. 

At the same time another general symptom must be noticed show- 
ing that the mass of labourers were affected by the Non-co-operation 
agitation, however vaguely they may have understood its causes or 
its teachings. It was a universal practice throughout India for labour 
•crowds convened for definitely labour purposes, to raise shouts of 
“Gandhi Maharaj-ki-Jai*’ imd other political cries. The appeal of 
Non-co-operation to the masses was heard at any rate by the ind\istrial 
population of the larger cities. 

67. Agrarian. — The same appeal was received sympathetically by 
the Agricultural classes in Oudh, in the United Provinces, in the 
Andhra Districts of the Madras Presidency, and in Bombay, Bihar 
and Orissa. Non-co-operation lent the support of its best leaders to 
fostering the K.isan Sabha Movement in the United Provinces where 
real grievances of the peasantry against the landlords made their task 
•easy. At the commencement of the year serious agrarian outbreaks 
occurred in parts of Oudh and these were reflected in the movement 
•against European landlords in the planting areas of Bihar — a move- 
ment which resulted in serious instances of incendiarism and necessi- 
tated the strengthening of the local constabulary by a force of regular 
•cavalry. In Madras and Assam the peasantry were successfully in- 
'cited to defy the Forest Laws and the non-payment of 
revenue was vigorously preached. In Bengal, where the number of 
European landlords is very small, the movement, besides being directed 
against those who existed, was turned with considerable success to- 
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wards the refusal to pay minor taxes such us f^oard and ritaukK 

dari taxes. The peasantr\ were led to that under a 

Swaraj Government, which was to come inio hiung in VM2, Uie pay- 
ment of rent and revenue would he no loiv^cr reqidrtal of tluun, Wlien 
the economic pinch was so severe and the Iisit*m‘r so ijujnorunt and 
gullible, it need be no matter for surprise that the* propaganda proved 
effective. 

68. The Assam Tea G-arden Coolies. — The <*onsieleraiiou t*f agrurlan 
propaganda leads to the most important example dtu*ing the year of 
agrarian labour unrest and its fomentation and exploitation by Non- 
co-operators. This wais the successful stampeding cd ilu! Tea Garden 
Coolies from the Chargola Valley Tea Estates in Assam. A com- 
rnunique issued by the Assam Government slnavs that on !Vla\ 2nd 
strikes commenced on Ten Gardens in the Chargola and I^ongai 
Valleys when the coolies demanded largo incr<ijist‘s in tlu*ir pay. In- 
creases were offered ranging from 30 per ct*nt. to 50 |)t*r ^I'bese 

were rejected and by the middle of the month hetweem six and seM-n 
thousand coolies left the gardens and assembled at Karimganj, lien* 
food was at first provided by the Government, but t!n‘ <*ooHt’*s \vi*rt‘ 
led to believe that acceptance of Goviumnumt food would entail their 
being sent back to the Gardens. The eommimi<|iuS aisr) siatod defi- 
nitely that persons unconnected with the tea industry had made efbiHs 
to foment discontent among the coolies for soim* time prtjviously \\‘iih 
the intention of causing ill-will against Europeans an<l the Government. 
It w’as also clear that Tea Gardens in that part of Assam, owinir to 
trade depz’ession, had been very hard hit and the opporlun»tii*s affnr<!i»d 
to coolies to supplement then* daily waige wdth “overtime” wwk bad 
suffered accordingly. Both the Government and ihi^ i<*u industry inul 
for some time previously realised that some rendjustment of wug(*s 
was called for and the only reason why a commission hud not 
arppointed to deal with the matter was the depresHt*d state of the 
industry. 

At this stage it was already plain that Non -co-operators hud 
seized on genuine economic disconttmi and had fomet\ted and exploited 
it for their own purposes. Further light ts thrown in this aspect of 
the trouble by statements in the Press issued by the Ti*u Industry. 
Bepresentatives of the Calcutta Agency houses vlsit<»d the gardens' 
affected and promised to enquire inio all grievances and to rodrens 
any found to be well-grounded. Tn the majority of cases the labourers 
refused to listen to any terms saying they had been instructed nrit 
to w'-ork on any European-owned Estate. 

It was found that the coolies were under the impression that 
Gandhi had chartered a steamer to take them to their homes and the 
evidence also proved that Non-co-operation meetings had been held 
in the neighbourhood of tea gardens and that at these meetings, which 
were largely attended by coolies, they were incited to strike work. 
The religious susceptibilities of the coolies were fully exploited and 
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they were told that the day of the British Eaj was over and that. 
Gandhi Baj had succeeded it. The coolies were informed that Gandhi 
had issued orders that coolies were no longer to work for European 
employers and must leave the gardens in a body, on pain, amongst 
other things, of being turned into mud or stone. Eepresentatives of 
Tea firms were told by coolies that their reason for leaving the gardens 
was the order of Mahatma Gandhi to do so. All this was borne out by 
an article in a local Non-co-operation newspaper which said that the 
coolies had received the message of Mahatma Gandhi with a sincerity 
and a whole heartedness which the paper correctly described as> 
'‘simply amazing. “Mahatma’s name is in their mouths. Mahatma’s^ 
image is in their hearts” ... So much for the successful propa- 
ganda employed. Now for its effects. 

It at once became evident that the coolies had the open official” 
support of the Bengal Congress organisation. Erom the commence- 
ment of the exodus, when the Karirnganj Congress Committee assumed 
charge of arrangements for their food and accommodation, the coolies 
were supported by the Congress organisabion and its funds. Serious^ 
trouble, as was to be expected, soon ensued. The coolies, who were 
mainly without means to pay railway fares, managed to assemble to^ 
the number of several thousands at Chandpur, the terminus of the 
A. B, Bailway, whence the journey had to be continued by river* 
steamer. The coolies successfully rushed one steamer, which had to- 
transport them free of cost to Goalundo where the land journey had 
to be resumed. In order to avoid a repetition of this lawlessness and 
also to clear the coolies from the Chandpur Bail way Station, which they 
absolutely refused to leave, the services of a party of Military Police 
were requisitioned by the Commissioner of the Division. Under his 
orders the Military Police cleared the station using no weapons other- 
than unloaded rifies without bayonets. This action, which had' 
been also rendered necessary by the insanitary condition of the Bail- 
way Station precincts, was the signal for a unanimous howl of indig- 
nation from Non-co-operators and their press, combined with character- 
istically false allegations of the use of bayonets, and the infliction of 
serious wounds including fractured limbs and bones by the Govern- 
ment’s cruel soldiery. These allegations were promptly inquired’ 
into on the spot by the Hon’ble Homo Member of the Bengal Gov- 
ernment whose challenge to produce the persons alleged to be so in- 
jured met with no response other than shuffling and evasion. 

The I?on-co-operators, having now manufactured a fresh grievance* 
successfully, exploited it and a general strike was caused among the* 
stafi of both the Assam Bengal Bail way and Steamer services in 
Bengal. Hartals were observed at numerous places in East Bengal 
and Non- co-op orators actually succeeded in gaining such control over 
shopkeepers at Chandpur and some other places that persons without 
a Congress permit could not be served. This necessitated the direct 
importation of •supplies. These strikes lasted till September andZ. 
caused intense misery among the strikers, particularly on the Assam.* 
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Bengal Railwa.y. Both failed and the strikers had eventually to sur- 
render at discretion after having tried, under their Xon-co-opcration 
leaders, all means fair and foul, including even train-wrecking, force 
the authorities to capitulate. Throughout the strikers were led by Non- 
co-operators and supported by the funds of the Congress organisation. 
In the meantime the garden coolies after losing some B(X) of their 
number from cholera at Chandpur, wc‘re rt‘patriated with funds raised 
from the chax’itable, mainly through Moderate agency, in (!alcuiiu. 
The object of the Non-co-operators in exploiting the Eailway and 
Steamer strikes was to force the Bejigal Governmexii t(> 
assume responsibility for the repatriation of the coolies and on this 
political issue it was a direct trial of strength. It. Das fully sup- 
ported this policy and spent over a lakh of rupees from Provincial 
Congress funds to finance it. Gandhi opposed the exploitation of 
labour for political purposes and for some lime thfa‘6 was n split in 
"the Congress camp over this question. 

This whole transaction may be briefiy summed up in four stages; — 

(a) Anti-European propaganda among the tea-gax*deu coolies 

with a view to damaging the interests and pi*estige of 
Em‘opean capital. 

(b) The stampeding of the coolies en masse. 

(c) The inevitable occurrence of lawlessness. 

(d) The exploitation of the Bail way and Steaxiier Labour to 

paralyse communications in order to compel tin* Bengal 
Government to accede to the demands of tin* Non-co- 
operators. This was responsible for the death of many 
of the coolies whose sole moans of transport was cut off. 
Even when funds and steamers were available Non-co- 
operation leaders refused to call oil the strike, even 
temporarily. 

69. The Madras Mills Strikes. — The next pronunent example of 
interference by Non-co-operators in labour affairs took place at Madras 
in the fomenting and subsequent conduct of the protracted and disas- 
trous strikes in the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills. Labour in 
Madras had shown itself restive in January and there were several 
strikes one of which took place in the Buckingham Mills. Even in 
these, Madrassi Non-co-operators were conspicuous. It also evi- 
dent that these strikes, in w^hich the Carnatic Mills, also joined, had 
the support of the Madras Congress and Khilafat Committees. The 
management of the Mills came to terms with the strikers and tlie 
two mill strikes terminated at the end of January. 

At this time the Madras Labour Union was under the guidance of 
-B. P. Wadia of whom it may be said that he is a genuine sym- 
pathiser with Labour first, and a politician afterwiards. He now 
resigned from the Madras Provincial Congress Committees as he 
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differed from the extreme political doctrines it laid down. He also*- 
resigned the office of President of the Madras Labour Union prepara- 
tory to an extended tour in Europe. Early in March it was noticed 
that in Madras City the Madras Labour Union with a membership of 
10,000 and three other Unions, led by E. L. Aiyer, Eumaraswami 
Chetti and a few other Non-co-operators, mustered strong at the- 
''HaviaV meeting on what was known as '‘Yakub Hassan's day.’' 
The object of the meeting was to demonstrate and protest against 
the action ttikeir against Yakub Hassan and his Non-co-operation- 
Khilafat actmtics in Malabar. 

At the end of March the Madras G. I. D. reported that the labour- 
movement in Madras City, as well as in the mofussil, was remark- 
ably quiet in spite of the persistent e^orts of political agitators to- 
exploit it for political ends. But after Wadia’s departure the- 
hold of the Non-eo-operators on the Madras Labour Union gained 
in strength and they began to visit the Labour Union and 
address meetings. By May Wadia and his Assistant — ^Miss. 
Chattopadhya — ^liad resigned the posts of President and Secretary, 
respectively, of the Madras Central Labour Board. They were suc- 
ceeded by Chakarai Chetti and E. L. Aiyer and the control of the 
, Board passed to the Non-co^operators. These began to enlist 
Labourers for the Congress and to preach Non-co-operation and hand-- 
spinning. 

In June the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills again made common 
cause and entered on a combined strike. The Carnatic Mills struck 
first and the Buckingham IMills followed suit avowedly to enforce the 
demands of the strikers in the Carnatic Mills. The Madras Labour' 
Union conducted both strikes and Non-co-operators immediately 
planned to supply the strikers with handlooms and spinning wheels. 
The conduct of the strikers soon took an ugly turn and a regular reign 
of violence, terrorism and lawlessness began in the Mill area. It is 
unnecessary for the purposes of this review to describe in detail the 
incidents of this period. It mil suffice to say that special military 
measures were necessary with the repeated use of armed forces both 
by the military and the Police to suppress the frequent outbursts of 
violence. 

At the end of June the Madras C. I. D. reported that Kalyana 
Sundara Mudaliar and other Non-co-operators were trying to induce 
sympathetic strikes in other industrial concerns. At the end of 
July, the Non-co-operation labour leaders were exhorting the strikers 
to hold out at any cost but it was evident that the strike had begun 
to weaken. The only alleviation preferred to the unfortunate strikers 
by the Non-co-operators was the offer of spinning wheels and hand- 
looms and resolutions of sympathy and support passed at public meet- 
ings. In spite of efforts by the Madras Government and various public 
bodies to find some basis for a settlement the strikes dragged on with 
increasing lawiessness and violence till the 21st of October when they 
collapsed. The Non-co-operators had then to allot funds and appeal 
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to the public for further assistance In maintain sunu*- 5,000 strikex'S 
who were not reinstated in their posts. 

His Excellency the Governor of Madras in reviewing the situation 
•on one occasion plainly told a deputation from the Madras Eaboui* 
Union and the strikers that the continuous unrest and indiscipline 
among the workmen of these mills were the outcome of deliberate 
eferts made mainly for political purposes. He also directed atten- 
tion to the fact that a number of the executive otTicers of the Labour 
Union, who had directed the workers in successive strikes, were well- 
known Non-co-operators. 

These two examples — the Madras Mills strikes an<l the A. lb 
Bailway and Steamer Service strikes — sulhciently illustrate the luotivfs 
and policy which have guided the Non-co-operator in his dealing with 
Labour. 

70. Other Riots and Disturbances. — As was to bi* expetdial from 
the nature of the agitation and the propaganda by which it was carried 
on, the year 1921 was, apart from the strikes already dealt with, an 
abnormally disturbed one throughout India. In this connection may 
be quoted the Report of the Committee appointed to examine the re- 
pressive laws on the Statute Book, and the question of their repeal 
©r amendment. The Beport was dated September the 2nd and con- 
tained the following account of the general situation: — 

“The first question then that wc have to decide is whether with 
the conclusion of the war and the introduction of constitutional 
changes in the Government of India, there has been, such an improve- 
ment in the general situation as to justify the rejjeal of all or any of 
these measures We have particularly to consider whether thex'e 
exists such an anarchical movement as prevailed in Bengal during 
the last decade, or any probability of recrudescence of a movement, 
which at that time seriously disturbed the tranquillity of certain parts 
of India. On this point plain speaking is uDvavoidablc. 

“The evidence of many witnesses indicates that the constitutional 
reforms have produced a distinct change for the better in the attitude 
towards Government of the larger portion of the literate classes. As 
regards the illiterate masses, the position is much less satisfactory. 
It must be recognised that recent appeals to racial feeling, religious 
prejudice or economic discontent have in fact shaken respect for law, 
government and authority, and created an atmosphere of prepnuMb 
ness violence. Intimidation, social boycott and the establishment 
of courts, the jurisdiction of which is in some cases enforced by viol- 
ence and insult, are among the methods employed to create a situa- 
tion full of dangerous potentialities. Similarly, while many witnesses 
expressed the view that the general position had improved and that 
the cult of non-co-operation had generally failed to appeal to more 
thoughtful persons, we are forced to the conclusion that the leaders 
of this movement have succeeded in aroxising a deep and widespread 
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feeling of hostility towards Government. It is, however, as yet more 
marked in urban than in rural areas. The large number of serious 
riots during the past seven months cannot be regarded merely as 
passing ebullitions of temporary discontent. The disturbances in 
X>iaces so widely apart as Eai Bareli, Malegaon, Nagpur, Giridih, 
Dharwar, Aligarh and Matiari indicate a growing contempt for law 
and order. We have no doubt that economic and agrarian discontent 
has been exploited by agitators, and that these riots have in many 
eases disclosed a disregard of authority or an attempt to intimidate 
the courts or officers carrying out the orders of the courts, which 
justifies us in ascribing them to an active and malicious propaganda. 
In attempting any survey of the present political situation we cannot 
leave out of account further dangerous developments adumbrated by 
leaders of the Non-co-operation Party^. ” 

5j« :{« He 5l< He sJe 

''Taking into consideration all the evidence we have received, and 
the points to which we have adverted, and bearing in mind the still 
prevailing economic discontent, we cannot dismiss as improbable the 
danger of sudden sectarian, agrarian or labour disorder on a large 
.scale culminating in riots."' 

Non-co-operation or Khilafat agitation was distinctly traceable in 
over 40 disturbances which occurred at various lolaces in India during 
1921. Special iriention may be made of the riots at Malagaon 
{Bombay) Aligarh (U. P.) Bombay City and the Moplah rebellion,* 
where the Police, and in the last instance, all Government authority, 
were attacked and loss of life, more or less serious, occurred. 

The tactics followed or attempted by Non-co-operators in all the 
eases of serious disturbances were to appoint a non-official committee 
of enquiry. These committees invariably published reports which 
sought to show that the officials of the Government were solely res- 
ponsible for provoking the trouble and acted wrongly, if not criminally, 
in using armed force to quell them. Government communiques which 
were issued as authoritative statements of fact were uniformly attack- 
-ed as untrustworthy", one-sided, whitewashing documents, where they 
“were not actually stigmatised as false. 

This form of activity was an important factor in the campaign to 
weaken and challenge the authority of the Government. It cannot 
be said that leading Non- co-operators directly incited to violence where 
violence occurred, and they therefore, invariably disclaimed respon- 
sibility for it. But to their efforts and propaganda was due the 
gathering of mobs whose actions they were unable or unwilling to 
control. Purther, the experience they gained early in their campaign 
can have left no doubt in their minds as to the iiltimate outbreak of 
violence as the direct result of their methods. 


Pari II, paragra t 96. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Non-co-operation reaches and passes its zenith^ 1922. 

71. Non-co-operation at its height. — ^The period during, and im- 
mediately subsequent to, the meeting of the Congress at Ahmedabad 
may be regarded as the zenith of the Non-co-opcratioii Movemeiit. 
As shown in Chapter II, during 1921 Non-co-operation propaganda 
had resulted in widespread excitement throughout India and this had 
already forced some Local Governments to deal with volunteer ass*')- 
ciations under the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908. Sinct‘ 
volunteers were the tools essential for all forms of Non-co-operation 
agitation, such as hartals and mass demonstrations, boycott of foi‘eign 
goods and Government officials, picketting and preparation for civil 
disobedience, the Government action was immediately ehalk*ngetl, 
and, in pursuance of the Ahmedabad resolution, endeavourB were made 
in most provinces to enlist volunteers in very large numbers. Tins 
endeavour was successful in Bengal, ^Madras and Bihar and, to a 
lesser extent, in the Punjab and Assam, while in Bom})ay and 
Central Provinces, the recruitment of volunteers was meagre. 

72. Volunteers. — ^In Bengal, particularly, volunteers were enlisted 
in very large numbers and resorted to activities which Icdt the Gov- 
ernment no option but to aiTest them ; and undoubtedly the idea un- 
derlying this movement was to form a mass too unwioldly to handit^ 
with which to fill the jails. ^ The situation caused the Local Govern- 
ment the greatest anxiety and they had to consider the question of 
preparing prison camps to accommodate the persons arrested. As can 
be imagined, before this stage was reached, the resources of tin* 
Congress were very severely taxed and they were finally conipeiliab 
in Calcutta, to enlist mill hands who were scarcely \vorthy of the 
title volunteer' ' since they were paid in order to court arrest. Ulti- 
mately the supply failed — ^but not until the Local Government had 
been forced to convert a disused dockyard into a jail, 

73. Hartals. — ^Another feature of this period was the scries of hartalH 
which took place wherever H. B. H. the Prince of Wales visited. 
These were attended in most places with a certain amount of suecr^ss, 
but in spite of the efforts of the Non-co-operators, considerable cro\\’(ls 
generally appeared and gave ihe Prince a hearty reception. In 
Calcutta, extensive picketting was expected on the day of the Princti’s 
arrival, but this was countered by patrolling the streets during iho 
preceding night by means of a civil guard, which had been formed 
for the purpose, and this method had a very salutary effect in that 
it prevented intimidation. 

74. Civil Disobedience.— In accordance with the Ahmedabad reso- 
lution civil disobedience was adopted with respect to the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act and to the Seditious Meetings Act. In Bengal and 
Bihar and Orissa, the payment of the choivlddari tax was, in places, 

^Paragraph 57, 
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withheld; while in ^Madras, the Central Provinces and Assam, forest 
laws were ignored. Generally, civil disobedience was widely discussed 
and most Provincial Congress Committees considered the selection 
•of some area in which “aggressive civil disobedience including re- 
fusal to pay all taxes, should be launched. At this stage it was appa- 
rent that the Congress leaders were being carried on a wave of 
enthusiasm, of their own raising, faster than they liked to go and 
much hesitation was appai‘ent among them as to the actual 
introduction of this step which, they were perfectly aware, would 
most certainly lead to violence. Por example, the [District Congress 
Committee of Guntur,^ Madras, were anxious to start complete civil 
disobedience towards the end of December 1921, but permission was 
refused by the Andhra Provincial Congress Committee. In the fol- 
lowing month, however, the Guntur District Congress Committee 
again raised the question and called for a suspension of payment of 
land revenue, pending the decision of the Andhra P. C. C. On this 
occasion, the Andhra Committee responded and directed, in its 
own jurisdiction, the withholding of taxes for a fortnight or as 
long as the District Congress Committee decided. The Government 
of Madras indicated that they would take steps to enforce the law, 
.and Gandhi disapproved of the action of the Andhra Committee, with 
the result that the proposal seems to have been dropped, although 
Guntur, acting independently, caused a great deal of trouble. 

75. The Non-Party Conference, Bombay, 14th January 1922. — 
'Gandhi, in the meantime, had been preparing Bardoli for civil dis- 
obedience pending the decision with regard to the Bound Table Con- 
ference. It will be remembered that Pandit M. M, Malaviya 
and Mr. Jinnah were endeavouring to arrange a non-party con- 
ference in order to find some ground common to all jDarties. 
'This conference assembled at Bombay on the 14th of January 1922 
und purported to represent all shades of Indian opinion. According 
to press accounts, a certain amount of success was attained in finding 
a common platform, and this success found expression in a resolution 
deploring the action taken by Government in arresting volunteers and 
in encroaching upon the “elementary rights of citizenship, freedom 
of the press and liberty of speech and association . “ In order to ex- 
plore all methods and to arrive at an honourable agreement, a con- 
ference between the Government and popular representatives was sug- 
gested. To create a favourable atmosphere for his conference it appear- 
•ed that Gandhi was prepared to abandon hartals, picketing and civil 
disobedience; while the Government, on their part, were asked to with- 
draw all orders under the Criminal Daw Amendment Act of 1908 and 
under the Seditious Meetings Act, to release -all prisoners convicted 
under these Acts and also the fatwa prisoners (including the Ali 
Brothers), and to appoint a joint committee to consider the cases oi 
prisoners who had been convicted under cover of the ordinary law for 
activities of an innocent nature. The points at issue in the Confer- 
‘Cnce were to be the Punjab and Khilafat wrongs and the demand for 
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Swaraj or full responsible government on Dominion basis. BE. M. 's 
Government were to be asked to clothe H. D. the Viceroy \vilh the 
necessary powers for the conclusion of negotiations on these lines. 

It was obvious that the Non-co-operators were giving very little 
away and what Gandhi was prepared to abandon w’erc the points 
which were calculated to do him the most haiTU with public opinion 
in England, while not seriously interfering with the normal eoui'se of 
the agitation in India. It w^as equally obvious that the Government 
of India could not agree to surrender all the advantages they had 
gained without any guarantee of a cessation of hostilities, particularly 
as the attitude of their opponents was so thoroughly uncoiu])romising 
that it was certain that no agreement could possibly bo reached. 

76. G-andhi's Predicament. — -The failure to arrive at any negotia- 
tion with Government put Gandhi in an exceedingly difficult posi- 
tion. He could not close his eyes to the fact that civil disobedience 
w^as certain to result in violence, for, in addition to the actujil outrages 
which had occurred during 1921, the. activities of the Non-co-opera- 
tion volunteers during the beginning of 1922 wore a clear indication 
of the spirit of violence underlying the movement. The picketing with 
respect to the boycott of foi*eign goods, the methods rt*sorti‘d to in 
the furtherance of hartals and the intimidation adopted towards Gov- 
ernment servants who refused to resign, continually funiisheci instan- 
ces of violence, or threats of violence. In addition, th(‘ threat of violence 
by mobs excited by volunteers was constant, as was obvious 
from violent mass demonstrations directed against police stations in 
Bihar and Bengal and by numerous instances of tlu^ burning of toddy 
shops in the furtherance of the temperance movc-ment in IMadras. 
His position w'as in no way eased by an outbi'cak of hooliganism on 
the part of volunteers on the occasion of the visit of tlu‘ Prince of 
Wales to Madras city in the middle of January 1922. Btones were 
thrown at motor cars and pedestrians, public streets were barricaded 
with dustbins and places of entertainment w*ei’o damaged. Conutamt- 
ing on this the ^Englishman remarked : — “ There w*as no repression 
in Bombay and Madras and riots followed. There was repression- 
in Calcutta and there were no riots.’' 

77. Civil Disobedience to commence at Bardoli. — Gandhi there- 
fore w’as faced by the difficulty, after having brought the pot to the 
boil, of keeping it boiling without allowing it to boil over. Ho had 
seen the fate in the past of leaders who failed to lead, and he knew 
that unless he w^ent on, his personal ascendancy w^ould disappear. 
He had originally fixed the 23rd of November 1921 for the commence- 
ment of civil disobedience at Bardoli but had been able temporarily to 
shelve this programme in consequence of the disorder at the time of 
the arrival of H. B. H. the Prince of Wales. The resulting action 
taken by Local Governments had filled the jails in some parts of India, 
wliich condition had been pledge by Gandhi as an unfailing means 
of obtaining Swaraj. The Swaraj,’ However, had not yet come and 
it was perfectly apparent that Local Governments were quite prepared 



to continue to deal with volunteers under the law as soon as they brohe 
it. Gandhi, therefore, was forced to fix other dates for the com- 
mencement of civil disobedience, but on each occasion had been able* 
to find some excuse to postpone it, pending a decision regarding the 
Itound Table Conference. All this had not enhanced his reputation 
with his followers and to withdraw from the stand he had taken would 
have meant his political funeral. He had to do something and what- 
he did was to issue a letter addressed to H. E. the Viceroy on the 4th 
February 1922 in which he announced his intention, failing certain 
concessions on the part of Government, to resort to aggressive civil’ 
disobedience at Bardoli within seven days’ time. This action, he 
declared, had been forced upon him by the lawless repression of the- 
Government and in defence of the rights of freedom of speech, freedom 
of press and freedom of association. He claimed that his ofier, made 
through the Malaviya Conference, of suspending Non-co-operation 
activities in respect to hartals ^ picketing and civil disobedience, ful- 
filled all the conditions laid down by the Viceroy as the necessary 
preliminaries to the summoning of the Bound Table Conference, and,, 
as no response to this offer had been made, thei'e was no alternative- 
left him but to carry on his policy in order to enforce the Congress 
demands. He admitted that the lessons of non-violence had not yet. 
been absorbed by the counti*y, and he would have preferred to have 
postponed action, but his hand had been forced by the Government. 
He added that he would re-oonsider his decision if the Government 
released all political prisoners convicted for non-violent activities and 
gave him a guarantee that thej^ would refrain from repressing non- 
viol on fc activities of the Non-co-operation Party, even if they fell within 
the purview of the Indian Penal Code. 

In a communique issued on the 6tli February calling for the 
support of loyal citizens in any action which they might think 
fit to take to svippress mass civil disobedience, the Government of 
India had no difficulty in exposing the falsity and absurdity of 
Gandhi’s statements and claims. To this Gandhi replied by 
accusing Government of being responsible for every fracas which 
occurred between the police and volunteers and made a grievance 
of the fact that officials did not stand ‘ aside to allow the 
volunteers to terrorise the country. He implied that Government 
would be to blame for any trouble which arose from 
aggressive civil disobedience, for w^hich preparations had continued at 
Bardoli and some other places — ^with probably less success than was 
claimed by Non-co-operators. 

78. Ohauri Ohaura Massacre, February 1922. — It seemed as if 
Gandlii w^ould have no alternative to the declaration of mass civil dis- 
obedience, but an incident occurred w-hich gave him the pretext to with- 
draw, which he undoubtedly wanted. On the 5th February 1922 at 
Ohauri Chaura in the Gorakhpur district of the United Provinces, a 
mob of 2,000 villagers led by volunteers attacked a police station, 
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killing and burning the entire police staff, consisting of iwn Bub- 
Inspectors, 18 constables and one chowkidar. This g<aTe Gandlii the 
requisite excuse and, on the ground that India was clearly not yet 
sufficiently non-violent to indulge in civil disobedience, he culled a 
meeting oi the Working Committee of the Congress at Bai'doli on the 
11th and 12th of Pebmary which passed the following resolutions: — 

79. Working Committee Resolutions at Bardoli, — **(1) Thri W orking 
Committee deplores the inhuman conduct of the mob at Chauri (jliauru 
in having brutally murdered constables and wantonly bunit a poiico 
thana, and tenders its s^^mpathy to the families of the bereaved, 

''(2) In spite of the nations repeated warnings, tivery time uiusn c-'nil 
disobedience has been imminent, some popular violent outburst has 
taken place, indicating that the atmosphere in the country is non- 
violent enough for mass civil disobedience, the latest instance hc4ng 
the tragic and terrible events at Chauri Chaura near Gorakhpur. Tlie 
Working Committee of the Congress, therefore, resolves that mass 
civil disobedience, as contemplated at Bardoli and elsewhere, be sus- 
])ended and instructs the local Congress Committees forthwith to advise 
the cultivators to pay the land revenue and other tax<*s due tti the 
Government, the payment of which might have been suspended in 
anticipation of mass civil disobedience, and instructs them to suspend 
every other preparatory activity of an offensive nature. 

“ (3) The suspension of mass civil disobedicnct- shall be contintied 
till the atmosphere is so non-violent as to ensure the non«repeiiiion 
of popular atrocities, such as at Gorakhpur, or hooliganism, such as 
at Bombay and Madras, respectively, on November 17th, 1021, ixnd 
January 13th last. 

(4) In order to promote a peaceful atmosphere, the Working C'om- 
niittee advises, till further instructions, all Congress organisations to 
stop activities especially designed to court arrest and imprisonment, 
save the normal Congress activities including voluntary hurtah, wher- 
ever an absolutely peaceful atmosphere can be assured, and for that 
end all picketing shall be stopped, save for the bona fide and peace- 
ful purpose of warning the visitors to liquor shops against the evils 
of drinking. Such picketing is to be controlled by persons of known 
good character and specially selected by the Congress Committee con- 
cerned. 

(5) The Working Committee advises, till further mstructions, the 
stoppage of all volunteer processions and public meetings merely for 
the purpose of defiance of the notifications regarding such meetings. 
This, however, shall not interfere with the private meeting of the 
Congress and other Committees or public meetings w^hich are required 
for the conduct of the normal activities of the Congress. 

‘‘ (6) Complaints having been brought to the notice of the Working 
Committee that ryots are not paying rents to the zamindars, the Work- 
ing Committee advises Congress workers and organisations to inform 
the ryots that such withholding of rent is contrary to the resolutions 
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of the Congress, and that it is injurious to the best interests of the 
Country. 

** (7) The Working Committee assures the Zemindars that the Con- 
gress movement is in no way intended to attack their legal rights, 
and that even when the ryots have grievances, the Committee desires 
that redress should be sought by mutual consultation and by the 
usual recourse to arbitration. 

(8) Complaints having been brought to the notice of the Working- 
Committee that in the formation of volunteer corps great laxity pre- 
vails in the selection, and that insistence is not laid on the full use 
of hand-spun and hand- woven khaddar, and on the full observance 
by the Hindus of the rule as to the removal of untouchability, nor is 
care being taken to ascertain that the candidates believe fully in the 
observance of non-violence in word and deed in terms of the Congress 
Besolution, the Working Committee calls upon all Congress organisa- 
tions to revise their lists and remove from them the names of all such 
volunteers as do not strictly conform to tlie requirements of the 
pledge. 

*‘(9) The Working Committee is of opinion that unless Congressmen 
carry out to the full the Congi*ess Constitution and the Besolutions 
from time to time issued by the Working Committee, it is not possible 
to achieve its objects expeditiously or at all. 

''(10) The foregoing Besolutions will have effect only pending the 
meeting, to be specially convened, of the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee and thereafter subject to confirmation by it. The Secretary 
will call such a meeting as soon as possible after consultation with 
Hakim Ajmal Khan.’’ 

" Working of Congress Organisation,” 

"Whereas the Gorakhpur tragedy is a powerful proof of the fact 
that the mass mind has not yet fully realised the necessity of non- 
violence as the integral active and chief part of mass civil disobe- 
dience, and whereas the reported indiscriminate acceptance of persons 
as volunteers in contravention of the Congress instructions betrays 
want of appreciation of the vital part of Satyagraha, and whereas in 
the opinion of the Working Committee the delay in the attainment of 
the national aim is solely due to the weak and incomplete execution 
in practice of the constitution of the Congress with a view to perfect- 
ing the internal organisation, the Working Committee advises all 
Congress organisations to be engaged in the following activities: — 

" (1) To enlist at least one crore of the members of the Congress. 

Not&. — (i) Since peace (non-violence and legitimateness) and truth are 
the essence of the Congress creed, no person should he enlisted 
who does not believe in non-violence and truth as indispensable 
for the attainment of Swaraj. The creed of the Congress must, 
therefore, be carefully explained to each person who is appealed to 
join the Congress ” ‘ 
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(ii) The workers should note that none who does nc^t pay the annual 
subscription can be regarded as a qualified Congressman. Ail the 
old members are, therefore, to be advised to re-register their 
names. ’ ’ 

(2) To popularise the spixining wheel and organise the manti- 
faeture of hand-spun and hand-woven khaddar. 

“ Note . — To this end, all workers and ofBce-ljearers sliould he dressed 
in khaddar, and it is recommended that with a view to eneotirag- 
ing others they should themselves learn hand-spinning.” 

(3) To organiRe National schools. 

” Note . — No picketting of the Government Schools should he resorted to. 

Best reliance should be placed upon the superi<irity <if National 
Schools in all vital matters, to command attendamte.” 

(4) To organise the depressed classes for a fcetkir lifts t<> im- 
prove their social, mental and moral condition to induce 
them to send their children to the National Behools and 
to provide for them the ordinary facilities which other 
citizens enjoy. 

” .Voic.--Whilst, therefore, whore the prejudice against the unhmehables 
is still strong in places, separate schools and .separale wtdis must 
be maintained out of Congress funds, every effort .should he 
made to draw such children to National iSchools and to persuade 
the people to allow the untouchables to use the common 

(5) To organise the temperance campaign amongHt the people 

addicted to the drink habit by house-to-house visits and 
to rely more upon appeal to the dinnker in his homo than 
upon picketing. 

(6) To organise village and town '‘Panchayats’' fur the private 

settlement of all disputes, reliance being placed solely 
upon the force of public opinion, and the;: truthfulness of 
"'Panchayaf' decisions to ensure obedience to tiunu. 

Note . — In order to avoid even the appearance of coercion, no siK ial 
boycott should be resorted to against those who will not obey the 
Panchayat’s decisions.” 

(7) In order to promote and emphasise unity among all classeB 

and races and mutual good-will, the establishment of 
which is the aim of the movement of non-co-operation, 
to organise a Social Service Department that will 
render help to all, irrespective of differences, in times of 
illness or accident. 

Note.-^A Non-co-operator whilst firmly adhering to his Creed, will 
deem it a privilege to render personal service in case of illness 
or accident to every person, whether English or Indian.” 

(8) To continue the Tilak Memorial Swaraj Fund and to call 
upon every Congressman or Congress sympathiser to 
save at least one hundredth part of his annual income 
for the year 1921. Every province to send every month 
25 per cent, of its income from the Tilak Memorial Swaraj 
Fund to the All-India Congress Committee. 
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(9) The above resolutions shall be brought before the forth- 
coming Session of the All-India Congress Committee for 
revision, if necessary. 

(10) In the opinion of the Working Committee, a project is 
necessary for the purpose of finding employment for 
those who may give up Government service, and to that 
end the Committee appoints Messrs. Mian Mahomed 
Haji Jan Mahomed Chotani, Jamnalal Bajaj and V. J, 
Patel to draw up a scheme for consideration by the said 
Special Meeting of the All-India Congress Committee.” 

These resolutions are given in full as they contain tacit admissions 
'Of violence on the part of volunteers apart from the instance of mob 
violence at Chauri Chaura. They also give an appreciation of the 
situation from the Congress point of view and show the programme 
on which it was proposed to employ Non-co-operators, in the hope 
that it would maintain their interest in the movement. 

80. GandhTs Apologia. — ^At the same time Gandhi in Young 
India explained his own view’ of the position in an article ^vhich com- 
menced as follows: — 

“God has been abundantly kind to me. He has warned 
me the third time that there is not as yet in India that 
truthful and non-violent atmosphere which, and which alone, 
can justify mass disobedience which can be at all described 
as civil, which means gentle, truthful, humble, knowing, 
wilful yet loving, never criminal and hateful. 

He %varned me in 1919 when the Eowlatt Act agitation 
w^as started. Ahmedabad, Viramgaum and Ilheda erred, 
Amritsar and Kasur erred.* I retraced my steps, called 
it a Himalayan miscalculation, humbled myself before 
God and man and stopped not merely mass Civil Disobe- 
dience but even my own which I knew^ was intended to be 
civil and non-violent. The next time it was through the 
events of Bombay that God gave a terrific warning. He 
made me eye-witness of the deeds of the Bombay mob on 
the 17th November. The mob acted in the interest of non- 
co-operation. I announced my intention to stop the mass 
Civil Disobedience which w’^as to be immediately started 
in Bardoli. The humiliation w’as greater than in 1919. 
But it did me good. I am sure that the nation gained by 
the stopping. India stood for truth and non-violence by 
the suspension. 

But the bitterest humiliation was still to come. 
Madras did give the warning, but I heeded it not. But 
God spoke clearly through Chauri Chaura. I understand 
that the constables, who were so brutally hacked to death, 
Bad given much provocation. They had even gone back 
•upon the word just given by the Inspector that the people 
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would not be molested, that when liie procession had passed’ 
the stragglers were interfered with and abused by the con- 
stables. The foreman cried out fur help. The mob re- 
turned. The constables opened fire. The little ammuni- 
tion they had was exhausted and they retired to the thana 
for safety. The mob, my informant tells me, tliorefore, 
set fire to the thana. The self-imprisoned constables had 
to come out for dear life, and as they did so they were 
haohed to pieces and the mangled rtauains were thrown 
into the raging fiames. ” 

The article went on io imply that volunteers wert^ not concerned 
in the Chauri Chaura outrage and that the mob had had great provo- 
cation owing to the high-handed tyranny of the police of that locality. 
Later on he said that the Congress did not ** think of starting mass 
civil disobedience until wc are sure of peace being retained in spite 
of such civil disobedience being started and in spile of Government 
provocation.’' He went on to make it clear that mass civil diso}>e- 
dience had merely been postponed, and added thni. he intended io 
mortify the fiesh by imposing on himself a five days’ eoniimions fast, 
but urged his co-workers not to follow his example. 

81 . All-India Congress Committee confirms Bardoli Besolutions. — 
The All-India Congress Committee met at Delhi on the 24th Fcbnniry 
1922 to consider the Bardoli resolutions which it confirmed, hut speci- 
fied that individual civil disobedience, whether of a defensive <»r aggres- 
sive character, might bo commenced in respect of particular p]u(*,es 
or particular laws at the instance of, and upon pormissiun being 
granted therefor, by the respective Provincial Committees, provid<'d 
that such civil disobedience should not be permitted unless all the 
conditions laid down by the Congress or the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee or the ^¥orking Committee wore strictly fulfilled. 

The All-India Congress Committee went on to make it clear 

that the permanent abandonment of mass civil disobedience was not 
intended, and that it held civil disobedience io be the right and duty 
of the peojile to be exercised and performed wheiu‘ver the Hiute 
opposed the declared will of the people. Civil diBo!>edienco was defixued 
as disobedience of orders or laws by a single individual or an ascertain- 
ed number or group of individuals. Therefore, a prohibited public 
meeting where admission was regulated by tickets and to which no 
unauthorised admission was allowed, was an instance of individual civil 
disobedience; whereas a prohibited meeting to which the general public 
was admitted without any restriction was an instance* of mass civil 
disobedience. Such civil disobedience was defensive when a prohi- 
bited. public meeting was held to conduct a normal activity, although 
it might result in arrests. It would be aggressive, if it was held, not 
for any normal activity, but merely for the purpose of courting arrest 
and imprisonment. 

^ In spite of the alterations made by the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee in the Bardoli resolutions, the calling off at this juncture ot 
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civil disobedience had the elffecfc, throughout India, of taking a boiling 
pot off the fire, and, undoubtedly, it was the beginning of the end 
of Non-co-operation. 

82. [Result of Bardoli [Resolution. — At the beginning of 1922 
reports from officials from all over India were steadily growing more 
pessimistic in tone and it was very apparent that the resources of 
Government were being taxed to their utmost. As soon as the Bardoli 
resolutions became generally known (a slow process in a country like 
India) a lull in the agitation was reported from all directions. 

The resolutions were confirmed by Provincial Congress Committees,,, 
though it was clear that in many cases this confirmation was the result 
of the necessity to appear loyal to the Central Body and not from any 
real desire to refrain from civil disobedience, even though it was cer- 
tain to lead to violence. 

The lack of cohesion was apparent from the amount of criticism 
levelled at the suspension of civil disobedience by the more extreme- 
members of the Congress; and this had the effect of re-opening the 
partially closed br’each between them and the Moderates as well as. 
creating schism in the ranks of the Non-co-operators tliemseives. This 
disunion was enhanced by the- arrest of Gandhi on the 10th* March 
1922, and his removal from the political arena resulted in the disinte- 
gration of the various elements in the Congress which his personality, 
had held together. The relations between Hindus and Muhammadans 
became strained, for it will be remembered that the Ali Brothers were 
in jail and it was their very close co-operation with Gandhi that had 
served to make Hindu-Muhammadan unity something more than a 
phrase. 

83. G-andhi's conviction and imprisonment, March 1922. — Gandhi's 
arrest had been decided upon by the Government of India because it 
was apparent that, although civil disobedience had been postponed, 
there was no fundamental change in the policy of the Non-co-opera- 
tion party. He had frequently ofiended under the law but Govern- 
ment had held their hand in the hope that his inclination towards 
non-violence would deter him from a path leading to violence. It was 
now clear that although he was perfectly aware of the direction which 
the path was taking yet he was determined to follow it — slowly, it is 
true, but surely. Nothing could be gained by giving him more rope, 
so he was prosecuted with respect to four seditious articles which he 
had published in the Young India during 1921 and 1922. He was 
convicted under section 124-A of the Indian Penal Code and sentenced 
to six years' simple imprisonment on the 18th of March 1922, at Ah- 
medabad. He made no defence, and said, “I do not ask for mercy. 
I do not plead an extenuating act. I am here, therefore, to invite and 
submit to the highest penalty that can be inflicted upon me for what 
in law is a deliberate crime and what appears to me to be the highest 
duty of a citizen." 
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84. Non-co-operation agitation wanes. — Tlio strife within the 
■Congress, brought about by the withdni\\\'xl of civil disobedience 
and by the arrest of Gandhi, resulted in the Congress 'leaders having 
little time available for propaganda purposes as they were busily 
occupied in quarrelling with each oilier. Tn consequence of ihis, 
and of the loss of prestige from which Gandhi had suffered by reason 
of the Bardoli resolutions, his arrest and conviction caused extraordi- 
narily little excitement*; and the visit of the Prince of Wales io fho 
Punjab which took place about this time was xevy suc(*essfuL A 

ing of the Congress Working Committee at Ahineda])ad on tlu‘ 17th 
of March produced nothing novel and the otficial (Jongn^ss ])rograinnu‘ 
remained as outlined by the IBardoli-Dclhi resolution with emphasis 
on non-violence and the production of hliaddar. 

85. Changes of policy suggested. — In April 1922 various prfq)Osals 
to change the Non-co-operation policy appeared. In the Central Pro- 
vinces, a suggestion was made to capture municipalities and this was 
shortly afterwards again mentioned by Mrs, V. H. Das at the annual 
meeting of the Bengal Provincial Conferem^e, of which she was olected 
President in deference to her husband who w’as tlien in jail. Mrs. 
Das went on to suggest the consideration of the qm^siion of Non-co- 
operators entering the Councils, This proposal, w’hich was also mooted 
in the Maharashtra Provincial Congress Committee, was a t^jvolu- 
tionary one, as it w^as directly contrary to Gaiidbi’s poli(‘y, and it was 
subsequently to lead to a very sharply detmed s])lit in the Congn*ss. 

86. Sporadic Picketing. — During this period such Congress acti- 
vities as existed wore concentrated mainly on the production of 
hhaddar and the boycott of foreign goods winch, during tlie middle of 
1922, led to a certain amount of sporadic pickadiTig in lUmgal and the 
Dnited Provinces, For this purpose some volunteers were recruited 
in Calcutta and their activities necessitated arrests at tlu* t‘na of July, 
but by September, picketing had ceased in Bengal, though it occurred 
again iu the Bombay Presidency at the end of the >'ear. 

After Gandlii’s conviction the Congress decid(‘d that the IBlh of 
evoiw month should be set aside as a clay c>f prayer, on \vhi<di all earn- 
ings should be devoted to the Tilak Sw*araj Fund in his meinorv. In 
a very short, time, however, Gandhi Day was celebrated more in the 
breach than in the observance. 

87. Revolutionaries and the Bengal Provincial Congress Commit- 
tee.— In Bengal another factor which appeared w'as an attempt on the 
part of the revolutionaries in that province to gain control of the 
management of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee. ITp to 
■this point they had realised that the doctrine of non-violence had been 
uceepted by the public and that it was hopeless to endeavour to change 
It, but after Bardoli they quickly grasped the fact that Gandhi b ascen- 

wane, and they endeavoured to capture the local 

* He had asked that there should be no /larfah or demonstratk^^] " 
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•Congress Committee with the object ultimately of diverting it to- 
wards violence. These revolutionaries had, for some time past, been 
in touch with the renegade Indian — M. N. Hoy — ^in Europe, who was 
i}he accredited agent for India of the Third International. Boy had 
been urging on them the hopelessness of any agitation in India which 
was not supported by the masses and had strongly advocated propa- 
ganda among agricultural and industrial labouring classes. The 
■effect of Boy's propaganda, such as it was, will be shown later. 

88. All-India Congress Committee, Lucknow, June 1922. — ^The 
most important event in the middle of 1922 was the appointment of 
-a Civil Disobedience Enquiry Committee by the All-India Congress 
•Committee at a meeting at Lucknow which was held on the 6th to 8th 
June 1922. Eor some time past, the Congress leaders had realised 
that the passive xDrogramme, on which the Congress was at that time 
•ohieially embarked, had totally failed to provide the requisite excite- 
ment to keep the movement alive. At the same time, in view of past 
^experience, they naturally hesitated to revert to civil disobedience as 
was being urged by their Left "Wing, of which Mr. V. J. Patel of 
Bombay was one of the most outspoken members. They therefore 
•decided to appoint a sub -committee in the hopes that it w'ould find 
•the solution to the problem which they could not solve themselves; so 
the All-India Congress Committee passed the following resolution: — ^ 

'' This Committee records its satisfaction that although, 
in spite of the suspension of all aggressive activities by the 
Congress Committees, repression in a most severe form has 
been resorted to by the Government in several parts 
of the country, the spirit of the Congress workers has not 
been daunted and the constructive programme laid down 
by the Committee is being loyally carried out at great sacri- 
fice in every province. 

The "Committee has taken note of the widespread feeling 
that, in view of the extremely unfair manner in which the 
policy of repression is being carried out by the Government, 
the country should be advised to resort to some form of 
civil disobedience to compel the Government to abandon 
their present policy and to agree to concede the Triple 
Demand of the Congress. But the Committee is of ox)inion 
that the carrying out of the Constructive Programme will 
be the best preparation for even mass civil disobedience 
while it will also be the most effective means of furthering 
the objects of the Congress. The Committee therefore 
earnestly appeals to the country to concentrate all its efiorts 
upon carrying out the Constructive Programme to the 
fullest extent and to endeavour to complete it within the 
shortest period possible. 

That the further consideration of the question whether 
civil disobedience in some form or some other measure of 
a similar character should be adopted, should be taken up 
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at the next ineeting of the Committee to be held at 
Calcutta on the 15th of August next. 

That in the meantime the President be ri.'quested to 
nominate and authorise a few gentlemen to tour round the 
country and report on the situation to the next meeting. 

In compliance with this resolution Hakim Ajmal Khan, the acting 
President of the Congress, appointt‘d a committee consisting of him- 
self as Chairman and the following members: — 

Pandit Motilal Nehru. 

Syt. C. Pajagopalachariar. 

Dr. M. A. Ansari. 

Syt. V. J. Patel. 

Bvt. S. Kasturiranga Ivengar. 

Seth M. IsL II. J. M.^Chotani.^- 

89. Civil Disobedience Enquiry Committee. — Tin*. Civil Disobe- 
dience Enquiry Cominiltee commenced its tour at the beginning of 
July, but it soon became apparent that they were experituunng great 
difficulty in finding a solution to the pi’oblom which had btuai set to 
them and that thex*c was no hope of their report being rcad>' by the 
16th of August. In consequence the meeting of the AH -India C'on- 
gress Committee, fixed for that date, was postponed several tinu*s and 
actually it did not take place until the 20ih of Novembttr at? Calculi a. 
In the meantime, the difficulty experienced by the Ci%d! Disolnxlience 
Enquiry Committee resuHed in considerable hiternal friction and ulti- 
mately the Committee split on the questioii of ('ounedbeni r\ . In this 
connection the pro-council euti\y members, in defence of their advo- 
cacy of a change of policy, pointed out in the following words how 
G-andhi himself had changed his course to suit the wind “In March 
1919 Mahatma Gandhi gave to India and the world his noble concep- 
tion of Satyagx-aha. After the disturbances of April he unhesitatingly 
admitted that he had misjudged the x*eadincss of the people to wield 
such a mighty weapon. At the Amritsar Congress ha c*ai’nost!y 
pleaded for co-opei'ation with the Goveiiiment in the Councils and 
outside, and warmly thanked Mr. Montagu for the Befonns such as 
they werc- 7 ”Satyagx'aha to co-operation, from one pole to tlie other, 
all in the brief space of 8 months. After another throe moxiths he began 
a march back from co-opox’ation. Six months nKm- of nialun* con- 
sideration and non-co-operation including the boycott of Councils be- 
came the accepted exceed of the Congress at Calcutta*'. 

90. The Committee's findings. — The following Is a sumuuny of the 
Civil Disobedience Enquiry Committee s recommendations as given in 
their Beport: — 

1. Civil Dirobedikxce.’' 

(a) The country is not prepared at present to embark xtpon genex^al 
Mass Civil Disobedience but in view of the fact that a situation may 

* Chotani was unable to take part in the tour or meetings of the Committee. 
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tirisc in any paiis of the country demanding an immediate resort to 
IMass Civil Disobedience of «a, limited character, e.g., the breaking of 
a. particular law or the non-payment of a particular tax for which the 
people are ready, we recommend that provincial committees be autho- 
rised to sanction such limited Mass Civil Disobedience on their res- 
ponsibility if the conditions laid down by the All-Tndia Congress Com- 
mittee in that behalf are fulfilled. 


(Unanimous). 

(b) We recommend the restoration of the Piesolution No. 2 passed 
by the All-India Congress ‘Committee at Delhi on the 4th-5th Novem- 
ber which gives Provincial Committees all the powers necessary to 
determine upon a resort to Civil Disobedience of any kind whatever, 
by cancelling Besolution 1, cl. 1, passed on the 24th-25th February to 
the extent it conflicts with that resolution; provided that general Mass 
Civil Disobedience is not permissible. 

(Unanimous).’’ 


“ 2. Entry into Legislative Councils.” 

(A) The Congress and the Khilafat at their Gaya Sessions should 
d<iolare that in view of the fact that the working of the Legislative , 
Councils during their first term has, besides proving a great obstacle 
to the redress of the Khilafat and Punjab wrongs and the speedy 
attainment of Swarajya, caused great misery and hardship to the 
people, it is desirable that the following steps should be taken in 
strict accordance with the principles of non-violent non-co-operation 
to avoid the recurrence of the evil: — 

1. Non-co-operators should contest the election on the issue of 

the redress of the Punjab and Khilafat wrongs and im- 
mediate Swarajya, and make every endeavour to be re- 
turned in a majority. 

2. If the non-co-operators are returned in a majority large 

enough to prevent a quorum they should after taking 
their seats leave the Council Chamber in a body and take 
no part in the proceedings for the rest of the term. They 
should attend the Council occasionally only for the pur- 
pose of preventing vacancies. 

3. If non-co-operators are returned in a majorit^^ which is not 

large enough to prevent a quorum they should oppose 
every measure of the Government including the budget 
and only move resolutions, for the redress of the afore- 
said wrongs and the immediate attainment of Swarajya, 

4. If the non- co-operators are returned in a minority they should 

act as pointed out in No. 2, and thus materially reduce 
the strength of the Council. 
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As the new Councils will not assemble till January 1924, we 
further propose that the Congress Session of 1023 be held 
during the first instead of the last week of December 
and the matter be again brought up for the issue of a 
final mandate by the Congress in view of the election. 

liecoiniuended by Hakim Ajmal Khan. 

Pi. Motilal Kehru. 

Syt. Y. J. Patel. 

“ (B) There should be no change of the C'ongivss programme iu res- 
pect of the boycott of Councils. 

Becommendod by Dr. M. A. Ansuri. 

Syt. C. Bajagopalacliiiri. 

S\t. S. Ktisturiranga i\cngar.'' 

3. Local Bodies.” 

“ We recommend that in order to clear the position it should be de- 
clared that it is desirable for Non-co-operators to seek election to 
Municipalities and District or Local BouitIs with a view to facilitate 
the working of the constructive iJi’ogranime but that no hard and fust 
rules be at present laid down to regulate or restrict the aetivitio‘B of 
Non-co-operating members beyond advising them to act in harmony 
with local or provincial Congress organisations. 

(Unuuiiuous), ” 


“ 4. Boycott of Government EnrcATiox.Ui Ixstitutk^xs.'* 

W'e recommend a strict adherence to the Ifardoli resolution in, 
regard to these, by suspending for the present active pre^paganda caliing 
upon boys to come out of schools and colleges. As rt‘<|uired hy that 
resolution reliance should be jdaced upon the Buperioriiy of Naiioniil 
schools for drawing scholars from Government Institutions and not 
upon picketing or other aggressive propaganda. 

(Unanimous).” 


5. Boycott of Law Courts by Litigants and r.AWYKUS.” 

“ Effort should be concentrated on the esiabiishnaaii of panchaxats 
and cultivation of a strong public opinion in their favour. We further 
recommend that all existing disqualifications imposed on practising 
lawyers should be removed. 


(Unanimous).” 
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6. Organisation of Labour/' 


KesoJution Xo. 8 passed hy the Nagpur Congress should be carried' 
out without further delay. 


(Unanimous)/' 


7. lliGHT OF Private Defence/' 

(A) We recommend that individuals should be given full freedom, 
to exorcise the right within the limits defined by law, except when 
carrying on Congress work or on occasions directly arising therefrom, 
subject always to the condition that it is not likely to lead to a general 
outburst of violence. 

Using force in private defence in gross cases, such as insults to reli- 
gion, outrages on modesty of women or indecent assaults on boys, 
and men is not prohibited under any circumstances. 

(All members except Syt. V. J. Patel). 

*‘(B) Pull freedom to exercise the right within the limits defined by 
law should be reserved to non-co-operators subject only to the condi- 
tion that it is not likely to lead to a general outburst of violence, 
and to no further conditions. 

(Syt. Y. J. Patel)/' 

8. Boycott of British Goons." 

"(A) W^e accept the principle and recommend that the whole ques- 
tion be referred to a committee of experts for a full report to be sub- 
mitted before the next Congress meets. 

(All members except Syt. C. Bajagopalachariar.) 

‘ ' (B) There is no objection to the collection and examination of facts, 
by experts, but the acceptance of the principle by the All-India Con- 
gress Committee would mislead the nation and injure the movement, 

(Syt. C. Bajagopalachariar)." 

It will be noticed that a step towards the provision of excitement 
was made by recommending limited mass civil disobedience and the 
right of private defence to non-violent Non-co-operators. Although, 
this right was not permitted to the extent desired by Mr. Y. J. Patel, 
yet the conditions were sufficiently loosely worded to allow an Indian 
agitator, who is always prepared to take a great deal of license with 
truth, occasionally to find an excuse for violence on the grounds that 
provocation was exceptional. 

In the meantime such agitation as existed had centred mainly on 
Mr. Lloyd George's "steel frame" speech and the Akali trouble. 
The former was delivered on the 2nd August 1922 and served tempora- 
rily to create some excitement as most Indian politicians seemed to 
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see in it some throat of withdrawal from the policy of ud\ uncos to- 
wards. self-government by progressive stages already promised by 
Parliament. 

'91. The Congress takes up the Akali Question.— At this period 
Akali Movement in the Punjab had come into direct contiici wipi' Gov- 
ernment, and at Guru-ka-Bagh in August 192*2, Akalis were delibca’ute- 
Iv ofering themselves for arrest by trv’S]>asBing on the pn>perty^ of 
the local MaJutiii. The Congress leaders realised the. value of this iu 
their camj^aigii oi creating agitation against iht'. (lovernmcni , so a 
meeting of the Congress Working Committee took ]daee on ihe 171h 
of September at Amritsar and a Committee was ai^pvanted to enquire 
into the Akali question. This Commitloc did not prodnc(‘ its report 
until a couple of years had elapsed, by whicdi time Xon-eo-u]M*iMlioii 
was little more than a phrase. 

92. Mr. O. R. Das’ attitude on release from jail, August 1922. — 

While in Jail INIr. G. E, l>as had been elected I’resident of the All- 
India Congress which met at Gaya during Xhnas \\ eek 3922. IMr. Bus 
was actually released from jail at the beginning of August 1922 and 
in view of the fact that he was President-elect of the Congn*ss, lie, 
for a time, hesitated to announce openly his views on council-entry, 
although there was no doubt as to what his vi(*.ws were in consequence 
of the lead given by his wife. With other Congress lojichtrs, Das 
attended the United Provinces Provincial Conference at Delira Dun 
on the 29th of October and there made a spei‘ch outlining Swaraj for 
the masses and not for the classes, in which he indicated that lie hud 
no intention of playing into the hands of the bourgeoisie. Undotibt- 
cdly this idea came to him from M. X. Boy in Berlin via their com- 
mon revolutionary friends in Bengal. It is interesting to note that 
on this occasion Mr. Das' speech regarding the masses w’as supported 
by Mr. Patel who, in view of his inclination towards viokaice, appre- 
'oiated the value of having the masses behind him. 

By November 1022 Mr. C. H. Das hud come down on th(i eauncil- 
entry side of the fence and had expressed his opinion that there %vas 
no objection to taking the oath of allegiance required from a member 
of the Legislative Council, in view of the fact that the Congress had 
not yet adopted a creed leading out of ihe British Empire. He con- 
ceived that it was his clear duty to end the Councils and considered 
that the only effective way w’as for Noii-co-operutors to enter them, 
and, by obstmci.ion, render their continued working impossible. In 
a statement dated the 7th November 1922 giving expression to his 
wiews, he added to his programme the following points: — 

(1) Congress propaganda to be carried on outside India. 

(2) India should join the ‘"Great Asiatic Federation" — the Union 

of the Oppressed' Nationalities of Asia tvbich, according 
to C. It. Das, was then in process of formation as an ex- 
tension of the pan-Islamic Movement. 
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•3) J?iie duliiiition b\ tlio Coiigfcss of th.e system of Govern* 
ment for which they were working. 

(4) Bprt‘:id of hhuddar as the * ‘symbol of Swaraj’' but not as a 

means of attaining Swaraj itself. 

(5) Organisation of labourers and peasants. 

93. The Council-Entry Question. — By the end of 1922 the Con- 
'gress was so agitated by the question of council-entry that all other 
matters were shelved. The All-India Congress Committee met at 
Calcutta and discussed the problem at great length from the 20th to 
the 24th of November, and finally resolved that the elections should 
be contested; but it did not define subsequent policy which was re- 
ferred to the Gaya Congress for decision. 

The Bengal Provincial Congress Committee met on the 24th of 
November and declared itself very strongly against council- entry, and 
• all the office-bearers elected, with the exception of C. E. Das who wa,s 
President, were No-changers. Das thereupon resigned from the 
Bengal Provincial Congress Committee and his example was 
•shortly afterwards followed by Pandit Motilal Nehru, who resigned 
irorn the United Provinces Congress Committee after 14 No-changers 
tout of its 15 office-bearers, were elected on the 29th of November, 
At about the same time a meeting of the Maharashtra Congress Com- 
mittee nearlj’ came to blows in discussing the same subject. 

At this period, external Congress activities were confined to some 
picketing in and near Ahmedabad in the Bombay Presidency, and to 
a call for volunteers in Bengal by Mr. C. E. Das immediately after 
the Local Government had, on the 29th of November, cancelled their 
orders making volunteer associations unlawful under the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act. 


94. G-aya Congress, December 1922 — Those for and against coun- 
'Cil-entry endeavoured to consolidate their position before the Gaya 
Congress, and by the middle of December feeling on this subject was 
running so high that a split was almost certain. This was not desired 
by either faction, so just before the Congress assembled at Gaya dur- 
ing X’mas week, some ineffectual efforts were made towards con- 
ciliation. 

Mr. Das, in his presidential address, outlined his plan of work as 
'follows : — 

(1) Insistence on non-violence. 

(2) Necessity for foreign propaganda. 

(3) India to join the * ‘Great Asiatic Pederation. ” 

(4) Swaraj not to be a government of the middle classes but 

of the people. 

G 
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(5) The ‘‘scheme of Swnraj'^ to be built up by tlevt*lopin^ tlio 

ancient village system of India, controlled in a manner 
which appeared to bear a family resemblance to the 
Eussian Soviet system. 

(6) Councils to bo deslrcned from within, /.r., eliHUions con- 

tested. 

(7) Organisation of labour and peasantry. 

In the Congress itself an attempt was made to arrivt‘ ai a taan- 
promise, but this was unsuccessful, and the pro-council ])art.\ uh imait*l\ 
were completely outvoted, both in the Subjects Ci>miiiilb‘o nud iii tla* 
open Congress. 

The Congress refused to pass a resolution advocating thr boycott 
of British goods and adopted various others of a nou-ciuitenlious 
nature. Of these the most interesting was one <;ongraluiating 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha on his victories over the Creeks and pledging 
Indian support for the movement to free the Ja?;irat-uI-Arab from 
non-Muslim control. Besolutions wore also passt'd in iavour of lla* 
organisation of labour, boycott of schools, law-courts and Gowrnmeid- 
institutions, and repudiation of responsibility for any financial liubility 
incurred, subsequent to 1922, by the Government of India. Tlu* polk*\ 
of the Non-co-operation Movement for the future was outlined in u 
resolution advocating preparation for civil disobtHliencc which was 
passed by the Congress and is quoted below in full : — 

“The Congress reaffirms its opinion that (’!ivil 3)is(*bc*diiince is 
the only civilised and effective suhstitutij for an nnned 
rebellion, when every other remedy for pn ‘venting the 
arbitrary, tyrannical and emasculating use of authority 
has been tried, and in view of the widespread awakening 
of the people to a sense of the genera! urgent need for 
Hwarajya, and the general diunand and ne(*eHsity for Civil 
Disobedience in order that the Nuliona! goal may be 
speedily attained, and in view {^f the fact that the ntjce;^- 
sary atmosphere of non-violence has bettn prctserved in 
spite of all provocation, this Clongress calls upon ail the 
Congress workers to complete tlie preparatimiH for offer- 
ing Civil Disobedience by strengthening and expanding 
the National organisation and to take imniediuie steps 
for the collection of at least Ks. 25 lakhs for the Tilnfc 
Swarajya Bund and the enrolment f»f at least 50,0fl0 
volunteers, satisfying the conditions of the Ahnu^dahad 
pledge, by a date to be fixed by the AU-India Ckmgress 
Committee at Gaya, and empowers the Ckunniittec* to 
issue necessary instructions for carrying ibis resolution 
into practical effect/^ 

Amendments to this resolution suggesting an immediate intmduc- 
tion of civil disobedience were defeated. 



CHAPTER V. 


The Swaraj Party swamps orthodox Non-co operation, 

1923 - 24 . 

95. Formation of the Swaraj Party. — ^After his defeat at G-aya^, 
Mr. C. B. Das resigned the Presidentship of the Congress and formed 
a new party named the ‘ Congress-Khilafat-Swarajya ' Party which, 
while remaining within the Congress, would endeavour to capture the 
Councils. In the formation of this party, with Mr. Das w'cre 
associated Pandit Motilal Nehru, Hakim Ajmal Khan, Mr. V. J. Patel 
and several other well known individuals. Immediately after the 
Gaya Congress both parties defined their policy and each accused the 
other for the failure to bring about a compromise, and they both 
entered on propaganda campaigns in furtherance of their own parti- 
cular views. The All-India Congress Committee urged the enlistment 
of 50 thousand volunteers and a collection of 25 lakhs of rupees for 
the Tilak Swarajya Fund by the end of April and decided that the 
no-ch^nge leaders should tour the country in order to attain these 
results. The Swaraj Party on the other hand, engaged in an exten- 
sive newspaper campaign in favour of council- entry — ^with consider- 
able efiect for the party had succeeded in gaining control of the 
majority of important vernacular papers in India. By the end of 
January, the No-change Party had worked up a certain amount of 
volunteer activity in Bengal and the Punjab, but Mr. Das’ group 
undoubtedly gained ground, and the bitterness between the two sections^ 
of the Congress in no way diminished. Both parties, however, 
realised that the split ultimately would have the effect of killing Non- 
co-operation activity in any form, for, it served as an excuse for the 
people to refrain from subscribing money and enlisting as volunteers : 
consequently the question of compromise was continually considered 
and Ab-ul Kalam Azad endeavoured to bring one about, but he failed, 
and resigned from the Working Committee. During February 1928’ 
Mr. Das is believed to have put forward the following programme at 
a secret meeting of his followers held in Calcutta on the Sth of that 
month : — 

(1) Tbeir object was to attain Swaraj by peaceful and legitimate- 

means. 

(2) Members of their party would contest seats in the Councils. 

(3) If elected, they should place a no derate demand before the 

Government and the British Parliament. By moderate 
demand was meant some sort of Dominion Home Buie. 
If this demand was not conceded, they should return to 
the electorate for a fresh mandate and advise the people 
to stop payment of taxes. 

(4) No members of their party, elected for the Councils, would 

seek office under Government. 

65 
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(5) In localities where their party possessed ii majority in ihe 

* local Congress Committee, the Congress organisation would 

be used for electioneering purposes; in other pia.ces 
parallel organisations would be formed. 

(6) They should keep constant touch with Indians in lort ign 

countries and obtain assistance from foreign swnpathisers. 

(7) They should boycott British goods.'’ 

Shortly afterwards Das produced an “ Outline Scheme ui S^\araj 
in which he proposed that India should be divided into local, districi, 
provincial and all-India panchayats; the unit for a local panolunjat 
being an area with a population of ten thousand "Ibis 

scheme is reproduced at Appendix D. 

96. A truce. — ^At the end of February a meeting of leaders of both 
parties took place at Allahabad and although it appeared at first that 
a compromise was exceedingly improbable, ultimately a hollow truce 
was patched up in the following terms: — 

(1) Suspension of propaganda relating to Councils on both sides 

till 30th April. 

(2) Both parties to be at liberty to work the remaining items of 

their respective programmes in the interval without inter- 
fering with each other. 

(3) The majority party would be at liberty to carry on their propa- 

ganda, in accordance with the Gaya programme, regarding 
money and volunteers. 

(4) The minority party w’-ould co-operate with the majority party 

in appealing for, and raising, such funds and enlisting such 
workers as might be necessary for the constructive pro- 
gramme, and also in working the constructive progrtuume 
and other common matters, 

(6) Each party to adopt such course after 30th April as it might 
be advised. 

(6) The above arrangement was subject to the coriditiun that 
there was no dissolution of the existing Councils in any 
province before the expirj" of the full term for which Ihey 
have been constituted. 

With these terms the following explanatory note was given to the 
W orkin g Committee : — 

This proposal gives the majority paarty full latitude to carry 
on their propagandgu for the collection of 25 lakhs and 
enlistment of 50 thousand volunteers for the next two 
months without hindrance from the minority party. If at 
the end of two months the majority party declare for 
individual Civil Disobedience throughout the country in 
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such form, to such extent and on such issues as the minority 
party approves, the latter will join the Civil Disobedience; 
if not, each party will be at liberty to pursue its own course 
in its own way, but it is expected that the majority 
party will not obstruct the minority party in the latter's 
programme about Councils after 30th April in return for 
the latter ofering no hindrance to the former in their 
propaganda about 25 lakhs money and 50 thousand 
volunteers during March and April. The minority party, 
however, does not bind the majority party to any parti- 
cular line of action after 30th April and reserves itself 
similar freedom.’* 

After this compromise endeavours were made to stimulate enlist- 
ment and collection by vigorous propaganda during a “ Gandhi 
Week ’* which ended on 18th of March and a National Week from 
the 6th to the 13th of April. A partial hartal occurred in some 
places on the 18th of March, but on the whole the results were 
surprisingly poor as is apparent from the announcement by the No- 
change Party that only 3,900 volunteers and 3,62,000 rupees had been 
collected up to the end of Gandhi Week. In the meantime the 
Swaraj Party, which had not been observing the terms of the 
truce faithfully, had decided to contest the Municipal elections which 
took place in the United Provinces at about this time, and succeeded 
in gaining a majority in many places. The awarajya leaders visited 
Northern India to try to improve EQndu-Muhammadan unity which, 
at this time, had been severely strained by local causes as well as 
by the Shuddhi Movement, which meant originally the re-conversion 
of Rajput Muhammadans to Hinduism by Sadhu Shradhananda. 

97. All-India Congress Committee meet at Bombay, May 1923. — 
As soon as the truce expired the Swaraj Party, which had already 
set up separate organisations in most provinces, set about an election 
campaign; while the No-changers, who still hoped to introduce some 
form of civil disobedience, considered the question of boycotting the 
Council elections which in no way reduced the animosity between 
the two parties. Meetings of the All-India Congress Committee and 
the Congress Working Committee took place at Bombay towards 
the end of May, and although the Swaraj Party were in the 
minority on the Working Committee they obtained a majority on the 
All-India Congress Committee which passed a so-called compromise 
resolution which, in reality, was a victory for C. R. Das, and read 
as follows : — 

** In view of the fact that there was a strong body of opinion in 
the Congress in favour of contesting the elections and that 
the existing division amongst Congressmen had already 
led to a lessening of the influence of the Congress, the Com- 
mittee deemed it absolutely necessary that the Congress- 
men should close their ranks and present a united front 
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and that no propaganda should be earned on amongst the 
voters in furtherance of the Gaya Congress resolution 
relating to the boycott of the Council.” 

At about the same time the result of the No-change Party’s 
^ippesil for money and volunteers was published in the press. They 
claimed to have obtained up to the 30th April, 15 lakhs of rupees and 
approximately 8 thousand volunteers ns compared with their self- 
imposed goal of 25 lakhs of rupees and 50 thousand volunteers. 
During the same period the Swaraj Party had independently collec- 
ted over two lakhs of rupees which, however, it retained for its own 
use. 

98, The Swaraj Party gains grounds. — ^The Bombay result was 
achieved by the secession of several No-changers including Dr. Ansari, 
Mrs. Naidu and Abul Kalam Azad, who put forward the compromise 
resolution. This took Eajagopalachariar by surprise and he and his 
resigned from the Working Committee and C. B. Das, 
vrhile following their example, succeeded in packing the Working Com- 
mittee with Congressmen who w’ere inclined to support him. The 
No-changers were znuch incensed with the results and threatened 
active opposition at the coming elections. They also attempted to 
create trouble between the Swaraj Party and Muhammadans by pub- 
lishing telegrams issued in connection w’ith the proposed Bound Table 
Conference - in December 1921, which purported to show that Das 
and Abul Kalam Azad did not attach much importance to the release- 
of the Ali Brothers as a preliminary to that Conference. Eajago- 
palachariar further commenced to canvass for Muhammiwl Ali, who 
was still in jail, as President of the next annual session of the Congress, 
hoping tO' gain his support to the no-change policy. 

In the meantime Das had outlined his policy in the following 
words in a speech which he delivered on the 30th of jNIay 1923 at 
Madras : — 

I am going to take the people into the path of resistaiK'o. I 
know they will follow me. I have sixty lakhs of voters 
and I am going to appeal to them, I want you to enter 
the Councils and secure the majority of seats and to put 
forward the national demand. If it is not accepted I want 
to oppose the Government in every measure, good, bad and 
indifferent. What I do want is to light the bureauez-aev 
from ail directions, from inside the Councils, trying to 
make Government impossible, and from outside the 
Councils by working the Non-co-operation programme 
more enthusiastically than now. The day will come when 
the outside and inside activities put together will be too 
much even for this bureaucracy.” 

In Madras, he also made some remarks disparaging Gandhi’s policy, 
which were promptly seized upon by the No-changers to discredit him 
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■as an iconoclast, but in spite ol this the Swaraj Party undoubtedly 
gained in strength. 

99. Nagpur National Flag Campaign. — ^In the middle of 1923 a 
Satyagraha National Plag Campaign was initiated at Nagpur, the 
‘i nodus opevandi being for a party of volunteers to carry national flags 
ijito the European quarter and there make themselves objectionable. 
The Local authorities countered by .^.rresting them. This manifesta- 
tion of Non-co-operation activity was doubtless responsible for the 
selection of Nagpur as the meeting place of the All-India Congress 
•Committee on the 7th and 8th of July. At this meeting it was 
resolved to take up the Nagpur Satyagraha movement, which hitherto 
had been purely a local affair, as an ah-India matter and to send 
volunteers from other provinces to offer themselves for arrest at 
-Nagpur. It was also urged that similar demonstrations should be 
made elsewhere on the 18th of July which was declared to be a 
National Plag Day. The Bombay Compromise resolution wgs again 
^considered by the All-India Congress Committee and an attempt was 
made to have it declared ultra vires, but this was defeated by 82 
■votes to 63. On the other hand, however, a proposal put forward by 
the Working Committee to censure such Provincial Congress Com- 
mittees as had defied the compromise resolution was turned down; 
so the members of the Working Committee resigned, and the majority 
'of their successors were No-changers. 

The efforts of the All-India Congress Committee with respect 
to the National Plag Campaign was not successful and although a 
few volunteers came to Nagpur from other provinces, yet it w^s very 
•soon apparent that the supply both of local and foreign volunteers was 
drying up. In this connection it is interesting to note that the 
agitators tried to enlist the sympathies of the Mahar or untouchable 
classes of Nagpur who, however, claimed religious equality before 
resorting to political Satyagraha and demanded that members of their 
community should be allowed to enter temples without restriction. 
The Nagpur National Plag Campaign was brought to an end on the 
18th of August by means of a compromise with the Local Govern- 
ment to the mutual relief of both parties, 

100. All-India Congress Committee meet at Vizagapatam. — The 

All-India Congress Committee next met on the 3rd of August at 
Vizagapatam and there provisionally selected Bombay for a special 
session of the Congress, which the Nagpur meeting had decided to call 
in connection with the question of council-entry. It also nominated 
Muhammad Ali as the President of the next annual session of the 
All-India Congress. At this period, certain restrictions placed on 
Indians by the Kenya Government were being used by agitators to 
-create political excitement in India, and the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee resolved that a peaceful hartal should be observed throughout 
•the country on August the 25th in consequence of the Kenya decision. 
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The Working Committee assembled at ^Nagpur shortly afterwards and,, 
as Bombay had intimated its inability to entertain the special session 
of the All-India Congress, Delhi was selected as the place of mooting. 

At about this time feeling between the two factions in the Congrt‘ss 
ran very high in Bengal, and both parties were tr;ymg to gain control 
of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee. The Sw’araj Party, 
which was receiving great assistance from the revolutionary elenicnt, 
summoned a meeting of the B. P. G. C. on the 11th of August and 
being in a majority, they dismissed all the office-bearers who, ir 
will be remembei’ed, wore No-changers. The No-changers summoned 
another meeting of the Committee on the 15th of August wliich 
terminated in a free fight. They then refused to recognise the 
decision arrived at on the 11th on the groxmds that the recpn'silp 
15 days notice, specified by the rules, had not boon given w'li<‘U 
calling the meeting on that date, and tbow referred tlie question 1o 
the All-India Congress Committee for a decision. Tn the iiieanl iirie 
each party formed a provincial Congress Coimnitloe of iis own and 
separately arranged to send delegates to the special session of tlie 
Congress at Delhi. Similar trouble was apparent in the Punjab Pro- 
vincial Congress Committee where the no-change office -I )earcrs con- 
templated resigning in a body. Lain Lajp.at .Pai, in issuing a. mani- 
festo appealing for unity, said that mass civil disol)e<liencc on a large 
scale had, for the time being, to be iiKlefinitely posl])oned and that 
in the absence of Gandhi their task consisted of scouring his 

release, (b) discovering another porsouality ^vho may, in course of 
time, take his place, (c) in the meantime keeping ihe Flag flying and 
(d) devising some other method to compel Ibc Governmeni to 
negotiate.” He advocated that the Council boycott should bo stis- 
pended and that the elections sHo\ild be contested and candidates 
should follow the programme which would be hnid clown for them at 
the special session of the Congress at Delhi. 

101. The release of the Ali Brothers. — ^Muhammad Ali was released 
from jail on 29tb August and Shankat Ali on 2Bth October 1928, 
The former was asked to persuade the Ulemas to withdraw ihe faitva 
against council-entry which tliey had ]iromulgatefI at Delhi in Nov- 
ember 1920 at a conference of the Jamait-ul-Ulema. He, however, 
would not commit liimself to this, and annoum^ed thai he not 

rest until lie had found the key of the Yervada Prison^ to set the 
Mahatma free and that, if Non-co-operation was haram tw’o vears 
previously, it could rot become liaJal until the Jazirat-ul-Arab was 
once more tinder absolute, independent and exclusive Muslim sove- 
reignty and the Khilafat relationship with the Muslim world was 
recognised according to Islamic Daw. 

Prior to the special session of the Congress at Delhi Hindu and 
Muhammadan leaders met on the 11th and 12th of September and 
explained their respective view-points regarding the Shvddlit and^ 

*In which Gandhi waj? incarcerated. 
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Bangabhan Movements and an agreement was reached with Swami., 
Shradhananda, who consented to postpone the 8h%iddhi campaign 
provided the Muhammadans abandoned their counter movement. A 
committee consisting of 7 ]\Inhammadans and 7 Hindus, with power 
to add to their number, was then appointed to formulate definite pro- 
posals to place before the Congress, and to become thereafter a 
permanent committee to decide inter-communal disputes, 

102. Special Session of the Congress Delhi, September 1923. — 

The Special Session of the Congress met at Delhi on the 15th and 
16th September with Abul Kalam Azad as President and, with respect 
to the Bengal dispute, decided in favour of the Swaraj Party so 
the 750 delegates sent by C. B. Das were admitted while the 250 
brought by the opposition party were rejected and were not allowed 
inside the pandah On the question of council-entry, Muhammad Ali, 
in the Subjects Committee, moved the following resolutions : — 

While re-afiirming its adherence to the principle of non-violent 
non-co-operation, this Congress declares that such Con- 
gressmen as have no religious or other conscientious objec- 
tions against entry into legislatures are at liberty to stand’ 
as candidates and to exercise their right of voting at the 
forthcoming elections, and this Congress, therefore, 
suspends all propaganda against entry into legislatures. 
The Congress at the same time calls upon Congressmen to 
redouble their efiorts to carry out the constructive pro- 
gramme of their great leader Mahatma Gandhi, and by 
united endeavours to achieve Swaraj at the earliest pos- 
sible moment.'’ 

He made it clear that he had consented to this compromise solely 
because he realised that some change of programme was necessary 
and that it was contrary to his own inclination as he was personally 
against council-entry on the grounds of religious scruples. Purther 
he was afraid of the Councils capturing the Swarajists instead of the 
reverse, but he had proposed the resolution with the object of retain- 
ing the existence of the Congress, which he did not consider could’ 
continue as a divided body. C. B. Das explained that he was going 
into the Councils to end them and to hurl Non-co-operation on the 
Bureaucracy from within and from without.” The resolution was 
carried by a large majority, but only three-quarters of the delegates 
voted. The Congress passed other resolutions as follows: — 

To form a strong and representative committee to advise on and' 
organize civil disobedience for the attainment of Swaraj, 
release of Gandhi and freedom from non-Muslim control 
of the Jazirat-ul-Arab. It also condemned the ” forced' 
abdication ” of the Maharaja of Nabha and the repressive 
policy of the Punjab Government against the Akalis in the- 
Doaba.” 



.'This meeting of the Congress was the occasion for serious quarrels 
ibetween Hindu and Muhammadan volunteers which, on the night of 
the 14th September, ended in a fracas. Internal friction was also 
evident from the withdrawal of all the Bombay delegates eaiiy in 
the session owing to their dissatisfaction with an alteration in the 
seating arrangements. Another feature of this meeting of the Con- 
gress was a marked tendency in favour of violence which encouraged 
speakers to make frequent references to it, or to revolution, which 
were always loudly cheered. 

103. Das revises his programme. — ^After the Bellii meeting of the 
‘Congress, C. Pt. Das, in a speech in Calcutta on the 30th of Septem- 
ber, revised the programme he had enunciated on the 30th of May 
and stated that impossible demands should not be made in the 
•Councils, nor should Government resolutions for the public good be 
•opposed. The object of this utterance was undoubtedly to gain the 
support of the waverers with moderate inclinations, in the approach- 
ing elections. After the Delhi Congress, warrants under Bcgulation 
111 of 1918 were executed in Bengal against about 20 revolutionary 
leaders. As several of these were also important members 
of the Swaraj Party, this action was interpreted by Das and his 
followers as dirootecl against themselves; and in this spirit and to 
retain the support of their revolutionary members, the Swaraj 
Party in Bengal made the repeal of yll re])ressive laws oru^ of the 
main planks of their political platform. 

104. The Civil Disobedience Committee and the Akali Movement. — 

In the Punjab Dr. Kitchlew showed considerable activity in connec- 
tion with the \vork of the Civil Disobedience Committee appointed at 
Delhi, but ho met with little success. He was informe<l by several 
provincial Congress Committees that funds and enthusiasm were 
lacking and that the Congress programme jnust go further if 
enthusiasm was to be stimulated. The Civil Disobedience Committee 
which incidentally had been created at the instigation of Akalis, 
■confined itself to the Akali Movement which, of course, was civil 
disobedience but not in pursuance of the Non-co-operation programme. 
The Committee, howevei*, recommended to the Working Committee 
of the Congress that some leaders should x*emain at Amritsar to keep 
in touch with and advise the Akalis, and this proposal was accepted 
by the Working Committee at a meeting at Ahrnedabad on the 25th 
■of November whei^e Dr. Kitchlew, Jawahar Lai Nahru and Gidwani 
were appointed to be liaison officers between the Akalis and the 
'Congress. Dr. Kitchlew ultimately issued a re})ort dealing mainly 
with the Akali Movement which, he urged, the Congress should 
prepare to assist. He stated his conviction that “ if an effective 
campaign of civil disobedience is taken up by the Congress all these 
dissensions and communal frictions which are the result of national 
activity will at once disappear, focussing public atfention on the one 
important issue before the country.'"’ 
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105, The elections. — Noveniber 1923, the Bombay Provincial 
‘Congress Committee mot at Bijapur and unanimously passed a resolu- 
tion adhering to orthodox Non-co-operation. At this time there were 
other indications that the No-changers were rallying, but their eiKorts 
were negatived by the success which attended the Swarajists in the 
■elections for the Legislative Assembly and the Provincial Councils. 
'The Swarajists with their allies were returned in a majority in the 
] legislative Assembly and the Bengal Legislative Council, while the 
Swarajists alone had an absolute majority in the Council o£ the 
Central Provinces. In the Bombay, United Provinces and Assam 
‘Councils, they gained sufficient seats to establish themselves as a 
party to be reckoned with. 

After the elections, the Bengal members of the Swaraj Party 
held a meeting in caitiera on the 16th of December, 1923 at Calcutta, 
-at which it was unanimously decided not to accept ministerial office 
Tinder Government until the minimum demands of the party had been 
, granted. These demands were to be (1) the immediate release of 
political prisoners, (2) the repeal or withdrawal of all repressive laws, 
and (8) complete provincial autonomy. It was decided that if these 
demands were not conceded, the policy of the party would be one of 
consistent and continuous obstruction. At about the same time the 
B. P. C. C., which by then had been completely captured by the 
Swarajists, considered the advisability of deleting the word ' peaceful ' 
from the Congress creed and to enunciate that The object of the 
Indian National Congress is the attainment of complete indepen- 
dence by all legitimate means.” No conclusion, however, was 
reached and it was decided to raise the question at the Coconada 
'Congress. 

106, The Bengal Hindu-Muslim Pact. — In order to retain the 
allegiance of the Muhammadan swarajya M. L. C.’s, C. B. Das at 
this time framed a Bengal Hindu-Muslim Pact which was more 
favourable to Muhammadans than the Lucloiow Pact of 1916. This 
Pact, however, resulted in considerable opposition from Hindus who 
considered that Das had sold himself to the Muhammadans in order 
to establish his majority in the Council. To meet this criticism, 
G, R. Das announced that the Pact was provisional aud was subject 
to confirmation at the Coconada Congress. 

107, Annual Session of Congress Coconada^ December, 1923. — 

The All-India Congress assembled at Coconada in X'mas week 
1923 under tbe presidentship of Muhammad Ali. At first it appeared 
tliat the differences between the Swarajists and No-changers w^ere 
irreconcilable, bait, mainly owing to the influence of Muhammad Ali, 
a compromise resolution was reached and this, which was proposed 
by Bajagopalachariar and seconded by C. B. Das, was ultimately 
passed by the Congress after much heated discussion. Bajagopala- 
chariar was subjected to much criticism by his fellow No-changers for 
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consenting to this resolution and tiiey considered tliiiL he had betrayed’ 
them. The resolution read as follows: — 

This Congress reaffirms the Non-co-operation resolutions 
adopted at Calcutta, Nagpur, Ahmedabad, Gaya and Delhi. 

Since doubts have been raised, by reason of the Non-co-operation, 
resolution adopted at Delhi with regard to Council-entry, 
whether there has been any change in the ])olicy of the 
Congress regarding the triple boycott, this Congress alhrins 
that the principle and policy of that boycott remain un- 
altered. 

This Congress further declares that the said principle and po]i<*v 
form the foundation of ccnstructive work and a])peals to 
the nation to carry out the programme of constructhf 
tvork as adopted at fdardoli and prepare for tlio adoption 
of Civil Disobedience. Tin's Congrt'ss calls upon ever\ 
Provincial Congress Coumiittoii to taivc immediate sie])s. 
in this behalf with a view lo the sj)eGdv attainment of out*' 
goal.^^ 

The Hindu-Muslim Unity Committee <a]')pr)into(l at Delhi had. 
like C. E. Das in Bengal, framed a draft National Pact whicir 
amounted to a compromise between the Ltickuow and Bengal Pacts. 
It was obvious that discussion of this subject \s'ould lead to a great 
deal of friction, so the Congress avoided the issue by appointing a 
sub-committee to consider the terms of the National Pact, but at the 
same time it gave a clear indication that it did not appro%*e of the 
Bengal draft. The Bengal proposal to change the Congress creed was 
also turned down. 

The Congress welcomed the formation of an all-India volunteer 
organisation — a movement which had been initiated shortly befort* 
by J. L. Nehru and N. S. Hardikar — and the Subjects Committee* 
asked the Working Committee to co-operate with the originators to 
form a trained and disciplined band of workers. The object in view 
was undoubtedly mass civil disobedience. 

One of the main features of the Coconada meeting of the Congress 
was the imrestrained language indulged in by the speakers which 
gave a further indication that the Congress was drifting from thc^ 
policy of non-violence. 


108. Swarajya Meeting, Lucknow, January 1924 .— The swarajm 
leaders met at Lucknow early in January 1924 and decided to demand 
in the Councils, (1) the release of political prisoners, (2) ihe withdrawal 
of repressive laws and (3) the summoning of a Bound Table Conference 
of selected members of the Assembly, the Swaraj Partw and Govern- 
ment to determine the pnnciples of a constitution for India in accord- 
ance with the policy of the Indian National Congress. In the Central 
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Provinces, the nLvayajya uiajorii}. soon brought the Council to a staiid- 
still by passing a vote of no confidence in the Ministers, after which 
the Council was adjourned sme die. In Bengal when the supremacy of 
the Swarajists was established, H. E. the Governor invited C. R. J3as 
to form a Ministiy and there is no doubt that this invitation proved 
very tempting to him. He however dared not accept it in view' of 
the declared policy both of Gandhi and his cwn party, so the 
Swarajists began operations by passing a resolution demanding the 
withdrawal of all repressive legislation. 

109. The All-India Congress Committee Meeting, Bombay, January 
1924. — The All-India Congress Committee, on wdiich the No-changers 
still had a majority, met at Bombay and drew up a programme on 
the lines of tlie Coconada resolutions and resolved that a Gandhi 
Month should be observed from the 18th of February to the 18th of 
March for intensive National \vork, such as th-e production of hhaddar 
and the collection of money for the Tilak Swaraj Fund. It also 
sanctioned the disbursement of 25 thousand rupees for the main- 
tenance of families of Akalis in jail, and it was clear that it hoped 
for the declaration of mass civil disobedience at the earliest possible 
date. Soon afterwards, the Board of the Hindustani Seva Dal, as the 
volunteer organisation w’as called, met at Bombay and approved of a 
•draft scheme of work prepared by J. L. Nehru. This scheme clearly 
indicated that the organisation was to be on military lines and provided 
for regiments of volunteers, sub-divided into battalions, companies 
and sections, each under its own commanders. All provincial Con- 
.gress Committees ^vere asked to organise accordingly but actually 
very little was done. 

110. The release of Gandhi. — On the 5th February 1924, Gandhi 
was released from jail as Government were advised by medical 
rauthorities that further detention would be detrimental to his health. 
His release was greeted ostensibly with great joy by all sections of 
the Congress and was claimed to be a triumph for the agitation which 
had taken place to effect it. 

The No-ehangers hoped that he would re-establish their position 
but actually they were disappointed, for while declining to commit 
himself publicly to any line of policy until he had studied the situa- 
tion, he coquetted with the Swarajists. At the same time he clearly 
Indicated his dis-approval of total obstruction in the Councils and 
considered that if the Swarajists insisted on entering the Legislatures, 
fhey should adopt a policy of responsive co-operation. 

One of his first public acts after release was to ask the Akalis 
to refrain from sending further jathas to Jaiton '(where they were 
coming into violent conflict with the authorities) and, in guarded 
language, he questioned their loyalty to the policy of non-violence. 
His interference was resented by the Sikhs and the departure of the 



}atha ihen being assembled was not i>os{poncd; but at the same time' 
it olearlv disturbed them, for they had no desire to lose the suppoi t- 
of the Congress. 

The next few months produced nothing of outstanding interest 
and both the swarajya and the no-change leaders devoted inxich of 
their time in trying to persuade Gandhi to come exit into the open 
on their side. At first he seemed inclined to come to some eoiii- 
promise with the Swarajists, but in Young India on the 29ih 
of May, he indicated that he had come down on the no-cluing(‘ sidt' 
of the fence by stating that all those who did not believe in ihe* five 
boycotts,-^ non-violence and truthfulness should resign from the Con- 
gress executive bodies. He laid stress on the importance of tlic 
boycotts as an integral part of the Congress programme and said 
that title-holders, lawyers, schoolmasters and meixibcrs of ihe 
Assembly and Council should have nothing to do with the Congress 
Executive, for they represented, in his view, the voluntary branch 
of Government administration. 

This announcement greatly disappointed the Swarajists who wovo 
further embarrassed by dissension in their own ranks. Pandit Motilal 
ISTehru wished to serve on the Peforms Committee but his foilow'tu’s 
would not consent. He thor’efore tendered his resignation as loader 
of the party but it was not accepted. The result was a dc^cidod 
xveakening in swarajya policy, and, at a meeting of the siravajya 
members of the Legislative Assembly at Bimla, it was unanimously 
resolved to adopt responsive co-operation and to accept membership 
on Government committees .and this example was followed by the 
Swarajists in the Central Provinces Council, 

111. The Gopi Saha Resolution. — At about the same time, the 
Bengal Provincial Conference assembled at Serajgunj an<l there, mainly 
owing to the assistance he received from revolutionaries, C. It. Das 
gained a complete triumph and succeeded in passing, by n large 
majority, his proposed Bengal Hindu-Muslim Pact. In return, how- 
ever, for the assistance which he had received from the revolutionaries, 
he was compelled to pass another resolution eulogising the revolu- 
tionary — Gopi Mohan Saha — ^who had shortly before been hanged 
for the unprovoked murder of a European named Day, wdxom 
he had mistaken for the Commissioner of Police, Calcutta. Soon 
afterwards Gandhi submitted cei’tain resolutions for the consideration 
of the All-Tndia Congress Committee, xvhicli w'as to meet at Ahmecla- 
bad, which amounted to an open challenge to the Swarajists. They 
were bidefly (1) that officers of the Congress organization who do not 
personally observe the ‘ five boycotts ' (foreign cloth. Government 
courts, schools, titles, and Legislative bodies) should vacate their 
seats; (2) That the All-India Congi’ess Committee should strongly 
condemn the murder of Mr. Day and all such political mxirdors aK 


. * Vide next paragraph. 
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being inconsistent with the Congress creed; (3) That members of the- 
various Congress organisations should spin for at least half an hour 
each day and send 10 tolas of twisted yarn to the Secretary of the 
Ail-India Congress Committee once a month. Any member failing 
to do this shall be deemed to have vacated office. 

112. All-India Congress Committee meet at Ahmedabad, June 
1924 . — Gandhi's Ivhaddar resolution was strongly opposed by the- 
Swarajists at the meeting of the All-India Congress Committee in 
the end of June at Ahmedabad. Motilal Nehru moved that the resolu- 
tion was not in order and was inconsistent with the constitution of 
the Congress. Pie quoted certain articles of the constitution in support 
of his contention. The point was put to the vote and 68 voted with 
Nehru and 82 with Gandhi. The Khaddar resolution was then dis- 
cuvssed and impassioned speeches w^ere made, culminating in the 
withdrawal of Nehru and 50 of his follow'ers as protest against the 
resolution, which, in a depleted ‘ Plouse ’, was carried only by 67 votes 
to 37. The unexpected departure of the Sw'"arajists took Gandhi by 
surprise, and realising the distaste with which his resolution w^as 
regarded, he moved an amendment withdrawing the ^ penalty clause 
(compulsory vacation of office by Congress officials on failure to spin 
and desp«atch a certain quantity of yarn for hhaddar). After much 
discussion the amendment w’’as carried unanimously, and the obnoxious 
clause removed. Das, Nehru and Abnl Kalam Azad then induced 
Gandhi to modify his ' five boycotts ’ resolution so as to permit 
Swarajists to retain executive control of Congress bodies. The modi- 
fied resolution was passed in face of strong opposition from angry 
No-changers. Gandhi's resolution condemning the action of Gopi 
Mohan Shaha was carried by a narrow majority. At the close of the 
meeting Gandhi expressed bitter disappointment at the rupture in the 
Congress and burst into tears. Muhamm.ad Ali also broke down, and 
sobbingly implored Gandhi not to desert them in their hour of need. 

Shortly afterwards, in an article in his paper Young India, 
Gandhi, commenting on the Ahmedabad meeting described ^ himself 
as ‘ defeated and humbled He admitted that the excision of the 
penalty clause ' from his Ixhaddar resolution left matters much as 
they were before, and that the mutilation of the original resolution 
was a concession to the victorious Sw’arajists. Similarly, the evasion 
of the strict letter of the ‘ boycotts ' resolution w^as nothing but a 
subterfuge enabling him to provide a loophole of escape for the pro- 
^ change party. Instead of insisting on the observance of the five- 
boycotts, w-hich would automatically exclude Swarajists from the 
Congress executives, Gandhi so amended the resolution as to make 
it merely c reiteration of the compromise agreed upon at Delhi and 
Coconada. The bare majority by which his resolution relating to 
Gopi Mohan Shaha was passed, completed Gandhi's discomfiture. 
That his policy of non-violence in thought and act should receive such 
half-he£irted support, w^as a ' staggering revelation which disclosed 
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'the weakness of the foundations on which the Congress creed was 
-based. 

113. The end of orthodox Kon-co-operation. — This may bo regarded 
us the end of the orthodox non-violent Non-co-operation avIucIj \\<ts 
'Gandhi’s original creed. While Gandhi was in jail, his iolluwt'vs It.ul 
found themselves in a steadily deteriorating i:)Osition, but they 
had kept his fag fying in the hope that lu* would be 
able to retrieve the situation on his release, ddiis iiopc* IuhI 
now to be abandoned for Gandhi himself had joined issiu* with 
the Swarajists at Ahmedabad, and in order to avoid (kdcui, lu‘ liad 
been compelled to enter into a compromise with them wliicdj gave 
them complete license to cany on their policy in tlioir o^^n \vay. 
By September 1924 Gandhi had publicly annoiineod his unwillingness 
to oppose the Swarajists and had said that he would coinpleicly 
surrender himself into their bands. He admitted that ho had IVuled 
to realise the true position at Ahmedabad and that llio dissensions 
within the Congress had greatly strengthened the hands of Govtuai- 
ment. Ho added that he wanted nothing but an almosphorc of 
peace at the meeting of the All-India Congress tit lielgaiiin in X’utas 
week 1924, where, he trusted, the two parties w'ould vsink their 
'diferenees and would strive to further the objects wliicdt ho liad liini- 
self at heaH, namely, Ixhaddar, removal of untouehability, and Hindu- 
Muhammadan unity^ As was to be expected he came in foi’ a good 
‘deal of heckling from prominent No-changers in consequence of this 
•pronouncement and he had little consolation to offer them. lie 
-advised the temporary suspension of the five boycotts and coiicciu tra- 
ction on the constructive programme, and urged the No-changers not 
to oppose the Sw^arajists wdio, he said were doing useful national 
work in the Councils. He emphasised the fact that during the last 
tw^o years the No-changers had remained idle and had failed to take 
advantage of the opportunities offered to them, whereas the other 
wing of the Congress had worked enthusiasticall}^ and had many 
Temarkable achievements to its credit. He finally announced that 
he failed to bring about a peaceful atmosphere at Belgaum, ho wa< 
‘determined to leave the Congress to its own devices and to pursue his 
constructive programme in a few selected villages, where he wotild 
■prepare the ground for civil disobedience. 

This was followed in November 1924 by a manifesto issued in 
Calcutta over the signatures of Messrs. Gandhi, 0. B. Das and Motiial 
NTehru in which, among other things, the signatories strongly recom- 
mended the “ following for the adoption of all parties and eventually 

loy the Congress at Belgaum ” “ The Congress should suspend 

the programme except in so far as it relates to the refusal to use or 
wear cloth made out of India and No one shall be a member of 
any Congress Committee or organisation * * -it coniri- 

l^ute 2,000 yards of yarn per month of his own spinning or, in case of 
illness, unwillingness or any such cause, a like quantify of yai^n by 
-any other person i.e,, the Swarajists could spin by proxy. 
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This marked the final stage of Gandhi’s surrender to the Swaraj 
Party and was the end of orthodox Non-oo-operation. Non-co-opera- 
tion still remained a popular catch word, but it had ceased to be 
practised, and the Swarajists had gained the support of the 
majority of extremists with a policy which was directly opposed 
to some of the fundamental principles of Gandhi’s Non-co-operation 
programme. 

At the Belgaum Congress the resolution regarding the spinning 
franchise ” was passed as a sop to Gandhi, whose feelings the 
delegates wished, as much as possible, to spare. There w'as, however, 
no desire to enforce the resolution nor was any real endeavour to do 
so apparent. Opposition to it soon appeared, particularly in Western 
India (for a prophet is without honour in his own country) and, by the 
middle of 1925, a strong demand for a Special Session of the Congress 
to cancel the “ spinning franchise ” had grown up. In voicing it, 
Gandhi’s quondam followers had no hesitation in describing him as a 
“ khaddav maniac ”, and a '' spent force ”, although four short 
years before he had raised all India to a pitch of enthusiasm and 
united effort which it had never attained previously and which— with 
its widely divergent communal interests — it will possibly never reach 
again. 


H 



CRAVTSUi Vil. 


The effect of the non-co-operation Boycotts* 

A history of the Non-co-operation ^Movement would be incomplete 
without some indication as to how fur the various boycotts adopted 
during that movement were sueccssfuh It is extraordinarily diSicult 
to give details of the results imder most of thu boycott heads for in 
very h-w instances are figures available; and such of these us exist 
generally refer to some particular locality at a time of stress, so are 
misleading when considering the situation us a whole. It is, however, 
possible to arrive at some general conclusions from the material 
available. 

114. Boycott of Foreign Cloth. — ^There was undoubtedly a decrease 
in the importation of foreign cloth during the height of the 
Non-co-operation movement; but a mirnber of other factors cfai- 
tributed to the general depression in trade at that time, so 
it is impossible to allocate the extent 1o which Non-co-opera- 
tion was responsible for the decrease. 'idiis is apparent from 
the following extracts under the head “ inipoi^t of cotton mami- 
factures in the Jieview of the Trade of India in 1923-1922 
published by the Commercial Intelligence Bepartnient : — Ee- 
ference was made in last % ear’s Review to the conditions occasioned 
in Indian piecegoods murbet-s by the fall of exchange and the inability 
of a number of piecegoods merchants in India to meet the beavv 
losses resulting from the combination of a fall in rupee prices and a 
fall in exchange- As a consequence of these difficulties Indian contri- 
buting centres were seriously overstoebed at the beginning of the year 
and further shipments of goods purchased at high prices added to the 
congestion in the earlier months. And the leading piecegoods mer- 
chants’ Associations, hoping against hope that the rupee would soon 
rise to the illusive two-shilling-level reiterated resolutions forbidding 
their members to settle contracts except at that rate, and imposing fines 
on any members who did so. Despite these resolutions settlements 
were arrived at in most cases during the course of the year and those 
left over at the end of 1921-22 consisted almost entirely of a small 
gambling residue from the post-war boom. Another factor which seri- 
ously affected piecegoods importations during the year under revievv 
was the vigorous revival, particularly on the Western side, of the cam- 
paign in favour of Indian-made piecegoods, reinforced by a further 
development in favour of the w^earing of home-woven goods made from 
Indian handspun yarn. This latter development was reflected also in 
greater imports of twist and yarn, the imported yams, spun from 
longer-stapled Egyptian and American cotton, being more suitable 
for handw’'eaving than yarn spun from Indian cotton. But the out- 
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'Standing factor which really controlled the consumption of both im- 
ported and Indian-made piecegoods was the seriously reduced purchas- 
ing power of the country in general. Eeference has been made to 
this factor generally and piecegoods figures afford a striking illustra- 
tion, as the bulk of the goods bought was of the grey (unbleached) 
variety and appreciable reductions in price produced very little in- 
crease in demand, thus showing that consumption was limited almost 
entirely to minimum clothing requirements/' 

In the Review for the subsequent year, the following appears : — 
During 1921-22 the combination of excessive stocks on hand and 
the reduced purchasing power of consumers rendered importations 
small. In the year under review most of the old stocks were cleared 
and the improvement in purchasing power combined with the 
collapse of the movement against the use of imported goods led to a 
niarked increase in importations.’’ 

The effect of this boycott was felt throughout India, to a greater 
or lesser extent, during the height of the movement. It attained con- 
siderable success in Bengal, Bombay, Madras and the United Pro- 
vinces. A feature of this campaign was the bonfires of foreign cloths 
which were a frequent accompaniment to Non-co-operation meetings 
all over India. 

115. Boycott of Law Courts. — ^To effect the boycott of Govern- 
ment courts, litigants were urged to refuse to use them and members 
of the legal profession were exhorted to give up their practices. To take 
place of Government courts, the Non-co-operation programme provided 
arbitration courts and these were set up in a few places. They had, 
however, generally a very short life for the justice they administered 
was indifferent and often tainted, while they had not sufficient 
.authority to enforce their orders without recourse to violence. On 
'Occasions the requisite violence was forthcoming, but frequently their 
findings were ignored. Some barristers, vakils and mukhtears resigned 
their practices, but very few who were capable of earning anything 
maintained this attitude after the pinch of want was felt. 

Perhaps the most striking result of this boycott was the refusal 
of Non-co-operators to defend themselves when prosecuted, and this 
of course re-acted on their own heads during the stress of the volun- 
teer movement in 1921-22, and facilitated the work of executive officers 
oi Government at a time of great pressure. 

116. Boycott of Schools. — The efiect of the boycott of Govern- 
ment educational institutions is shown in the Quinquennial Report of 
the progress of education in India in 1917-1922, published by the 
Bureau of Education, from which the following is taken: — 

'' Non-co-operation Movement.’' 

'' (a) Its beginnings , — ^It is not within the scope of an educational 
xeport to consider the political origins of the non-co-operation move- 

H 2 
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ment. It did not at first make any direct attack upon the schools^ 
though attendance at political meetings, enrolment as volunteers and 
other similar activities served to distract the attention ol students 
from their studies and to impede discipline. It was only after the 
meeting of the Indian National Congress held in Nagpur in December 
1920 that the campaign was Ja-unchea which succeeded in cri|) 2 >iing 
some schools beyond hope of recovery, in disorganising the work uf 
others for six months or a year and in ruining the careers (jf 
many promising scholars. At the Nagpur meeting resolutions 
were passed declaring a boycott of all schools recognised by Grovern- 
ment. This started a movement which spread in successive waves 
over the whole of India. In no province did it maintain its maximum 
force for more than a few months, so that some provinces were already 
recovering from the shock while in others the disturbance was at ils 
height. Its progress is marked by a rapid local decline in a attend- 
ance at schools and colleges and by the occurrence of school strikes 
and other signs of indiscipline.'' 


(b) lis appeal— Originally forming, as it did, part of a campaign 
winch aimed at paralysing the administration, it was purely destruc- 
tive in character. It was an appeal to the student eommunitv to 
break away from the control of Government, and Government control 
IS represented to students by the authorities who direct their studies. 
A large number of students who responded to the appeal did so under 
the^ impression that they were thereby in some obscure way servin" 
their country. The power of the appeal was strengthened by a very 
pnuine discontent with a course of education which appeared to lead 
to nothing but the acquisition of the degree, an honour no longer worth 
the money spent in obtaining it. The political appeal was thus sup- 
ported by the economic. Finally it must be remembered that the 
appeal was made to most inflammable material. ‘The drabness and 
joylessness ^ student life in Bengal has been a matter for frequent 
cogent The Calcutta University Commission Beport has perhaps 
said the last word in describing the conditions of this life. Poverty 
he cr^-drudgery of his studies, the dreary surroundings in which a 
student too often finds himself housed, make him ‘ moody, depressed 
Md absorbed in h^self and his prospects. He needs thieforo more 
than other students of the same age, recreation and diversion. It is 
not surprising, therefore, if in moments of despondenev, he falls a 
viotam. to uncontrollable excitement sometimes of the" most serious 
and violent nature.’ Thus the appeal of the agitators, ostensibly fco 
the noblest instincts of the student, his love of country and eagerness 
or sacr^ee, couched in terms that suggested glowing ideas of 
national service, found its response in that natural craving for excite- 
ment in the adolescent, which in other countries would have found 
vent in °oUege rags, m sport, in a hundred and one ways made im- 
possible to the student in Bengal by his circumstances. ’ 

classes of students have been affected; and among those who 
responded to pressure are those whom colleges could least afford to 
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lose as well as those whose departure caused no regret. There was 
something in the movement that appealed to most diverse types of 
mind. The call to ‘national* service and self-sacrifice found a quick 
response among the best, unintelligible to those who do not realize 
the emotional background of student life and the absence of a strong 
sense of humour. While older men have been seeing visions the 
young men are dreaming dreams. Imagination has been fired and .a 
spiritual ^uplift* initiated. Something that had long been wanting 
in our college life had been supplied. To another class of tempera- 
ment the situation presented possibilities of romance and adventure 
that irradiated a colourless existence. Picketing and processions were 
as irresistible to such minds as a bump-supper and a ‘rag* to Oxford 
xmder- graduates. Others became for the first time conscious that they 
were wasting time over a kind of education not suited to their needs 
and leading them at its best to an office stool. It is greatly to the 
credit of the staff that these feelings, so natural in themselves but 
affording such excellent material for unscrupulous agitators, found 
'expression comparatively seldom in violent or offensive action and 
that judgment was so often suspended and scope left for refiection. 
Credit is also due to parents, as has specially been recorded in the 
Punjab report. Though other reports refer gloomily to the decay of 
parental authority it is clear that the losses woifid have been far 
greater had not many parents, in the teeth of local ridicule and oppo- 
'sition, brought great pressure to bear on their sons.** 

(o) The effect of attendance , — ^It is of course impossible to say 
how many students were actually withdrawn from schools or colleges 
as a result of the non-co-operation movement since a variety of other 
factors, chief among which was the high cost of living also affected the 
-attendance in the years following the war. The following statement 
'give some indication of the losses: — 
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Province . 

Nation Aii k*CHOor.s 
AND COLnEG-ES IN 
1921-22. 

Approximate effect op 

N ON-CO-OPERATION * ’ 

ON CERTAIN RECOGNISED 
INSTITUTIONS UP TO 
March 19'2i, 

Bemakks. 

Institu- 

tions. 

Scholars. 

Scholars. 

With- 

drawn 

from 

institu- 

tions. 

Heturned. 

Madras 

92* 

5,072* 

1,71,113 

820 

t 


Bombay 

189 

o 

o 

42,416 

2.350 

239 


Beng'al 

190 

14,819 

1,03,107 

ii,ia7 

No infer- 


TJnited Provinces , 

137* 

8,476* 

49.171 

2,626 

mrttion. 

789 

i 

Punjab 

69 

8,046 

1,11.078 

1,309 

48L 

1 

Burma .... 

92 

16,218 

36,875 

13,031 

747 


Bihar and Orissa • 

442 

17,380 

23,190 

1,826 

t 


Central Provinces 

86* 

6,338* 

71,759 

1,821 

454 


Assam .... 

38 

1,908 

; 12,186J! 

1,139 

356 1 


2Tortb-West Frontier 

4* 

120* 

‘ 41,342 

mi 1 



Province. 

Minor Administrations . 

10 

1.255 

45,508 

1 

571 

70 

1 


^Opened till 31st July 192X. 

fThere was a g’cneral tendency to return* 

tTill January i921. 


(d) Naiional Institutions . — have so far dealt with the destruc- 
tive side of the movement. It was not, however, long before the 
parents of the absenting scholars demanded some form of education 
to take the place of that which their sons had foregone. The year 
1921 saw the outcrop of a large number of *nationar institutions^ 
ranging from a Muhammadan University at Aligarh to the niunicipal 
primary schools at Surat. Some of these institutions were new, but 
many of them had been recognised schools and were ‘nationalised^ 
by their managing committees, sometimes at the instance of the 
scholars themselves. The Municipality of Surat, for example, 
nationalised’ all its schools. The Government of Hombay was 
forced ultimately to suspend the operations of this body and to appoint 
a committee of management. A recent account says: — 

“ There are in the town about 8,000 or 9,000 school -going chil- 
dren and the managing committee claims that the num- 
ber of its pupils has risen from 1,700 to about 4,000 
children, with a daily average attendance of 8,000. The 
non-co-operationists put their figure at 7,500 with a daily 
attendance of 5,500 On their own showing the- 
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non-oo-operationists have succeeded only in dividing the 
school-children of the city into rival camps on a merely 
political basis. The section brought under their own 
wing is detached from the state-aided schools with the 
amiable motive of teaching the children to rebel against 
constituted authority. Whether they are taught any- 
thing of value is a subject on which no outside authority 
has any opportunity to pronounce ; and it would be utterly 
inconsistent with the theories underlying national educa- 
tion to bring the matter to the test of any Government 
or university examination’.'’ 

(e) The meaning of “ nationalisation ,” . — The first step in the 
* nationalisation’ of a school was the repudiation of Government grants 
and recognition. But the act of ‘‘nationalisation” was also held to 
signify some alteration in the character of the school. It is no exag- 
geration to say that, provided that the new schools did not interfere 
with the work and the discipline of existing institutions, Directors and 
others interested in education would have welcomed what purported 
to be the inauguration of a new educational experiment. Any such 
hopes were doomed to disappointment. The new schools, if they showed 
any distinctive features at all, showed none that were worthy of imi- 
tation. The two elements of ‘ national education, ’ on which the 
acknowledged leader of the non-co-operation movement, Mahatma 
Gandhi, had laid great stress, were the use of the charhha or spinning 
wheel and the encouragement of the vernacular. Spinning wheels 
were at first provided in many of the national schools, but an elemen- 
tary knowledge of child nature is sufficient to explain their early 
disuse. Apart from the supreme dullness of this particular form of 
manual exercise, it has no educative value at all comparable with 
that possessed by other forms of hand and eye training; its disappear- 
ance from the curriculum is no matter for regret. The economic 
value of the charhha may be great, its educational value is negligible. 
There is little evidence that the vernacular was any more extensively 
used in the national schools than it is under the present regulations 
in recognised institutions. There is, on the other hand, clear evi- 
dence that many of the national schools gained a brief popularity by 
commencing the study of English at an earlier stage than is permitted 
by depaiimental regulations. In some of the institutions for oJder 
students, such for example as the National University at Aligarh, 
politics entered largely into the programme of studies. Apart from 
this, the curricula of the national institutions difiered very little from 
those prescribed by the Education Department. The teachers were 
all products of the recognised system and were only qualified to teach 
what they had learnt. Too often they were not even qualified to do 
this 'and the discipline of the new schools was notoriously lax. The 
best of the national schools have now sought and regained recognition 
and the number remairiing must be a small fraction of those which 
are shown in the preceding table. 
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It would be tedious to follow the development of the movement 
from province to province, but the following account from Bengal may 
be taken as typical of its course. ’ * 

(/) In Bengal . — ‘ As a result of the Khilafat agitation in August 
and September 1920 a strike took place in October at the Calcutta 
Madrasah. The backwash of this strike was felt at the Chittagong 
Madrasah, but it seems that the Mussalman element in the move- 
ment seeing the lack of support at the time from Hindu sources, 
realised the disastrous effect of such a sectional upheaval, and in con- 
sequence, shrank from going to extremes. After the students' con- 
ference at Nagpur a sudden demand arose from the students of many 
colleges in Calcutta that the institutions should be nationalised. The 
students of the Central and Bangabasi colleges led the way. Excite- 
ment and intimidation were rife in certain areas of Calcutta, and largely 
as a precautionary measure the colleges of Calcutta wuth the exception 
of the Bengal Engineei-ing College, the Medical College, the post- 
graduate classes and the Law College, were closed. This closure 
was criticised at the time as pusillanimous for it seemed clear that 
the demands as formulated were the demands of a small, very, vocal, 
and highly organised minority, which, as in similar circumstances uni- 
versally, was for a time able to impose its will upon an unorganised 
majority. It is significant in this connection that Presidency College, 
surrounded as it was by hostile pickets and crowds and subjected to 
constant endeavour to sap its loyalty, stood finn. In the end and in 
consonance with the action of other Calcutta colleges, Presidency 
College was closed. As a result, the loyal elements were no longer 
subjected to constant indignity and insidious argument, and the dis- 
'persal of students, whether well or ill-affected, to their homes brought 
them into contact wdth the moderating influence of age and exper- 
ience. Burther the hottest heads were given ample leisure to realise 
that the golden age promised them as a result of ‘nationaP education 
was but a fantasy, since the net-work of e/mrJe/m-Bpinning phtfi Urdu 
or Hindi teaching institutions refused to materialise, charm the agita- 
tor never so wisely. ' 

The picketting of colleges and schools was carried to such a 
length that the entrance to the examination hall was blocked against 
the ingress of the law candidates by rows of supine students. Only 
the most determined of examinees ventured to cross this barricade. 

Outside Calcutta the acuteness of the situation seemed to vary 
directly in proportion to the distance of nn institution from the capi- 
tal.^ Thus at Kajshahi the work was only temporarily suspended, 
while at Dacca the students, though subjected to great pressure, 
resisted stoutly and the college was never completely closed. The 
net loss of the colleges appears to have been over 27 per cent', of the 
students who normally would have been promoted from the first and 
third to the second and fourth year classes, !respectivelv. A curious 
feature is that the admission to the science departments of the colleges 
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land post-graduate classes showed an increase in 1921. 
This seems to support the assertion frequently made 

that the desertion was due in part, not to aversion from the system 
as a Government or Government-aided system, but to a growing and 
frequently expressed idea that the purely literary side of education 
has been overdone and that, as many of the students stated the case, 

It is 'scienee*or nothing.* 

* The movement hardly a^ected the primary and middle schools 
at all but there was a fall of 23 per cent, approximately, i.e,, of 45,000 
^students, in the attendance at high schools. ‘Girls* schools have as 
yet little significance in the life of the people, and this obscurity has 
been of service to them in saving them from sharing, except in very 
^minor degrees, in the attacks made on those for boys.* 

‘ There was a recrudescence of the movement in the winter of 
1921-22 in the shape of a much more barefaced and cynical attempt 
to use the students and the school-boys as political tools. The acti- 
vities of the non-eo-operationists were directed towards a complete 
^hold-up* of normal city life on certain days. Their methods were 
the employment of so-called ‘volunteers* for the picketting of cloth and 
liquor shops and for the holding up of traffic, and the organisation of 
Illegal processions for the purpose of courting arrest. As evidence of 
that movement, so far as it concerned students, was entirely divorced 
from educational considerations, may be adduced the fact that in the 
cases of strikes in Calcutta colleges, there was no accompanying 
demand for nationalisation; the reason given was generally that the 
strike was a protest against the action of Government or against the 
arrest of some particular leader. While it is admitted that the move- 
ment may have given rise to a more constructively critical attitude 
towards the present system of education yet its evil disciplinary effects 
are patent. In the end ‘political agitation seems to have tailed ofi 
into teaching bad manners to school boys*.'* 

“ ig) The lessons of the Non-co-operation Movement , — This 
episode in the history of Indian education is closed. It has 
not been without its valuable lessons to the educationist. It 
has brought to light evidence of a genuine dissatisfaction with 
the processes of education in India. It was due to the poli- 
ticians that the attack was directed against the system of educa- 
tional administration, and because the system, though capable of im- 
provement, is on the whole suited to the country the attack failed. 
But strength was added to the attack by underlying discontent with 
the character of the education provided under this system. For this 
discontent, it would appear, in the subsequent pages that there is some 
justification. ‘ It is probable that the large bulk of the students sud- 
denly realised, to their intense pain and disappointment, that much 
of their education is ill-suited to their practical needs. While, the 
professor was lecturing to them on the annals of the Holy Eomau 
Empire, their thoughts were inevitably and irresistibly turned to the 
‘great liberal and national movements of the nineteenth century. In 



economics they desired to study the application of general principles- 
to the problems of their own country instead of to those of distant 
lands. Students, both at school and at college, began to wonder whe- 
ther they were being trained for life and for service or for mere success 
in the examinations, for it was the ideals of service that were upper- 
most in their minds. * 

“ In short the educational organisation of India canerged triiun- 
phantly from the ordeal, but the crisis has left behind the conviction 
that our educational aims need ro-stateineni. If ihe function of 
education is the adaptation of the future citizen to his enviromuent, 
then the content of education must change in harmony with changes 
in that environment. The political and economic conditions of India 
have been undergoing change and the national school movement can 
at least claim that it lent strength to the advocaies of educational 
reform. ' ' 

In ' Indian Education in 1922-2/1 ’ also published by the Bureau 
of Education, it is mentioned that there was a marked recovery 
from the effect of the Hon-co-operation Movement on the attendance 
at schools and colleges in British India, axid the following figures are 
given : — 
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117, The Temperance Campaign. — ^The Temperance Campaign, 
which was one of the features of Non-co-operation activity all over India, 
had ostensibly the excellent motive of reducing the c^jnsumplion of in- 
toxicating liquors and in this garb the movement \ras placed before 
the public. It was launched at a time of economic stress and this 
undoubtedly bore no little part in the success which it attained. It 
is certain, that real object was to reduce the Govemmeni revenues, 
and the campaign actually had the effect of increasing the manitfao- 
of illicit liquor in many places. During the finaneial vear 1921- 
22, in which Non-co-operation activity was at its height, the Excise 
Administration Eeports of most provinces show that it had con- 
siderable effect in reducing excise revenue, and in the Punjab, Bihar 
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and Orissa and Bombay this reduction was respectively thirty -three,, 
ten and six lakhs of rupees. The methods whereby this result was 
attained were principally the so-called “peaceful*' picketting and the 
boycott of vendors and excise officials. This picketing, like all phases 
of the Non-co-operation boycott, was often forcible and although the 
greatest punishment which the followers of Non-co-operation ^v’ere 
supposed to impose on vendors was social ostracism, yet, not infre- 
quently the latter were assaulted, and their shops were sometimes 
looted and burnt. The campaign, therefore, not only resulted in an 
increase of offences under the Excise and Opium Laws, but also under 
the Indian Penal Code. 

The Provincial Excise Administration Peports for the year 1922-28^ 
show that the gradual disappearance of the anti-excise agitation re- 
sulted in the reversion of excise affairs to their normal state. 

118. Boycott of titles. — The boycott of titles was never treat edl 
very seriously and those honoured were not the type of persons to 
be carried away by Non-Co-operation agitation. An exceedingly 
limited number of title-holders abandoned the honours conferred on 
them, and those who did, had often some private motive for adopting' 
this course. For example, a Police Inspector who resigned in 1921, 
ostensibly on account of Non-co-operation but actually to take up a 
post in business, at the same time refused to receive the King's Police- 
Medal, probably because he thought this act would add to his popularity 
in his new walk of life. 

119. The Boycott of Legislative Bodies. — The boycott of the Legis- 
lative Assembly and the Provincial Councils by Non-cc-opcrators was 
effective during the elections in 1920-21, in so far that followers of 
the Congress creed generally, neither stood for election nor voted. 
By the time the next elections took place in 1923-24, the Swaraj Party 
had abandoned the boycott of Legislative bodies and thereby, as. 
already shown, had killed orthodox Non-co-operation. 



PART 11. 


A History of the Khilafat Movement. 


CHAPTEE I. 

Pre-war Pan-Islamic Agitation in India, 1911-1914. 

1. The spread of pan-Islamism to India.— A c‘<miributor io tbe 
•Calcutta G-uni’dictn in 1924 traced the Tndiiin Khilafat Movement 
via pan-Islamism to the Eusso-Turkish War of 187G-7S. In support 
of this contention he quoted the following extract from a writer on that 
subject, who saids. — “ The Islamic World was aroused to tlie fact 
tiiat the area of Islamic independence was steadily narrowing, and the 
■Quranic theory that Islam should <lonhnute over every other religion 
was giving way to the contrary system. It was felt that the only 
Muslmi power which could deal with those' of Europe as an equal 
was Turkey; and pan-Islamism everywhere inculcated the doctrine 
that Turkey should be strengthened and supported. The Sultan was 

advance through Persia into India and make common cause 
with the Sudanese Mehdi, and restore Egypt to an Islamic Sovereign. 
Aodul Ha,mid was far too astute a statesman to listen to such 
■wunsels, tut he sent propagandists to preach the doctrine of the 
ivniiaxat and these found a hearing, especially in India/' 

2. The Traki^ Italian War.— The propagandists sent at that time 

to preach in India may have had a hearing, but pan-Islamism in this 
■? “.u* ^0^®® until it was stimulated by events 

-i 1 war was declared between Italy 

and Turkey and shortly aftenvards Persia was partially occupied, in 
the north by Eussia and in the south by the British. ^ Thesc^ events 
^suited in Muhammadan unrest in Northern India regarding which 
.. Petrie, who was then Assistant Director of the Intelligence 
enquiries in the Punjab. His Eeport written in Pebru- 

Sndk th^Tthe Muhammadans 

in Jndia, that the British Government was h safe custodian of Islamic 

interests, was rapidly evaporating; and further that a rumour was 

gaxnmg credence to the effect that the Christian Powers had set 

deliberate purpose to encompass the ruin of Islam with 

which object Great Britain had entered into a secret alliance with 

Italy mth reject to the latter’s attack on Turkey. He pSed mrt 

that the belief in this rumour had been strengthened by the re-Parti- 

lor.of Bengal at the end of 1911, which was viewed with dismay 

y Bengah-Muhammadans, and, since the Partition of 1905 had been 

C,Tuf ^ annulment was regarded L a 

breacu of faith m the part of Government. lu the course of hi! 
Eeport, Mr. Petrie indicated that Zafar Ali Khao tiL m f 

( 110 ) 
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Comrade of Calcutta, were among the most probable leaders of 
any Muhammadan agitation which might occur in India; and h& 
summed up the situation as follows: — The sympathy of all Indian 
Muhammadans with Turkey especially, which is the custodian of the 
sacred places of Islam, is still very real and must continue to influence 
the political out-look of the illiterate and partially educated for some^ 
time to come. The Muhammadan is always a potential fanatic and 
once that fanaticism is ai*ousGd, it may go to groat lengths. It is 
peculiarly easy to confuse in the Muslim ]nind the issues of religion 
and politics, and it may be assumed that whenever Britain's political 
relations with Muslim countries admit of representation as hostility 
to the Islamic religion, there will be no lack of persons, just as at 
jrresent, to impart the sinister twist calculated to inflame the latent 
fanatic. On such occasions it is doubtful if the Muslim leaders, wBo 
are ordinarily recognised as such, could do anything towards “ hold- 
ing " the more restive sections of their community; at present many 
of them have admitted they could not. The formation of the Muslim 
League has imparted a degree of solidarity to Muslim sentiment such 
as it has not before known, and Muhammadans have before their eyes- 
the object-lessons of the Reformed Councils and the annulment of 
the partition to bear testimony to the solid success of agitation among 
the Hindus. If at any time Government is called upon to act in 
marked opposition to the clearly expressed wdshes of the Muslim com- 
munity, that community may voice its disagreement in no uncertain 
fashion. The older and wiser heads fear even at the pi’esent time 
the foi’mation of a hot-headed Na-tionalisb party which will be but 
little amenable to their control or influence, and the present agitation 
is certainly well-calculated to lay the foundations of such a body. 
There is no need to dw^ell upon the many undesirable effects which 
might result from such a step, but it admits of no doubt that a 
Nationalist Muslim Party of hot-headed young zealots might, either 
by itself, or in conjunction with Hindu patriots, be productive of no 
little mischief. The Hindus wmild welcome any such development, 
as they are in a deplorable state of physical %veakness, and they them- 
selves clearly realise this. Many Hindu papers have abounded in 
expressions of somew’-hat fulsome sympathy for Muhammadans in 
Turkey and elsewhere, and the motives have, in many cases, been only 
too apparent. I do not regard the eventuality I have endeavoured to 
describe as at all alarmist or visionary. A consideration of the pre- 
sent agitation points to such a step as by no means a remote possibility, 
and the taking of that step w’ould be, I should say, the most dangerous 
turn which pan-Islarnism in India is for the present capable of taking." 

In July 1912 he wrote an addendum in which the following 
passages occur: — " The most serious result of the influences that have 
been at w’ork is the general unsettling of Muhammadan confidence in 
the British Government, and the deep-seated mistrust that has been 
aroused of the purity and uprightness of its intentions towards Islam. 
The cry of the impending destruction of Islam by Christianity has 
moved many to whom questions of ordinary politics could make no 
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.appeal, and it is \mfortunate that eircumstances should have so 
combined as to make it possible tor an improbable tale to receive a 
very wide degree of credence. The general acceptance of this 
rumour must luive the result of bringing together both those who are 
imbued with a blind fanatical haired (jf Christianity as well as those 
more sober-minded i^ersons who arc atduaiod by no other motive than 
dhe instinct of self-defence in the cause of their traditional religion. 

--c- * 

The belief that the British Goveimuent is no longer a safe custodian 
of Islamic interests is gaining ground in more eniighleiuai <jiiartcrs, 
and with the siu’ead of that belief there arises the probloni how ljf;st 
Muhammadans can protect those special interests which they bclif^vc 
tjie present Government has set itself either weakly or trcacdKu-onsly 
to betray. In what direction the Muhammadan politicians may turn 
it IS hardly yet possible to say, though a union with the* JTindu 
Congress party seems a probable solution.” 'X* 

“ At the moment ninny of the Ijiirriers to a ninflu-Mvihanimadan tmioa 
have thus been thrown clown, and the modern Muhammadan, is too i'ullj 
cognisant of the success of Hindu methods of agitation not to aiiprc- 
niate the advantu.ges of such an alliance. But the Muhamitauiati is 
less quiescent and much quicker to action than the Hindu, and it 
is quite possible that events in Turkey or elsewhere might occur to 
rouse Musliiii feeling to immecliati* action, indoponclcntly of ihi. 
matured policy of their leading politicians. Such action would pro- 
bably take the sha,pe of local outbreaks, such as the recent Beadon 
Square affair of Calcutta, though they would, no doubt, bo on a mort‘ 
serious scale. At any rate the whole situation is such as to call for 
very close and intelligent study and for very careful ub.servalion. ” 

In the light of subsequent events his forecast of the probable result 
of trouble with 1’urkcy has proved j^rophetic. 


3. Turkish trouble with Balkan States. — The tribulations of Turkey 
■did not end with the termination of the Italian-Turkish War, for she 
was then involved in hostilities in the Balkans, which dnagged on 
throughout 1912. This served to maintain Muhammadan uoru.st in 
'India, and extremists did not hesitate to identifv the w'hole of Kiiropc 
with the Balkan States. Thus we find Abul Kalam Azad, carlv in 
1913. advocating the boycott of European goods, both in his paper— 
rile .1/ HiM—tmd on the platform, and in Calcutta some extremist 
ximaus took ]part in these boycott Jnoctings. 


.V. March 1913 a fatwa was publi.shed in the Alii/arh Imtituto 
m which it was urged that Muhammadans, being brothers 
should curse those who, seeing oppression, 
wished to help the oppressors, and that no opport.unity should be lost 
to impair the sri-ength of the enemies of Turkey. It wa,s specially 
.added that the Bntish were not exempt from the application of this 
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jatwa. In Lucknow Maulvi Wahid-ud-Din Salim in his paper, the 
Muslim Gazette, deprecated open expressions of loyalty on the part 
of Muhammadans. He stated that the Quranic injunction to obey 
God and government only applied to Muslim rulers. 

A feature of the annual session of the Muslim league, which was 
held in March, was an appeal made by the president to start a United 
India League, open to all classes and creeds, with a view to the 
evfdution of a common Indian nationality. The League also con- 
demned mischievous attempts to widen the breach between Hindus 
and Muhammadans. 

4. The Anjuman-i-Khuddam-LKaaba. — In the month of April a 
scheme was published by Mr. Mushir Husain Kidwai of Gudia, 
Barabanki, United Provinces, for the formation of a society called the 
' Anjuman-i-Khuddam-i-Kaaba which has been fully described in a 
note, dated 20th February 1914, prepared by Mr. Isemonger of the 
Punjab Police. Briefly this society aimed at maintaining the honour 
.and safety of the Kaaba and the defence of the Holy Places from non- 
Muslim aggression, to ensure which, the members were at all times 
to be ready to sacrifice their lives and property. This organisation 
wa^j supported by the Ali Brothers — ^Muhammad and Shaukat — and 
by Abul Kalam Azad and Abdul Bari, all of whom were subsequently 
to take a very active part in the Khilafat Movement, 

5. The Indian Medical Mission to Turkey, — ^In the previous year, 
practical effect had been given to the sympathy of Indian Muham- 
madans for Turkey during the Balkan War, by the despatch of an 
Ali-India Medical Mission under Dr. Ansari which reached Constan- 
tinople at the end of December 1912. During their sojourn in Turkey, 
the members of the Mission came into contact with leading Turkish 
politicians and statesmen, such as Fnver Bey, and with the well- 
known Egyptian nationalist — Sheikh Abdul Aziz Shahwesh. One of 
the members of the Mission, who visited Cairo in February 1913, 
spoke bitterly of English rule in India, characterising it as undur- 
able. Zafar Ali Khan visited Turkey early in 1913 and he with 
some members of the Mission, took an active part in furthering a 
Turkish proposal to provide a colony in Anatolia for Muslim refugees. 

This scheme, in which Sheikh Abdul Aziz Shaluvesh was interested, 
was supported by the Comrade (which had transferred its headquarteis 
to Delhi at the end of 1912) in a series of articles contributed by Abdul 
Bahman Siddiqi, w^ho was General Manager of the Mission. The 
Comrade also urged the purchase by Indians of Turkish Bonds. 

Dr. Ansari and Zafar Ali Khan returned to India about the 
a^ii<ldle of 1913 and. the former, in a speech to the students of the 
M. A. O. College, Aligarh, on the 12th of July, assured his audience 
that the spirit of the Turkish Nation w^as not dead and asserted that 
the most important result of the Medical Mission was the fusion of a 
union betw^een Turkey and India. 
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6. The Oawnpore Mosque incident. — The re-occupaiiun of Adzia- 
nople by the Turks in the summer of 19JiJ tehghily iiiiproved tiie 
situation in India, but this was more than countered b;v a serious ri(;t 
which occurz^ed at Cawnpore on the 3rd of August. In that city 
a hostile demonstratiozi took place as the result of the renioval of a 
platforzn adjoining a Mosque. The Police wez'c sIoiukI and were forced 
to fiz'e on, and charge the inob, and several idoters were killod. The 
scene of disturbazace was visited bj^ Muslin i leaders, incdudiiig 
Muhammad Ali, who used the incident to foineiit ugitatiou agaiiisl 
Government. Khwaja ITasan Nizami of Delhi issued an iuliammatoiw 
pamphlet which w’as eventually proscribed, and a leadet was I'uuiul 
stating that India was zio longer Dctr~ul~Amm — a land of peace — but 
was Dar-ul-Havab , where it was the duty of the Faithful to slay infidezis. 

The situation became so serious that His Highness the Nawab 
of Pampur convened a meeting at Delhi ozi the 1st of October, which 
was attended by a number of represezitative IMuiiainmadans from 
Ncrtherzi India, '' to consider remedial measures to I'cliovc the pi’e- 
sent tension of feeling aznong Muhaznmadans and to assui'e Oovezm- 
ment of the genuine loyalty of the comznunity to the British Throne.*' 
The meeting, however, proved to be abortive and the situation was 
not eased until His Excellency the Viceroy visited Gawnjzore and 
sanctioned the re-construction of a platform at the place of dispu^t^ 

Muhamznad Ali, after this incident, went to Euz’ope, visiting Caiiro 
en route where he is reported to have stated that England would not 
rule for long in India and that Gei^many was the coining power. Ho 
also is alleged to have said that Muhammadans in India wei'C preparing 
to subscribe the cost of a dreadnought as a contribution to the 
approaching struggle for freedom. 

7. Muslim League Session, Agra, 1913 — ^Towards the end of 1913, 
the All-India Muslim League held a session at Agra at which the 
presence of Plis Highness the Aga Khan, ilie Pi’psident of the Tjcagne, 
exercised a moderating induenco. In his spe(*.ch, Sir Ibrahim 
Bahimtollah, who was President or the Agra Session, stated that no 
counti*y could remain for ever under foreign rule however bene- 
ficial that rule might be, and added, ‘‘ India is our motherland, our 
proud heritage, and must in the end be handed over to us bj^ our 
guardians Eventually the League emerged with an announcement 
that henceforth its goal would be self-government in India. At this 
session a resolution was passed suggesting the orgauisaiinn of a body 

of voluntary workers similar to tbo * Siawants of India Ro^dotr ' a 

society founded in 1905 by Mr. Gokliale with the object oi ohl'ainmg 
Dominion Self-Government for India. 

8. Pro-Turkish agitation.— During 1913 the security of Zafar Ali 
Ehan s newspaper — the ZeuiinduT — ^had Izeen onliarzcc.d, but it 
continued its objectionable campaign, with the result that its security 
had to be confiscated at the beginning of 1914. This actiozi on the 
part of Government served as a cause for agitation, the result of 
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which was apparent in the following incident. ’ Another Lahore paper, 
the Paisa Ahhhar, which had criticised the Zemindar , received 
an anonymoxis communication from Peshawar conveying a threat of 
vengeance on behalf of the Zemindar, Three days afterwards — 
at the end of January — ^the premises of the Paisa Ahhhar in Lahore 
were burnt down. 

In the middle of 1914 the London Branch of the All-India Muslim 
League addressed a letter to the Secretary for Foreign Affairs regarding*^ 
the expulsion of Muhammadans from the provinces ceded to Greece. 
It characterised this act as “one of the saddest lapses from the 
standards of European civilisation’'. The letter expressed a desire that 
Indian Muslims should resume their normal feeling of amity towards, 
the western world, and redirect their energies into channels of internal 
development, but added that unless the condition of affairs which 
existed in Macedonia improved, it -would be well nigh impossible to 
allay the excitement and bitterness which prevailed in India. 

At about the same time attempts were made to revive agitation 
with respect to the Ca’wnpore Mosque affair and Muhammadans who* 
had taken part in the compromise were urged, in a pamphlet issued 
from Bareilly, to admit their error and to explain to Government that 
no portion of a mosque could be demolished and replaced as had 
been done at Cawnpore. Early in July 1914, a trifling incident in a 
bioscope film, which had been shown at Karachi during the previous 
month, was utilised to inflame the minds of Muhammadans against 
Government. The picture was denounced as an insult to the Prophet, 
and the Comrade pretended to believe that it was a manifestation 
of a deeplaid plot engineered by Christian missionaries to bring disgrace 
upon Islam. 

9. Activities of the Khuddam-i-Kaaba Society. — Some time previ- 
ously, the Khuddam-i-Kaaba Society had sent out a number of 
preachers to enrol members and to lecture on the objects of the 
Anjuman. The emissaries exhibited no desire to be either scrupulous 
or truthful, and one of them was reported to have stated in the Lahore 
District, that the sacred places of Islam were in danger and that 
infidels were threatening to capture and demolish them. A journal 
of the Society was published at Delhi and the first issue, which 
included the rules, stated that the membership was over nine thousand. 
Shaukat Ali, as Secretary of the Anjuman, visited Bombay in June 
and there sfimulated an agitation against certain proposed regulations 
relating to pilgrims performing the Haj. At about the same time 
his brother, Muhammad Ali, in a speech delivered at Delhi, stated 
that the Anjuman did not -want members who were afraid of the 
Police and that the community vrould be loyal to Government provided 
that such lojT'alty did not involve disloyalty to their own religion. 
He added that the objects of the Anjuman were to revive the zeal 
which had led to the conquest of Egypt, Spain and Persia. 

10. Visits to India of suspicious Turks. — ^During 1914, India 
received several suspicious visitors from Turkey. The first of these 

I 
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*were Kemal Umar Uey and Aduan Bey who, as representatives of 
the Turkish Red Crescent Society, came to India in February osten- 
•sibiy for the purpose of conveying the thanks of the Turkish Govern- 
ment to Indian Muhammadans for their assistance during the Balkan 
War. They visited Bombay, Delhi, Lahore, Patna and Calcutta, and 
while they w^ere careful to avoid politics themselves, their presence 
^ave occasion for a number of inflammatory speeches. While m India 
they were joined by S. M, Tewfik, a Turk who was the ediior of a 
Persian paper in Constantinople, and who (as will appear later) 
corresponded with well known pan-Islamists in India. These delegates 
w'cre followed by two Turkish visitors named Muhammad Sainey Bey, 
formerly private Secretary to the Wall of Basra, and Lieutenant 
Mustafa Sadek of the Turkish Army, who ‘arrived at Karachi early 
in July and paid a flying visit to Bombay, Delhi and Lahore. At 
Bombay they met the Turkish Vice-Consul and Shaukat Ali, and during 
•their tour in India they conveyed the impression that they were in 
the confidence of the Young Turk Party and that their visit to India 
had been undertaken with the expressed intention of cementing the 
relationship between the pan-Islamic Party in India and the Young 
Turk Party in Constantinople. At Delhi they associated with 
Dr. Ansari and the Ali Brothers and were entertained by the members 
'of the Anjuman-i-Khuddam-i-Kaaba. 

Another party of three Turks with two servants arrived at Bombay 
from Smyrna on the 9th of August and reached Peshawar on the 
^5th September with the expressed intention of crossing the Frontier, 
telling the Police that they were on their way to Chinese Turkestan 
via Kashgar. The conduct of these individuals excited suspicion, 
which was subsequently confirmed by information received from 
Egypt to the efiect that one of them, who gave his name as 
Mustafa Samey, was otherwise known as Haji Samey Bey and had 
been sent to India by the Committee of Union and Progress (a Turkish 
Scsciety which formed the nucleus of the Young Turk Party) to stir 
up Indian Muslims. Samey Bey’s brother, Ashraf Bey, had 
been sent on a similar mission to Egypt, where he had been arrested. 
In addition to the suspected Turkish emissaries mentioned above, 
there were indications that Turkey was endeavouring to spread pro- 
"Turk and pan-Islamic ideas in India through its press. A weekly 
Turkish paper, the Jihan-i-lslam^ published in Arabic, Turkish 
and Urdu and edited by an Indian Muhammadan, found its way in 
considerable numbers into India before the War, and the avov-ed 
'Object of this periodical was to promote intercourse between Muham- 
madans and to encourage Indians to trade with Muslim countries. 

11. The outbreak of the War. — ^When the war between Servia and 
Austria broke out, Muhammadan sympathies were entirely on the 
side of Austria on account of the recent hostilities between Servia and 
Turkey, and when Russia and Germany subsequently joined the 
•conflict, Muhammadan feeling was in favour of Germany caving to 
the memory of the Russo-Turkish War. However, when Britain 
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round to her side, and endeavoms were made to organise a Hed 
Crescent Mission composed of Muhammadan volunteers to assist 
British troops. Shaukat Ali, even, was reported to be favourably 
inclined to sending volunteers from Aligarh. The situation at that 
time was summed up by the Director, Central Intelligence, in the 
middle of August 1914, as follows: — 

The position generally taken up by the nationalist press is that 
Indians are loyal because they aspire to self-government 
within the British Empire. Muhammadans, however, 
have of recent years been inclined to rank England as an 
enemy and Germany as a friend of Islam. The attitude 
of the Muhammadan press is, therefore, the more import- 
ant at the present juncture, and it is satisfactory to find 
that most of the Muhammadan papers give expression to 
the loyalty of the community they represent. A note- 
worthy and somewhat surprising example is the Zamindar 
of Lahore, the tone of which since the outbreak of the 
war has been unexceptionable. The staff of the Zamindar 
has subscribed Bs. 205 to the Prince of Wales Eund. 
There are, however, one or two departures from the general 
attitude. Thus the issue of the Comrade ^ dated 12th 
August, contains a good deal of pernicious writing on the 
subject of the war. While expressing a lukewarm loyalty 
to the British Government, the writer makes no conceal- 
ment of the fact that his real sympathies are with Germany. 

' Erankly, we have not been impressed by Sir Edward 

Grey's apologia about the war against Germany 

Again, we do not like England fighting on the side of 
Bussia. We hold no brief for Germany, but it seems to 
us that, if there is any combatant who is defending the 
cause of civilisation in this struggle, it is the Germans 
fighting the great Slav menace to the liberties and institu- 
tions of civilised Europe. It is difbcult to withhold our 
admiration or the cool courage and resolve which the 
Kaiser and his people are showing in the hour of their 

heaviest trial The Triple Alliance is dead through 

the desertion of Italy, and one cannot but despise this 
perfidious power who has broken her truth so light- 
heartedly The writer joins in the demand that the 
rulers of India should allow the people to train themselves 
for the defence of the country and the Empire, After 
enumerating in nine distinct clauses of one i)ortentous 
sentence the main grievances of Muhammadans against 
the British Government, he states that all these considera- 
tions are outweighed by the one supreme considera- 
tion that the tutelage of England is necessary to India in 
her present stage of national and communal growth. The 
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Muhammadan community will, therefore, remain loyal to 
England * whether she crushes the naval pov'er of Germany 
and becomes a dictator to Europe, or the last ship of her 
mighty Armada sinks in the Nor’th Sea and her last soldier 
falls down and dies round Liege or London \ It may be 
doubted whether the declaration of loyalty is meant to> 
impress the reader so much as the enumeration of griev- 
ances. 'If % concludes the writer, ' wo cannot hastily 
command in others an enthusiasm for this war which we 
ourselves do not feel, let us once and for ail assure llu* 
Government that so far as we and those wdthin the orbit 
of our influence are concerned they cun sleep in 
peace The articles of the Comrade from which these 
quotations are made may be taken to represent fairly 
accurately the views of the Indian Pan-Islamist 

12. Extremists become objectionable. — At a meeting in Delhi 
early in September 1914, Maulvi Abdul Majid, a well known preaclicr 
of the Anjuman-i-Khuddam-i-Kaaba, pointed out that Indian Muham- 
madans were well aware of the treatment meted out to Muslims by 
Christians during the Tripoli War, and he mentioned the Crusades in 
Palestine and the wounding of the Prophet by Christians. ITo urged 
that the present crisis was an excellent opportunity for Muhammacl«*ms 
to bettor their condition by uniting in defence of the Kaaba with 
which object they should subscribe freely to the funds of the Anjuman. 
In the same month the intention of the Turks to participate 
in the War was directly evident from letters written by S. ’M, 
Tewfik Bey (already mentioned) to leading pan-Islamists in India, 
saying that Turkey intended to join Germany and Austria and urging 
Indian MusHms to subscribe hand-somely to the Ottoman Bed 
Crescent Society. A circular on the same subject signed by Kemtti 
Umar Bey and Adnan Bey, wdiose visit to India has already been 
mentioned, also came to light. 

At this time the attitude of Muhammad All's paper — ih.* 
Comrade — ^became very objectionable. He sneered at any loyal 
effusion which appeared, and frankly expressed his own admiration 
of the Germans in a leading article entitled The Choice of the 
Turks " in which he set forth the grievances w^hieh Turkey had against 
each of the Allies. Zafar Ali Ehan, the editor of the Zemindar 
did not lag behind, and at the end of September he made an objection- 
able speech at Lahore, in consequence of Tvhich he was ordered to 
reside in his village and to refrain from taking any part in journalism 
or politics. Muhammad Ali of course criticised strongly this curtail- 
ment of the liberties of his confrere. 

13. Turkey enters the War. — In spite of these expressions of dis- 
loyalty by certain agitators it seemed clear, when w-ar w^as declared 
with Turkey on the 1st November 1914, that the Turks were dis- 
appointed with the lack of support from India. It appeared that the 
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'Turkish delegates who had visited India earlier in the year had gained 
the impression that leading Mushms in India actively sympathised 
with them, but as nothing immediately materialised from this 
sympathy, efforts were made to stimulate it to action. In November 
leaflets which had been distributed to pilgrims in Mecca found their 
way to India. They stated that the Allies were the enemies of Islam 
and any one who helped them was an infidel. The Cawnpore mosque 
-case and the Karachi bioscope incident were mentioned and the English 
were accused of robbing Muhammadans, pulling down their mosques 
and insulting their Prophet. In the same month, a newspaper pub- 
lished in Kabul, named the Siraj-ul-AhhhaT which was read by leading 
pan-Islamists in India, became very objectionable and described India 
-as Dar~uUHamh, 

In December, news reached India that the Sultan had declared 
jehad and Turkish papers, which arrived during that month, pub- 
lished five fatwas signed by the Sheikh-ul-Islam containing the 
declaration. 
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Muhammadan Agitation during the War. 1915—1918. 

14. The Sheikh-ul-Islam declares Jehad. — ^Early in January 1915 
the proclamation of jehad by the Sheikh-ul-Islam at Mecca and Jeddah 
was confirmed by pilgrims returning from the haj who reported that 
about 700 of their fellows had remained behind in order to fight for 
the P^th. These were led by two members of the Anjuman-i- 
Khuddam-i-Kaaba named Atta Muhammad and Abdul Wahid Aba, 
one of whom subsequently returned and was interned, while the 
other visited various countries in Europe where he took part in revolu- 
tionary activities. In the same month, Abul Kalam Azad, the editor 
of the Al Hilal] made a very objectionable speech at Lahore in which 
he stated that Muslims owed their duty to God alone and that no 
earthly power could claim allegiance from them. At the same time 
he refrained from declaring the policy of the Anjuman-i-Khuddam-i- 
Kaaba with respect to jehad , though it was obvious that its members 
were not prepared lightly to disregard the proclamation of ihc Sulttm. 
At the end of 1914, Muhammad Ali had produced a new paper in 
Delhi named the Hamdard, and it was reported that the qi^cstion of 
jehad in India and its incumbency upon Muhammadans was discussed 
in the office of that organ by several Muhammadans, including 
Shaukat Ali, who expressed the view that India was Dar-ul-Hnrab, 

15. The bulk of Muhammadan opinion loyal. — ^It will have been 
noticed that up to this period agitation was confined to sclf-dcelared 
extremists and that the bulk of Muhammadan opinion, while 
undoubtedly disturbed by the Turkish entry into the War, had not 
come to any definite conclusion as to the religious significance of 
the fact. This was exemplified by a fahoa drawn tip by Maulvi 
Abdul Haq of Calcutta and Delhi, This fatwa was signed by a number 
of leading Ulemas and declared that the war with Turkey was 
political and not religious. Abdul Bari of Lucknow, the Secretary 
of the Anjuman-i-Khuddam-i-Kaaba, was one of the few notable 
Maulvis who opposed this fatwa which, unfortunately, lost mxich of 
its value by a foolish statement by Abdul Haq to the effect that it 
had been inspired by Government. 

16 . The first fruits of agitation during the War.— Early in Feb- 
ruary, a leaflet was distributed broadcast in Delhi which enquired 
why Muslims should remain loyal to a government which demanded 
every sacrifice without any return, and concluded by appealing to the 
Hindus and Muhammadans to forget their differences and, for the- 
sake of their honour, self-respect and country, to unite in opposition 
to the tyrant. Continuous propaganda of this nature was bound .to 
produce some result, and the first victims were a section of the 
Muhammadan students in various colleges in Lahore who abandoned 
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their studies and crossed the Frontier on the grounds that India was. 
Dar-iil-Harah . This incident is of some importance as these students, 
subsequently took an active part in the Silk Letter Conspiracy, which 
will be described later. 

17. Internment of the Ali Brothers. — ^At about this time, certain 
mosques in Calcutta were utilised to spread pro-Turkish feeling and 
special prayers were offered in them for the Sultan’s victory. The 
campaign against Government carried on by the Ali Brothers resulted 
in their internment in May 1915 within the limits of the Delhi Pro- 
vince, and they were forbidden to attend public meetings. Their in- 
ternment caused a good deal of excitement and an agitation ensued 
with the object of forcing Government to cancel it. The Government 
action resulted in the closing down of the Hamdard, and the Al Hilal 
also ceased publication at about the same time. 

18. Turco-G-erman Conspiracy. — ^In the middle of 1915, informa- 
tion was received of Turco-Germ^gin schemes to incite Indian Muham- 
madans against the British Government, in order to cause trouble 
in India and thus to embarrass England in the War. The notorious- 
Egyptian pan-Islamist, Abdul Aziz Sh^hwesh, was specially appointed 
by the Committee of Union and Progress to put into execution these 
anti-British schemes; and among those on whom the Committee 
relied for assistance may be mentioned the names of Zafar Ali Khan 
of Lahore, Muhammad Ali of Delhi and Imam Uddin of Calcutta. 

19. Muslim laeague meet at Bombay, X’mas 1915. — ^In the latter 
part of 1915, the question of holding a session (which had been sus- 
pended during the previous yeai') of the All-India Muslim League was 
discussed. It was eventually decided, in spite of much local opposi- 
tion from a large and influential section of Muhammadans in Bombay, 
to hold a meeting of the League in that town during X’mas week of 
1915. The opposition chiefly came from the Sunnis who emphasised 
that it was perfectly useless to woriy the British G vemment for con- 
cessions while war was being waged and that, though Sunni Muham- 
madans were bound by deep sentimental ties to the person of the 
Khalifa, their best course was to remain quiet until peace was 
declared and then to submit their claim for recognition by the British 
Government. Their opponents, led by Mr. Jinnah, on the other hand, 
were equally determined to force a meeting of the League upon 
Bombay in order to come to some mutual understanding with the 
Hindus on the subject of self-government. Mr. Mazhar-ul-Haq 
presided over the meeting, but as both he and Mr. Jinnah were 
disliked by orthodox Muhammadans on account of their affectation 
of the European mode of living, dissension arose and the meeting 
eventually broke up. On ISTew Year's day 1916, however, an adjourned 
meeting of the League w^as held at the Taj Mahal Hotel, at which 
local Sunnis were conspicuous by their absence, and at ' which the 
Eaja of Mahmudabad was elected president of the All-India Muslim 
League in succession to His Highness the Aga Khan (who had 
resigned), while Wiizir Hassan was elected Honorary Secretary. 
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20. The Punjab Branch of the League divided. — ^At this time con- 
siderable internal friction existed in the Punjab branch of the Muslim 
League, of which the younger and more extreme spirits were dis- 
satisfied with the policy of their Secretai’y, IMr. (now Sir) Mian 
Muhammad Shafi. His opponents were strengthened by the support 
of Wazir Hassan md Mazhar-ul-Haq whose displeasure Mr. Shafi 
had incurred by his determined opposition to the meeting of the 
League at Bombay. They saw in him an obstacle to the joint 
League and Congress policy of political education, and it was argued 
that, as the term of office under the constitution was limited to 
three years the fact that there had been no election of ojSfice-bcarers 
for Jour years, nutomaijically treminated the existence of the League. 
Therefore, a meeting to reconstitute the provincial League was hold 
in Lahore, shortly after the Bombay meeting, while Mr. Shafi also 
summoned a meeting of the old league at which he was re-appointed 
Secretary and Sir Behram Khan Mozari was elected President. This 
resulted in two Provincial branches of^ the Muslim League in the 
Punjab, and, for the time being, the weight of public opinion appeared 
to be on the side of the old branch and Mr. Shafi, 

21. The Silk Letter Conspiracy. — ^It is now necessary to give some 
account of what is known as the Silk Letter Conspiracy, and this 
can best be taken from the Sedition (Bowlatt) Committee’s Beport, 
published in 1918, which described it as follows: — 

“ In August 1916 the plot known to Government as the Silk 
Letter case was discovered. This was a project hatched 
in India with the object of destroying British rule by 
means of an attack on the North-West Frontier, supple- 
mented by a Muhammadan rising in this country. For 
the purpose of instigating and executing this plan a certain 
Maulvi Obeidulla crossed the North-West Frontier early 
in Augnst 1915 with three companions, Abdulla, Fateh 
Muhammad and Muhammad Ali. Obeidulla is a converted 
Sikh and had been trained as a Maulvi in .the Muslim 
religious school at Beoband in the Saharanpur district of 
the United Provinces. There he infected some of the stafE 
and students with his own militant and anti-British ideas, 
and the principal person whom he influenced was Maulana 
Mahmud Hassan, who had long been hend Maulvi in the 
school. Obeidulla wished to spread over India a pan- 
Islamic and anti-British movement through the agency of 
Maulvis trained in the famous Beoband school. But his 
plans were thwarted by the Manager and Committee, who 
dismissed him and some of his chief associates. There 
is evidence too that he got into trouble over some accounts, 
Maulana Mahmud Hassan, however, remained and con- 
tinued to receive visits from Obeidulla. Secret meetings 
were held at the Maulana’s house and it was reported 
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that men from the Frontier had been received there. On 
September 18th, 1915, Mahmud Hassan, with a certain 
Muhammad Mian and other friends, followed Obeidulla’s 
example by leaving India, not however for the North, but 
for the Hedjaz tract of Arabia. 

.Before departing, Obeidulla had started a school in Delhi, and 
had put two books into circulation preaching pailitant 
fanaticism to Indian Muhammadans and impressing on 
them the supreme duty of jehad. The common object of 
this man and his friends, including the Maulana, was to 
promote a great Muslim attack on India which should 
synchronise with a Muslim rebellion. We shall see how 
each endeavoured to accomplish his purpose. 

Obeidulla and his friends first visited the Hindustani fanatics 
and afterwards proceeded to Kabul. There he met the 
iiiembers of a Turco-Germa-n Mission with whom he frater- 
nised and after some time he was joined by his Deoband 
friend, Maulvi Muhammad Mian Ansari. This man had 
accompanied Maulana Mahmud Hassan to Arabia and 
returned in 1916 with a declaration of jehad received by 
the Maulana from the hand of Ghalib Pasha, then Turkish 
Military Governor of the Hedjaz. While on his way, 
Muhammad Mian distributed copies of this document, 
known a.s the Ghalib-nama both in India and among 
the frontier tribes. Obeidulla and his fellow-conspirators 
had devised a scheme for the provisional government of 
India after the overthrow of British power. A certain 
Mahendra Pratap was to be President. This man is a 
Hindu of good family and eccentric character, who, at the 
end of 1914, was granted a passport to travel in Italy, 
Switzerland and France, He had gone straight to Geneva, 
had there met the notorious Hardayal and had been by 
Hardayal introduced to the German Consul. He had then 
proceeded to Berlin and had thence been despatched on 
a special mission, having apparently^ impressed the ’Germans 
with an exaggerated idea of his importance. 

Obeidulla himself was to be Minister of India, and Barkatulla, 
a friend of Krishnavarma’s and a member of the American 
Ghadr party, who had also travelled to Kabul via Berlin, 
was to be Prime Minister. Son of a servant of the Bhopal 
State, he had visited England, America and Japan. 
He had been appointed Professor of Hindustani at Tokio. 
He had there edited a bitter anti-British paper called 
“ The Islamic fraternity ”, which was suppressed by the 
Japanese Ptuthorities. He had later been dismissed from 
his appointment and had then joined his Ghadr friends 
in America, 
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The Germans of the Mission, failing to achieve their object, loft 
Afghanistan early in 1916; but the Indians remained, and 
the * Provisional Government ' despatched letters to both 
the Governor of Russian TurEestan and the then Czar »)f 
Russia inviting Russia to throw over her alliance with 
Great Britain and assist in the overthrow of British rule- 
in India. These were signed by Mahendra Pratap and 
subsequently fell into British hands. The letter to the 
Czar was on a gold plate, a photograph of ■which has been 
shown to us. 

The ' Provisional Government ' also proposed to forin an alliance 
with the Turkish Government, and in order to accomplish 
this object Obeidulla addressed a letter to his old friend, 
Maulana Mahmad Plassan. This, together with another 
letter dated the 8th Bamzan (9tli July 1916), written by 
Muhammad Mian Ansari, he forv^arded under a covering 
note addressed to Sheildi Abdur Rahim of Hyderabad, Sind, 
a person who has since absconded. Sheikh Abdur Rahim 
was requested in the note to send on the enclosures by 
hand of some reliable hadji (pilgTim) to Mahmud Hassan 
at IMecca, or even to convey them himself if no trustworthy 
messenger were obtainable. We have ourselves seen the 
letters to Mahmud Hassan which came into British hands. 
They are neatly and clearly written on j^cllow silk. 
Muhammad Mian's letter mentioned the previous arrival 
of German and Turkish missions, the return of the 
Germans, the staying on of the Turks, “ but withotit 
work the runaway students, the circulation of the 
Ghalibnama ", the Provisional Government ", and the 
projected formation of an Army of God This army 
was to draw recruits from India and to bring about an 
alliance among Islamic rulers. Mahi'ntid Hassan was to* 
convey all these particulars to the Ottoman Government. 
Obeidulla 's letter contained a tabular statement of the 
“ Army of God Its headquarters w^ere to be at Medina, 
and Mahmud Hassan himself was to be general-in-chief. 
Secondary headquarters under local generals were to be 
established at Constantinople, Tohoran and KabxiL The 
general at Kabul would be Obeidulla himself. The table 
contains the names of three patrons, 12 field marshals, 
and many other high military officers. Of the Bahore 
students, one w^as to be a major-general, one a colonel, 
and six lieutenant-colonels, kfost of the persons^ 
designated for these high commands cannot have been con- 
sulted as to their appointments. But the whole informa- 
tion conveyed by the silk letters has rendered oertaiir 
precautions advisable, and these have been taken. 
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In December 1916 Maulana Mahmud EEassan and four of bis- 
CO] np anions fell into British hands. They are now prisoners 
of war interned in a British possession. Ghalib Pasha, 
the signer of the “ Ghalibnama is also a prisoner of war- 
and has admitted signing a paper put before him by the 
Mahmud Hassan party. A translation of its prominent 
passages runs as follows : — 

‘The Muhammadans in Asia, Europe and Africa adorned 
themselves with all sorts of arms and rushed to join 
the jehad in the path of God. Thanks to Almighty God, 
that the Turkish Army and the Mujahidin have over- 
come the enemies of Islam .... Oh Muslims, there- 
fore attack the tyrannical Christian government under- 
whose bondage you are .... Hasten to put all 
your eJKorts, with strong resolution, to strangle the’ enemy 
to death and show your hatred and enmity for them. 
It may also be known to you that Maulvi Mahmud Hassan 
EfEendi (formerly at the Deoband Madrassa, India) came 
to us and sought our counsel. We agreed with him in 
this respect and gave him necessary instructions. You^ 
should trust him if he comes to you and help him with 
men, money and whatever he requires.' 

The facts narrated in this chapter establish clearly the anxiety 
of some ^Muhammadan fanatics to provide first sedi- 
tion and then rebellion in India. Eor the purpose of 
accomplishing their objects they seek to co-operate with the 
enemies of Britain. Their methods of waging war range 
from subterranean intrigue and propaganda to open defec- 
tion. Sometimes they send recruits or collect and remit 
money. Sometimes they go themselves. Always they 
preach sedition. Against their designs the loyalty of the^ 
general Muslim community and the effective power of the 
Government are the only safeguards.” 

¥ ^ * * * * 

22. Abul Kalam Azad externed and Hasrat Mohani interned. — 

In March 1916, Abul Kalam Azad in delivering a lecture on 
slavery at his school, the Dar-ul-Irshad, stated that the Quran 
forbade Muhammadans to remain in subjection, and that since a 
country like India which had once been under Muhammadan 
rule should never be relinquished, it was incumbent on them 
to strive to regain their lawfful control. Shortly afterwards, the 
Government of Bengal, on account of his activities in that province, 
externed Abul Kalam Azad and since similar orders had been passed' 
against him by the Governments of the Punjab and United Provinces,- 
he took up his residence in Banchi in April 1916. Eazl-ul-Hassan. 
Hasrat Mohani, the well-known agitator of Aligarh, was interned by’ 
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;the United Provinces Government at Lalitpiir in the Jliansi District 
at about the same time, as it was learnt that he intended to go to 
Kabul whence both he and Abul Kalam Azad were reported to have 
received communications from Barkatullah of the ‘ Provisional Gov- 
*ernment of India Hasrat Mohani was subsequently sentenced to 
two years' imprisonment for failing to comply with the internment 
orders. 

23. The Sharif of Mecca declares independence. — ^During this year 
the Arab revolt occurred resulting in the declaration of independence 
by the Sharif of Mecca, and his seizure of Mecca, Jeddah and Taif, 
which came to public knowledge in India ‘in June 1916. This seizure 
‘Of the holy places of course fundamentally affected the wdiole question 
of the Turkish Khalifate and a report prepared at the time in the 
‘Central Intelligence Bureau as to how it was received in India, reads 
«as follows : — 

** The ofheial communique announcing the declaration of inde- 
pendence by the Sharif of Mecca and the seizure of 
Mecca, Jeddah and Taif by the Shailf's forces was made 
public on June 23rd. The news was at first received with 
silence both by the Muhammadan press and by their 
public bodies. The great mass of the Muhammadan 
public had not had time to realise the news and the 
educated classes throughout India w^ere for a time either 
incredulous or too bewildered by its unexpectedness and 
its overwhelming importance to the Muhammadan world 
to express any ready comment. Many frankly dis- 
believed the news; others thought the incident had been 
grossly exaggerated and expected that the Turks would 
soon adjust matters in the Hedjaz, as incipient risings in 
Yemen and Asir had before been settled; others again 
suggested it was an ingenious trick by %vhich the Turks 
hoped to relieve scarcity in Syria and Arabia by mislead- 
ing England into shipping food-stuffs to the supposed 
enemies of Turkey. Some, even at this early stage, 
jumped to the conclusion that Great Britain had instigated, 
or intrigued with the Arabs to this end. In the meanwhile 
some of the English-owned newspapers had published 
historical or critical articles, developing the vexed question 
of the Khalifate with reference to the seizure of the Holy 
Places and emphasising the permanence of the Sharif's 
step. 

It is probable that these early articles first brought home 
to the educated class ^ realization of the far-reaching 
conseqiienees of the Sharif's action. One of them in 
particular, published in the Calcutta 'Statesman of the 
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25th June, which said in addition that “ Muham- 
madans generally were delighted with the news seems 
to have stung the pan-Islamic sections into action.. 
Maulana Abdul Bari of Lucknow, as President of the 
Anju}iian4~Kliudda\)i-i-Kaaba, sent a strongly worded tele- 
gram to Plis Excellency the Viceroy expressing the con- 
sternation and painful anxiety '' caused to Mussahnans 
by the fear that the rising would ‘‘ convert their most 
sacred places into fields of slaughter and carnage The 
telegram added that ‘‘ the impudent besieger of the tomb- 
of the Holy Prophet and his sympathisers will stand for 
ever condemned in the eyes of the Muslim world as enemies 
of Islam At the same time, f.e., on June 26th, an 
emergency meeting of the Council of the All-India Muslim 
League at Lucknow under the presidency of the Baja of 
Mahmudabad adopted the following resolution: — ‘ The 
Council of the All-India Muslim League places on record 
its abhorrence of the action of the Arab rebels headed by 
the Sharif of Mecca, whose outrageous conduct may place 
in jeopardy the safety and sanctity of the Holy Places of 
Islam in the Hedjaz and Mesopotamia and condemns them' 
■ and their sympathisers as enemies of Islam This was 
followed in quick succession on June 27th by a public meet- 
ing in Lucknow at which the resolution of the League 
meeting was repeated and another passed disclaiming the 
announcement of the Statesman that Indian Muham- 
madans welcomed the revolt.” 

The agitation which was the outcome of this news was originated 
by the leading lights of the Muslim League and the Anjuman-i- 
Khuddam-i-Kaaba, and the Lucknow meeting mentioned above, 
which was attended by about 300 persons, was the only important 
result attained by their efforts. The efect of the news on the 
North-West Frontier Province w'as reported to be bad, and the 
supporters of the Muslim League in Calcutta and Bombay did 
not hesitate to express their belief that the Arab revolt v/as the 
result of British intrigue. The bulk of Muslim opinion in India at 
this time, however, exhibited no great excitement and although in 
some quarters sympathy for the Sharif's action was apparent on the 
grounds that it v/as the natural outcome of years of Turkish mis- 
government, yet on the whole the general feeling seems to have been 
one of depression and fear lest the safety of the Holy Places should 
be jeopardised, and of condemnation of the Sharif for bringing them 
into danger. 

The Miija.hidm, or Hindustani Fanatics in Independent Territory, 
claimed the revolt to be the final sign of British determination to 
overthrow Islam, and busied themselves in using the incident as a 
lever to stir up trouble on the Frontier, with which object they sent 
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-out Dumlois on propaganda tours. In the middle of July, the Kabul 
'iiewsx)aper — the Scvctj-ul-Alchbai'- — which has already been referred to, 
condemned the Sharif of Mecca as a traitor to his sovereign and to his 
religion. 

24. The Lucknow Pact. — ^In his book “India in the Years 1917-18” 
Professor Buslibrook Williams wrote: — 

“ In the course of tlie year 1915, a dehnite rapprocheiuent had 
taken place between some of the leaders of advanced Hindu 
and uf advanced Muhammadmi opinion. The Muslim 
League, which had until recently stood mainly for the 
protection of ISIuhammadan interests ggainst anticipated 
Hindu ascendancy, had gradually become dominated by 
those members of the “ young ” Muslim party, who u}i- 
held the new ideal of self-government for India. As u 
consequence of this, the Muslim League iU'obably became 
less representative of conservative Muhammadan opinion 
in India; for the Muhammadan community, educationally 
less advanced than the Hindus, seems at present also less 
attracted by Nationalist ideals, and less patient of political, 
as distinct from religious leadership, by any party of 
advance.” 

This rap|)rocheinent bore fruit at a meeting of the Congress at 
'Lucknow during Xhnas week 1916 in the shape of the Hindu - 
Muhammadan Pact (the terms of which had been settled at a joint 
meeting of the Ail-India Congress Committee with the Committee 
of the All-India Muslim League) which was an agreement to give 
Muhammadan minorities in certain provinces enhanced representation 
in Legislatures and other elective bodies at the expense of the Muham- 
<madan majorities in Bengal and the Punjab. It was apparent, how- 
ever, that this entente did not find support among those Hindus who 
placed their religion before politics, and it was condemned at a meet- 
ing of the All-India Hindu Sabha which was held at Lucknow at the 
same time. 

The All-India Muslim League also held a meeting at Lucknow 
during X’mas week 1916 under the leadership of Wasir Hassan, the 
Eaja of Mahmudabad, Mazhar-ul-Haq and Mr. Jinnah. The League 
at this period had become little more than an adjunct to the Congress. 
It disaffiliated the old Punjab Provincial Branch of the League of 
which, it will be remembered, Mr. Mian Muhammad Shafi w’as 
President and which incidentally w^as then the only section on revolt 
-against the current policy of the main body. 

25. The Fall of Baghdad — ^During March 1917, the fall of Baghdad 
became known to Muhammadans in India, and this created a feeling 
of deep depression among the less intelligent classes, though this 
appeared to be due not so much to sympathy wdth Turkey as to 
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^’eiiuiiie religious grief at the thought of one of the Holy Places of 
Ishuii falling into the hands of infidels. 

Shortly afterwards it was learnt that a jehad leaflet was being 
distributed by the Amir of the Hindustani Fanatics. It was addressed 
to the “ Muslim -warriors who ^ire mider the yoke of the British, 
French and Bussians '' and it attempted to prove that Muham- 
madans who had fought for the Allies were infidels, while those who 
fought for the Central Powers were “ doing jehad in the \vay of God.’' 
The leaflet went on to urge the former to mutiny, to assassinate their 
‘Oj)pressors and to declare their independence under the leadership of 
the Ottoman Empire. It purported to be signed by eight members 
of the Muslim Ulema Association, each of whom represented a 
difierent countiw, and it w^as believed to have emanated from Berlin. 
About the same time it became apparent that the Hindustani Fanatics 
w’-ere receivhig considerable monetary support from Wahabis in Bengal. 

26. Friction in the Muslim League. — ^The Council of the All-India 
Muslim League met at Lucknow on the 7th of May, and the pro- . 
ceedings showed that there was much friction among the members. 
The Council aiDpointed sub -committees in the various presidencies to 
carry on proi)agan3a in connection with the promotion of ‘ ‘ the Home 
Buie for India ” scheme, but the work of these sub -committees was 
handicapped by the internal dissension in the main body. This dis- 
sension resulted in a steady loss of influence by the League, which 
incurred considerable adverse criticism in the pan-Islamic press. This 
criticism chiefly took the shape of declarations that the League was 
inactive, and | 3 J^actically moribund, and that it had abandoned its 
policy to the tender mercies of the Hindu Congressmen and Home 
Bulers. The bulk of this criticism, in which Hasrat Mohani took 
an active part, was directed against Wazir Hassan and Mazhar-ul- 
Haq. Shortly afterwards Wazir tendered his resignation of the Secre- 
taryship of the League ostensibly on the ground of failing health 
and pressure of private work, but his resignation was not immediately 
.accepted. 

*4 

During the first half of 1917 it became very apparent from the tone 
of the Indian Press that the agreement arrived at between the leaders 
of extremist Muhammadan and extremist Hindu opinion did not find 
a counterpart among the two communities generally. Some of the 
Hindu organs blamed itheir leaders for consenting to confer so generous 
•a representation upon Muhammadan: but their attitude was far less 
strongly marked than that of the conservative Muhammadan press 
which continued to voice distrust of the intention of the Hindus and 
denied that the Muhammadan political leaders, in assenting to the 
Lucknow compromise, had any claim to represent Muhammadan 
•opinion throughout the country at. large. Doubts were also thrown on 
the power of the Indian National Congress to commit Hindus in 
general to such liberal recognition of Muhammadan claims, while the 
Muslim League was accused of betraying the interests of Islam into 
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the hands of the Hlindiis who would subordinate these interests to^ 
their Home Eule Movement. 

27. Hindu Muslim Biots. — ^This inter-communal friction resulted 
in very serious riots between Hindus and Muhammadans in Septem- 
ber 1917 in several places in Bihar and in the United Provinces, and 
in the course of these disturbances Muhammadan villages in Bihar 
were attacked and looted and a number of the inmates were killed. 
These incidents further embittered the relationship between Hindus 
and Muhammadans throughout India, and the Muhammadan Press 
was loud in its denunciation of the Hindu rioters; while the opponents 
of the Hindu-Muslim Pact claimed that their fears as to ilie tr(‘at- 
ment which Muslims might expect at Hindu hands, had been caai- 
firmed. These fears found expression at the meeting of the All- India 
Muslim League, which assembled in Calcutta in X’mas week 1017, 
in a demand by some of those present, that the representation of llio 
Muhammadan community in the Councils, as contemplated in the 
Hindu-Muslim Pact, should be increased; and a disposition to attack 
speakers, who favoured the Hindu-Muslim entente, was evident. 

28. Meeting of the Muslim League, Calcutta, December 1917. — 
This meeting of the League was presided over by the Tiaja ol‘ 
Mahmudabad who had drawn up some notes for his pi'csidential 
speech, which he had handed to Mr. Jinnah to elaborate. Mr. 
Jinnah passed them on to Mr. Horniraan, editor of the Bonihaif, 
Chronicle, who drafted a speech, instinct with the spirit of Islam, whi(‘h 
contained references to the Khilafat in terms very objectionable to 
Government. The President received the spe^eeh just before the meet- 
ing and he refused to read it, but delivered an extemporary address 
in Urdu, in which, however, lie made equally objectionable remarks. 
The Eaja of Mahmudabad only presided at this meeting in the abscnc'c 
of Muhammad Ali who had been elected president, and a feature of 
this session of the League was the concern shown for the Ali Brothci's, 
whose internment had caused a considerable amount of agitation dur- 
ing the year. A Calcutta Muhammadan in the course of his speech 
threatened Government that if the Ali Brothers were not released, 
the whole Muhammadan community would renounce the honours and 
resign the posts conferred on them by Government. 

29. Further HindU'-Muslim trouble. — ^HinduilMuiiamtnadan friction 
continued during 1918 and this for a time engaged the attention of 
Muhammadan public opinion to the exclusion of the anti-British agita- 
tion, protagonists of which, however, did not cease to make ed‘orts to 
stir up trouble with respect to the War. Early in the year an 
anonymous leaflet appeared in Delhi, urging Muhammadans to engage 
in jehad and drink the cup of martyrdom. In Eebruary, at a meeting 
of Muhammad^/ns in Calcutta, two or three speakers used violent 
language in advocating the adoption of passive resistance in connec- 
tion with their demands for the release of the interned Muslims. 
Any hope that these agitators had of getting a hearing was extin- 
guished about March by further inter-communal rioting, resulting in 
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serious bloodshed in Bihar and at Kartarpur and Shahbad in the 
United Provinces. 

30. The ‘^Indian Daily News'' incident. — ^In the middle of the 
year, however, agitation was stimulated by an unhappy phrase used 
by the Indian Daily News — a Calcutta paper — in describing a Muham- 
madan municipal employee in Paris, which was claimed by Muham- 
madans as an insult to the Prophet. Indignation meetings were held 
in various parts of the country at which violent speeches were made 
and ‘Government w'ere threatened that unless the editor of the oSend- 
ing newspaper was punished, Muhammadans would consider the 
declaration of jehad. The Indian Daily Neivs published an apology 
stating that it had reproduced the article from a contemporary {The 
Catholic Herald) and that it had absolutely no intention of offending 
the religious susceptibilities of Muhammadans. In spite of this the 
excitement became so intense that the Government of Bengal found 
it necessary to prohibit meetings. In the meantime, however, a 
circular letter had been issued from Calcutta to Muhammadans all 
over India, signed by a number of Maul vis and inviting the recipients 
to attend meetings at Calcutta for the purpose of discussing Muham- 
madan grievances. Several editors of extremist papers responded to 
this invitation and stimulated local excitement until they were extern- 
ed by the Government of Bengal under the Defence of India Act. Ait 
the same time Muhammadan papers published garbled accounts of 
incidents which had occurred in various parts of India and which 
offended, either in reality or in imagination, the Muslim faith — and 
religious feeling in Calcutta ran very high. 

31. The Calcutta Riots. — In the beginning of September a depu- 
tation of Muhammadans was received by H. E. the Governor of 
Bengal who, for obvious reasons, was unable to accede to their request 
to permit a meeting. In the meantime a crowed of some 500 Muham- 
madans proceeded towards Government House and when they were 
stopped by the Police, serious rioting ensued which spread tO' other 
parts of Calcutta and continued for two days necessitating the use of 
fire-arms to restore order. An indication of the strained Hindu- 
Muslim relations during these riots was attacks on Marwaris, some 
of whom were beaten, to death by Muhammadans. 

Muslim feeling with respect to internal affairs, in the absence of 
further inflammatory incidents, abated, and by the time the War 
terminated in November 1918 in the complete surrender of Turkey, 
Muhammadans were in a position to take an interest in external 
matters and showed great concern as to what would be the ultimate 
fate of the Ottoman Empire and the Khilafate. 

32. Muslim League Session, Delhi, December 1918. — The 11th 

annual session of the All-India Muslim League was held at Delhi on 
the 30th and 31st December 1918, and it is interesting to note that 
several Ulemas were present. Dr. Ansari was Chairman of the 
Reception Committee and he delivered a speech (giving his views on 
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the Sharif’s revolt and its effect on the Khilafate) which had particular 
weight since he had first-hand knowledge of Turkey. During the 
course of the present war said Dr. Ansari, a^ctuated b\ personal 
■ambitions and selfish intezcsts, Sharif Husain laised the standard 
of revolt against the unquestioned Khalifa of Islaui, whom he himself 
had recognised as such. By doing so he not only disregartled a rule 
of political morality, but, according to Muslim belief and religious 
teaching, broke an explicit and clear commandment of God aiid the 
Prophet.” Pie then quoted several texts from the Quran, which 
contain a definite inducement to the murder of the Sharif such as, 
” if anyone rittempts to divide the unity of my people, kill him with 
the sword, whosoever he may be.” He went on to assert that the 
Sultans of Turkey had discharged the duties of Khalifa and protector 
of the Holy Places to the entire satisfaction of the Muslim world 
and that the present Sultan was the only Muhammadan who could 
possibly be capal)le of successfully combating the intrigues and secret 
machiuations of non-Muslim governments. He proceeded to define 
the limits of the Ploly Places and quoted passages from the sucjrcd 
traditions of Islam to prove that the whole Arabia, Palestine and 
Mesopotamia was included in the J^jzirat-ul-Ajrab from which all non- 
Muslim influence must be removed. Appealing ,to the principle of 
self-determination, he demanded that the integrity and independence 
of existing Muslim States should be maintained intact and that the 
Arabs of North Afi'iea and the Tartars and Tui'ks of Central Asia 
should be allowed to choose their own form of government. Self- 
determination is no doubt a useful principle but it hardly' seems to 
cover the claim of the All-India Muslim League to decide that the 
Arabs or the Armenians should continue to be ruled by Turkey. The 
remainder of the speech dealt with internal affairs and need not be 
discussed in detail. One passage from the opening paragraph of this 
section may be quoted: — Our sympathies with the Turks are well 
known and patent. The IMussalmans, however, exercised admirable 
self-control over their feelings and, in spite of innumerable provoca- 
tions, proved successful under the severest tests. And if the anxieties 
and agonies of the war were not sufficient, nearer home, in India, 
we were being subjected to a treatment which no sclf-rcspecting 
people would have tolerated. Had it not been that our inilers were 
engaged in a struggle of life and death, the Mussalmans would have 
taken such constitutional measures as would have compelled atten- 
tion. ” The whole proceedings of the League meeting indicated that 
the Muhammadan agitators considered that the cessation of hostilities 
had absolved them from the necessity of exercising any restraint. 

The Presidential address of Mr. Pazl-ul-Haq consisted of a long 
account of the evil effects of British rule in India, such as might 
have been delivered at any Congress meeting. It contained only a 
ffiw passing references to Turkey and the Khilafat and coming aker 
Dr. Ansan s violent appeal to religious fanaticism, fell absolutely fiat. 
I he first day’s proceedings closed with the passing of a few formal 
reso u ions, moved from the chair. On the 31st the proceedings began 
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witli a resolution welcoming the Ulemas. Speaking on behalf of the 
Ulemas, Maulvi Kifayetullah repudiated the charge that they consi- 
d.ered that religion and politics were two separate things. No doubt 
they had left politics to the League in the past, but when the call 
went out, they were only too glad to join the political body. After 
reading a resolution passed at a meeting of Maulvis at the Fatehpuri 
Mosque in Delhi, he said that Government had promised to respect 
the Holy Places and should keep their promise by evacuating 
■Jerusalem and Najaf. If they failed to do so, he would not answer 
for the loyalty of Indian Muhammadans, 

'The next resolution was about the Calcutta riots. In sup- 
porting it, Dr. Saifuddin Kitehlew of Amritsar made an objectionable 
speech in which he said that if the Germans had fired on hospitals 
and hospital ships, it was because the wounded men in these hospitals 
and ships had been fighting against them, but the Government in 
Calcutta had allowed the wanton killing of inoffensive and unarmed 
Muhammadans . 

Maulana Abdul Bari of Luclmow was the most important speaker 
on the resolution asking for the evacuation of the Holy Places. He 
began b}' taking exce|)tion to the Union Jack having been used in 
decorating the hall, saying that although it was the flag of Britain, 
it contained the emblem of the cross, which Muhammadans could not 
respect. In his prepared speech he discussed the question whether 
India* is dar-ul-Islavi or dar-ul-harah , and stated that in dar-ul-Islam 
there must be complete religious liberty. If a Muslim country is 
attacked, the inhabitants of dar-ul-Islam are bound to go to its assis- 
tance. It is not clear whether the Maulana completed his syllogism 
by stating that because Indian Muhammadans were not permitted 
to go to the assistance of Turkey, therefore India is dar-ul-harab . 
He quoted a saying from the Prophet, “ Bemove the Jew, the Christian 
and the idolater from the Holy Places at all cost,"' and urged Indian 
Muhammadans to continue their efforts to secure the evacuation of 
the Holy Places by non -Muslims. As regards the Khilafate, he said 
that the Sultan of Turkey was the only rightful Khalifa and it was the 
duty of every Muhammadan to help him to maintain his position. 
The Sharif of Mecca was a rebel and could not possibly become 
Khalifa. 

Abdul Majid Khwaja of Aligarh who practised as a barrister at 
Bankipur, moved an amendment adding a clause to the effect that the 
occupation of the Holy Places was likely to shake the loyalty of the 
Muhammadans, w'ho wxre bound by their religion to guard +he Holy 
Places at any sacrifice. The President said that that had been made 
clear in the speeches and need not be inserted in the resolution. He 
asked the mover to withdraw the resolution, Abdul Majid refused to 
do so unless Abdul Bari asked him, whereupon Abdul Bari got up in 
great excitement Ptnd declarfd that he would do more than what the 
amendment said; with one word of his mouth and one stroke of his 
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pen he would shake the world, but as the duty was his, he would 
choose his own time. On this the mover withdrew his amendment 
and the resolution was passed with acclamation. The remaining 
resolutions elicited a number of speeches of a more or less 
objectionable character, but none of these deserves specific mention. 
Only two of the resolutions need be noticed, viz., one requesting 
the British representatives at the Peace Conference to see that 
the '' fullest consideration is paid to the requirements of Islamic 
Law with regard to the full and independent control by the 
Sultan of Turkey, Khalifa of the Prophet, over the Holy Places and 
over the Jazirat-ul-Arab as delimitated in Muslim books and one 
authorizing the Council of League to send a dep^itation to England 
at an early date. A clause was added to the latter to the effect that 
Hasrat Mohani (who, after serving a term of imprisonment for sedi- 
tion, had continued his objectionable activities, necessitating his 
internment from which he had just been released) should go to England 
at once to prepare the way for the deputation. As usual, the demands 
of the Congress were echoed by the Muslim League, but the interest 
of the meeting lay not in its extremism on internal political questions, 
but in its display of pan-Islamic enthusiasm. In the Muslim League^ 
as in the Congress the moderates had lost all control, and this was 
evidenced by the resignation of the Raja of Mahmudabad and Wazir 
Hassan, respectively President and Secretary of the League. 

38. Ajmal Khan’s Speech as Chairman of the Congress Reception 
Committee. — ^Hakim Ajmal Khan was Chairman of the Reception 
Committee of the session of the Indian National C6ngross which 
assembled at Delhi at the same time, and in his speech he laid 
emphasis on Hindu-Muslim unity and also urged for a greater spirit 
of co-operation between Indians and officials : which is interesting in 
the light of his subsequent conduct during the Non-co-operation 
Movement. After referring to the War and India's services, ho dwelt 
on the question of the Khilaf ate as follows : — 

" Closely connected with the War and its results is the question 
of Muslim Holy Places, the Kliilafate and Muslim States. 
I think it necessary to give expression to Muslim feeling 
on these questions, from this platform, for, I feel that no 
assembly which claims to represent the whole of India 
can ignore questions so profoundly affecting 70 millions of 
her population. To show the vital relations of these ques- 
tions with Indian politics and the safety of the Empire, 
I cannot do better than quote the acknowledged and 
revered leader of the country, Mahatma Gandhi, to whom 
I take this public opportunity to offer the grateful thanks 
of my co-religionists for his sincere and brotherly sympathy 
in their troubles and for his brave and outspoken champion- 
ship of their cause. Need I assure him that my co- 
religionists fully and cordially reciprocate the brotherly 
feeling expressed by him? In this mutual sympathy and 
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good-will lies the secret of true unity. In his letter to the 
■Viceroy, dated Delhi, the 27th April 1918, Mahatma 
Gandhi writes: — 

Lastly I would like to request His Majesty’s Ministers to 
give definite assurances about Muhammadan States. I 
am sure you know that every Muhammadan is deeply 
interested in them. As a Hindu I cannot be indifierent 
to their cause. Their sorrows must be our sorrows. In 
the most scrupulous regard for the rights of these States 
and to the Muslim sentiment as to the places of worship 
and in your just and timely treatment of Indian claim 
to Home Hule lies the safety of the Empire.’ 

ISlo better exposition of the case could be made. Mussalmans 
in India occupied a peculiarly difficult and delicate posi- 
tion during this war, and it does not need my statement 
to show with what commendable restraint they conducted 
themselves. The Government was engaged in a war with 
their brothers in faith and most painful and provoking 
news about their Holy Places incessantly poured in. 
They were not diffident in courage to give expression to 
their feelings during the continuance of the war but they 
preferred to wait till after the great conflict was over. . . . 
The safety and independence of the Holy Places is another 
'question which touches Mussalmans deeply. These places 
are sanctified by the pious memories of their great prophets 
<and sacred injunctions of their Holy Book, and are in fact 
a very considerable phenomenon in their social, political 
and religious life. Their present, condition is causing them 
great anxiety and profound pain. They want to see them 
in truly independent Muslim hands and I urge upon the 
Government the recognition of their most cherished and 
deepseated religious sentiment. Closely associated with 
this is the question of KhPafate. It is a purely religious 
•question, the decision of which rests entirely with Mussal- 
mans. It is a part and parcel of the Muslim faith and no 
hind of outside interference with its settlement will be 
tolerated by the Mussalmans. If all the powers of the 
'world combine to force a Khalifa on Mussalmans, the 
humblest of ithem will not follow him. If anyone can have 
a right to choose a new religion for Mussalmans he can 
also appoint a Khalifa for them. It is not for me to point 
out that when the meanest nationalities and the smallest 
countries are being given the fullest liberty in temporal 
matters it will be highly detrimental to the great principles 
of true statesmanship which are the very basis of every 
civilised and good government, if Mussalmans are made to 
feel that it is proposed to interfere with itheir religious 
questions.” 
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The Khilafat Movement takes shape and is utilized by 
Gandhi, 1919-1920. 

34. The causes of the comparative calm during the War,— The 

Delhi session of the Muslim League is of considerable importance in 
relation to the subsequent Khilafat movement. It has been shown 
already that the outbreak of war between Great Britain and Turkey 
did not immediately stimulate panTslamism in India as much as might 
have been expected. To account for this there is no doubt sometiiing 
in what Dr. Ansari said, to the effect tliat had their rulers not been 
engaged in a struggle of life and death, Muslims would have taken 
measures to compel attention; though it is probablt* Hiis fiiua* feeling 
was not sensed by extremists of his own type. Another factor which con- 
tributed towards the apparent peaceful atmosphen* during this period 
was the Defence of India Act and other War Puigulations, u'hicli had 
been used to curb the activities of some of the heading pan-Islaniic 
agitators and which served as a constant threat to otiua-s from 

following their example. Also while the w^’ar was bt‘ing waged, the 
ultimate outcome was problematical, and evon wlien a ^hirkish 
defeat was assured, a feeling which existed among Indian Muliumnia- 
dans that Great Britain would be more sympathetic in its attitude 
towards the Turks than the other Allied Powers, acted against anti- 
Government agitation. Finally during the latter years of the war, 
the attention of Muhammadans was diverted by their dissensions with 
Hindus. 

35. The delay in settling the Turkii^ Peace Terms increases 

Muhammadan anxiety. — ^When war tmded in the eompl(*te surrender of 
Turkey leaving the determination of the fate of the Khilafat entirely 
in non-Muslim hands, and removing all hope of an honourable Tur- 
kish Peace, Muhammadan opinion at once commenced to 
harden in India. As Professor Kushbrook Williams says in '‘India 
in 1919 “ Had it been possible to declare the Turkish peace terms 

early in the year 1919, it is probable that this feeling would, if con- 
fronted with established facts, never have grown to its present dimen- 
sions. But the statements appearing in various journals in Europe- 
as to the T^Jiishment which Turkey’s rash acts were likely to bring 
upon herself made advanced Muhammadan opinion in India fear that 
their views were not sufficiently regarded by the British Government 
and the Allies. As it was with the educated classes in the matter of 
constitutional aspirations, so was it with the advanced Muhamma- 
dans in the matter of pro-Turkish sentiment : there was a most unfor- 
tunate, and quite groundless feeling that loyalty, during the war' 
might very well count for nothing after the danger to the Common-^ 
wealth had passed away.” 


( 386 ) 
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In consequence the year 1919 saw a steadily increasing pan-Islamic 
agitation in India regarding the ultimate fate of the Khilafate. This 
subject was the main topic of the -Muslim press and engaged Muham- 
madan attention to the exclusion of all other matters. 

36. Abdul Bari inspires a Batwa. — Soon after the Delhi meeting 
of the Deague, Maulvi Abdul Bari of Ducknow, endeavoured to secure 
fatwas on the subject of the Khilafate and the Holy Places from a 
number of Ulemas ; his object being to obtain an authoritative pro- 
nouncement from Muhammadan religious leaders in support of the 
views expressed by Dr. Ansari in his Delhi address. The particular 
points on which he wanted a ruling in his favour were: — 

(1) It was the duty of the Muhammadans to appoint a Khalifa 

(2) The fact that the Sultan of Turkey did not belong to the 

Quresh was no bar to his being the Khalifa and he had 
been recognised as such since the Qureshi rival was 
neither influential nor powerful. The Sharif of Mecca, 
a Qureshi, claimed to be Khalifa but it was lawful for the 
non-Qureshi Khalifa to oppose him, especially since the 
former was supported by infidels. 

(3) The late Sultan of Turkey was Khalifa ; and the Muham- 

madans were bound to obey the successor of the Khalifa 
(Sultan) whose duty it was to turn out the rebel Sharif 
from Mecca and Medina. The temporary expulsion of 
the Sultan under circumstances which were beyond his 
control, viz., that he was ousted by the infidels (English) 
and the Sharif, was no bar to his title of Khalifa. It 
was, therefore, incumbent on Muhammadans to assist 
the Sultan to retake the Holy Places. 

(4) Arabia comes under the definition of ‘‘Islamic country'' and 

includes Syria and Mesopotamia (where Arabic is 
' spoken). This being so, Muhammadans all over the 
world were bound to aid the Sultan of Turkey to recover 
them. 

He ultimately succeeded in getting a fatwa in his favour from some 
Ulemas, a copy of which he sent to H. E. the Viceroy. 

37. The proposed deputation to England, and extremist views as 
expressed by the Ali Brothers. — The Council of the All-India Muslim 
Deague assembled in March at Lucknow and elected 35 members, 
including Hasrat Mohani, Dr. M. A. Ansari, Yakub Hasan and Mu- 
hammad Ali, to proceed to England in pursuance of the Delhi resolu- 
tion to send a deputation to that country. 

A good idea of the views at this period of the Extreme Section of 
Indian Mussulman opinion on the Khalifat problem will be gathered 
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from the following extracts from a letter which the Ali Bi’others wrote 
to H. E. the Viceroy at the end of April 1919: — 

'‘Muslim loyalty and support had so often been assured to Gov" 
ernment in our generation, and even Muslim contentment was so 
often unduly taken for granted that other communities had with soxne 
justice made our attitude towards Government almost a matter of 
reproach. It was strange return for all this loyalty and support that 
without any eJfi^ective protest and often with the concurrence of His 
Majesty's Government blow after blow was aimed at the temj;>oral 
power of Islam .... Government could not have been unaware of 
the sorrow and suSerings that all this entailed to the Mussalmans of 
India, No section of the community remained unaffected or unmov- 
ed. Princes in their palaces and peasants in their huts alike passed 
anxious days and sleepless nights ... It was not, however, the fear 
of losing political dominance that troubled Mussalmans most. The 
spiritual force of Islam does not depend on political supremacy and 
far the most vital tradition of our faith is the Humble beginnings of 
Islam in the midst of hostile elements of extraordinary potency and 
malice and the ceaseless persecution of our Prophet dunng the 
greater part of his Prophetic career. . , . What the cruel occurrences 
in Tripoli and the Balkans, at Holy Meshad and Tabriz had led 
Mussalmans to apprehend was, that the temporal power of Islam 
might be so weakened that it might become liable to suffer, without 
adequate power to prevent, the curtailment of its spiritual influence 
through the pressure of the temporal power of rival creeds. The 
Muslim Press of India did everything in its power to warn the Gov- 
ernment against the disastrous consequences of the policy it seemed 
bent on pursuing, and no method was left untried of impressing 
Great Britain that if she desired to retain the goodwill of the Mussal- 
mans, she must be a friend and keep the Khalifate on her side and 
deal more fairly with Muslim Kingdom and countries such as Persia, 
Afghanistan and Morocco. But not one of these warnings was heeded. 
The result was inevitable and when war was declared between Great 
Britain and Turkey some sort of an apologia as well a-s an assurance 
was felt to be needed. Accordingly on the 2nd Noventher 1914^ on 
the authority of His Majesty's Government, the Viceroy gave a most 
solemn pledge ‘in regard to the Holy Places of Arabia including the 
Holy Shrines of Mesopotamia and the port of Teddah in order that 
there may be no misunderstandings on the part of His Majesty's most 
loyal Muslim subjects as to the attitude of His Majesty's ' Govern- 
ment in this war.' This pledge was to the effect that these Holy 
Places and Jeddah will be immune from attack or molestation by the 
British Naval and Military Porce .... As for Mesopotamia, the 
land of the Holy Shrines, a perusal of the Mesopotamian Commission's 
report makes it abundantly clear that an attack which had been pro- 
vided for a month before the declaration of war, was already in 
progress when the pledge of immunity was being given. With the 
varying fortunes of the war the desire of an advance on Baghdad 
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■varied in intensity. But the disastrous result of the Gallipoli cam- 
paign, made His Majesty's Government utterly regardless of their 
solemn assurances. On the 21st October 1916, less than a year after 
the pledge of 2nd November 1914, we find the Secretary of State for 
India telegraphing to the Viceroy as follows : — 

At present moment .... our position and prospects 
in Galliopli are most uncertain . . . Arabs are wavering 
«.nd will probably join the Turks unless we can offer them 
great inducement ... It is suggested that we, should 
occupy Baghdad giving assurances to Arab leaders that we 
favour creation of Arab State, independent of Turk.’ 

When these assurances were being contemplated, it seems the 
'great need of a striking success in the East had driven out all recol- 
lections of the solemn assurances that had been given tO' His Majesty’s 
most loyal Muslim subjects. As the sequel has only too plainly proved 
Holy Najaf, Karbela, Kazmain and Samarra remained no more 
immune from attack or molestation than did Baghdad and to- 
day all are under British occupation and control. What is still more 
intolerable' Indian Mussalmans including Hulers of States and their 
subjects and civilians as toell as soldiers, have been required to assist 
in the 'prosecution of a 'mar against the Khalifate and given no option 
to stop further assistance ivhen the Khalifa declared a jehad . . . We 
have now only to define the more particularly Muslim demands though 
we are happy in the belief that they are no longer exclusively urged 
by the Mussalmans of India, but have received from our fellow- 
countrymen of other creeds also, a firm pledge of support even unto 
«death. These demands are as follows; — 

(1) There should never be any attempt to interfere by pressure 
or persuasion in the free choice, by the Mussalmans, of 
the Khalifa of their Prophet, 

\(2) No Mussalman, whether a soldier or a civilian, should be 
asked to assist in any manner whatsoever in the pro- 
secution of a war or of any other Hostile design against 
the Khalif, when he has declared a jehad in the exercise 
of the functions of the Khalifate, and such assistance 
has become haram thereafter according to the law 
of Islam, and any Mussalman undergoing at present any 
form of punishment for their refusal to render such assist- 
ance should be given complete amnesty. 

18) No part of the territories included in the expression Jazirat- 
ul-Arab as defined by the Muslim religious authorities 
should be directly or indirectly occupied, or subjected to 
any form of non-Muslim control, but must remain as 
heretofore under independent Muslim occupation and 
control as required by the testamentary injunctions of 
the Holy Prophet, • 
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(4) There should be no attempt to remove, whether directly 

or indirectly, from the independent, indivisible and in* 
alienable sovereignty of the Khalifa, who is the recognised 
Servant of the Holy Places and Warden^ of the Holy 
Shrines, any portion of the territories in which such Holy 
Places and Shrines are situated, including the territories 
in which are situated the three sacred Harems of Mecca, 
Medina and Jerusalem and the Holy Shrines in Najaf 
Karbella, Baghdad, Kazmain, Samarra, Constantinople 
and Konieli; and such tcn'iforics should fojdhivith he 
evacuated by the forces of His Majesty and of the Allied 
and Association Governments and restored to the Khalifa, 
the Sultan of the Ottoman E}}ipirc, 

(5) Nor should there be any such attempt to dismember and 

parcel out even among Muslim Governments or in any 
other manner weaken the Khalifa's Empire with liic 
object of weakening the temporal power of Islam. 

(6) His Majesty’s Government should reston‘ lo the Khalifa 

the Villa^'et of Egypt and should make determined efforts 
to induce other powers also to restore similarly such 
other territories like Bosnia, Herzegovina and Tripoli, as 
they have forcibly been taken from him, and similar 
justice should be done in the case of other Muslim ter- 
ritories like those of Algiers, Tunis, Morocco, the 
Caucasus and the Khanates and Kingdoms of Central 
Asia. 

(7) No Mussalman should in any manner be deprived of his 

liberty or otherwise punished, molested or disquieted by 
reason of his expressing and promoting sympathy with 
his brother Mussalmans in any part .of the world, or 
maintaining and strengthening the allegiance of all Mus- 
salmans to the Khalifa of the Holy Prophet; and all 
persons thus dealt with should be forthwith set at liberty 
and all newspapers suppressed for a like reason should 
be permitted a free publication. 

We now urge on Your Excellency's Government the extreme 
necessity of an early satisfaction of these legitimate demands of the 
Indian Mussalman .... We desire to declare that we shall wait for 
a reasonable time for an indication of a change for the better in the 
Government's attitude and if no convincing proof is given of such a 
change at an early date, and Muslim claims continue to receive the 
same disdainful treatment, it will be our duty to ask for our Passports 
and to recommend the same grave and extremely painful step to our 
co-religionists so that they and we could migrate to some other land 
where to be a believing Mussalman and an ardent patriot is not con- 
sidered a crime." 
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38. Hostilities with Afghanistan.— In the latter part of February 
1919, an event had occurred which proved to be of great importance^ 
to India. This was the assassination of Habib Uilah Khan, 
Amir of Afghanistan, who had always been friendly disposed 
towards the IBritish. His successor, Amir Amanullah Khan, however, 
had no such amicable feelings and immediately began to commit 
various aggressive acts which soon led to war. At the end of April, 
his Foreign Minister sent confidential instructions to the Afghan Envoy 
at Simla in which it was suggested that endeavours should be made 
to obtain the allegiance of both Hindus and Muhammadans to the 
Amir ; in return for which Afghanistan would assist them in their' 
struggle foi* independencG. The Envoy was directed to make enquiries 
from the British Government regarding the inhuman law, Le,, the 
Eowlatt Act, which formed the basis of Gandhi's original Satyagraha 
campaign. The Envoy was further instructed to insert exciting 
articles in the Indian newspapers and to “speedily carry out any 
work which you think desirable to further the views of His Majesty 
which are known to you.” Ho was also advised to get in touch with 
certain anti-British elements across the Border and to gain the favour 
of Hindus and endeavour to remove Hindu-Muslim ill-feeling. With 
this letter was enclosed another from one of the Silk Letter Cons- 
pirators to the address of Shah Abul Kher — an influential divine of 
Delhi (since deceased) — ^in which it was indicated that the Amir had 
decided to proclaim jehad and that the assistance of the recipient was^ 
required. Hostilities broke out between Great Britain and Afghan- 
istan on the 9th of May and terminated about six weeks later when 
the Amir asked for an aarmistice. 

In May Abdul Bari circulated an inflammatory leaflet, and a very 
lengthy jehad pamphlet came to light in the United Provinces. In this 
numerous quotations were made from the Quran, and the sayings 
of the^ Prophet were u,ti]ised to show the necessity of undertaking* 
a religious war at that juncture. In the same month the Ali 
Brothers commenced to disobey the orders interning them -under the 
Defence of India Act. Their objectionable activities at Chindwara, 
where they were domiciled, soon compelled Government to confine 
them in jail under Kegulation III of 1818. 

39, The effect in India of the Afghan War.— A reference to the 
history of the Non-co-operation movement will show that it was at 
about this period that Gandhi's Baiyagraha campaign had led to 
serious disturbances in the Punjab,^- originating at Delhi where a riot! 
took place in connection with the observance of a fast ordained by him. 
Gandhi admitted that the Afghan War had caused him to" think 
seriously as to his programme for the future and that the unrest 
on the North-West Frontier had a bearing on his plans for the fast, 
but, in view of insistent demands from all quarters, he had decided' 
that the fast should be observed — ^with the result mentioned above. 


I, paragraph 9. 
i Part I, paragraph 7. 
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In fairness to Dr. Ansari it must be recorded that he recommend- 
ed, at this time, loyalty to Government during the Afghan War and 
that Hakim Ajmal Khan joined him in thanking the Delhi ofBcials 
for their considerate handling of the riots. 

In spite of the attitude of these leaders, however, the Afghan 
trouble and the Punjab disturbances had the ofioct of hardening extre- 
mist Muhammadan feeling, especially in the United Provinces, against 
Government. Gandhi was not slow to seize ihjs opportunity to close 
the Hindu-Muslim breach, and, on the 9ih of May, \\iiile addressing 
.a meeting of Muhammadans at Bombay, he dwelt at length on the 
paramount necessity of Hindu-Muslim unity. 

40. Propaganda in London. — ^At about the same lime a pamphlet, 
written by Mushir Hussain Kidwai, entitled *'The Future of the 
Moslem Empire ”, was published by the C'entral Jsfaiuif* Hocitity, 
Dondon, in which certain proposals were made for the futuni con- 
stitution of the Ottoman Empire. The following is an extract from 
this pamphlet: — *"The disintegration of Turkey — the East Muslim 
Empire — ^will be a direct challenge to Islam. It will mean that the 
Muslims are to be made homeless, like the Jews. But the Muslim 
nation is so constituted that it cannot exist like the Jews. It is boitnd 
to enter into a deadly struggle with all those forces which would tend 
to bring it to that position and the struggle will be all the worse for 
being hidden. Muhammad (peace be upon him) did not allow 
himself to be crucified. He took the sworrl against the world of 
enemies who sought to exterminate his religion and his people. No 
League of Nations can be superior to the command of God, and it is 
the command of God to Mtislims to safeguard Islam even 'with the 
•last drop of their blood. If England takes any pari in the disinte- 
gration of the last Empire she will be taking the position of the enemy 
•of Islam. ^ It will be England which will have to bear the brunt of 
the defensive attack of Islam before long. At present Muslims may 
be powerless. They might even be hypnotised or deceived. But one 
day they will awaken, and a cry of revenge will go out against the 
^enemy of Islam. Before this, Bussia was considered to be the chief 
enemy of Islam. She was hated by the whole Muslim world. Is 
England prepared to take up the position of Czarist Bussia in the 
East? The cry of befriending Islam, of befriending the Arabs and 
Syrians cannot deceive any sensible Muslim. All this ostentatious 

'^or Arabs and Syrians is neither for the good of these people 
nor for the good of Islam. The actuating motive is to smash up the 
-solidity of Islam and to secure more lands for exploitation by the so- 
ealled Christian. The Mussalmans of India know all that,” 

41. Proposal to send a deputation to H. E. the Viceroy.-— In the 

middle of May 1919, Mr. Yakub Hassan of Madras who, incidentally, 
had rnarried a Turkish lady, left for England having received authority 
m writing from Bombay Muhammadans to speak: on their behalf with 
Tespect to the Khilafat question. This authority had been signed by 
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Mr. Muhammad Jan Muhammad Chotuni (a wealthy merchant, often 
known as Seth Chotani) as president of a mass meeting of Muhamma- 
dans which had taken place 'on the 19th of March. Shortly after- 
wards M. M. Chotani urged the pressing- necessity of sending a- depu- 
tation to H. E. the Viceroy to represent to His Excellency the reli- 
gious -views and sentiments of the Mussalmans of India with regard 
to (1) the guardianship of the Holy Places, (2) the Khilafate, and (3) 
the threatened dismemberment of the Turkish Empire. He was sup- 
posed to have been supported in this proposal by His Highness the- 
Aga Khan. 

Possibly owing to the repressive action taken in the Punjab com- 
bined with the enervating effect of the hot weather and the fast of 
Ramzan, there is little to record regarding the middle of 1919. The 
disturbances, however, did not tend to allay excitement, so the fire 
kindled by the agitation continued to glow. 

42. Hindu-Muhammadan relations. — ^It has been shown already 
that Hindu-Muslim friction decreased at the end of 1918 and progress 
towards amity continued during the following year. The effect of this 
was summed up by the Director, Intelligence Bureau, in September 
1919 as follows: — *'In March last an understanding was arranged be- 
tween Mr. M. K. Gandhi and Moulana Abdul Bari to the effect that 
the Hindu politicians would espouse the cause of Turkey and the Mu- 
hammadans would refrain from slaughtering kine. Whilst the BQndu 
politicians have kept their word and Mr. Gandhi and his fellow-workers- 
have done much to excite Muhammadans in the matter of the ulti- 
mate fate of the Turkish Empire, the Muhammadans have not- 
refrained from killing kine both for food and for sacrifice. Maulana 
Abdul Bari has doubtless tried his best to bring round his co-religion- 
ists to his views, but his success has not been at all great or even fair. 
As an intelligent and fair-minded Muhammadan explained to me the 
other day the slaughter of kine among Muhammadans is determined 
by economic considerations. Nothing then Maulana Bari can say will 
in this matter carry much weight with Muhammadans who as a rule 
are poor. It may be added that the Hindu-Muhammadan 
combination of the kind effected by Messrs. Gandhi and Abdul Bari is 
dominated by a most mischievous anti-British spirit.'’ 

The Ba7vr Id which took place in September passed without any 
disturbance, and Abdul Bari wired to Gandhi that in order to remove 
all causes of friction between the two communities, no cow sacrifices 
would take place in the I'iranghi Mahal, Lucknow. A similar attempt 
to secure abstinence from cow sacrifice in Delhi, failed. In Bihar, 
however, which had been the scene of serious inter-communal rioting 
in the past, the freedom from disorder was not due to good feelings 
between the two communities, and from all over the Province peti- 
tions were received by the authorities from both communities indica- 
tive of strained relations. It was reported that in several districts 
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police work was almost paralysed by the amount of time which officers 
had to spend in taking precautions to avoid communal riots, 

43. Bumours regarding the Turkish Peace Terms. — Ptuinours re- 
,garding the Turkish Peace Terins, published duriiig 1019, threaten- 
ing the dismemberment of the Turkish Empire and the maintenance 
of non-Muslim induenoe over the rulers of the Holy Places, was a 
signal for an outburst of Muhammadan feeling, tihout September, 
which found expression in the Press and on the platform. 

In October, the Indian pan^slamist and revolutionary, Maulvi 
Barkatullah — who has been mentioned alreacl\ — produced a pamphlet 
endeavouring to reconcile the divergent principles of Islam and Bol- 
shevism. He appealed to Muhammadans to respond .to the divine call 

• of liberty, equality and fraternity sent forth by Lenin and the Soviet 
and stated that the Soviet considered that Ooxistantinople should ri*- 
main Muslim and that treaties for the division of the Ottoman Empire 
should be burnt. Muhammadans were ui’ged not to recoil from Hussia 
but to shun the savage wolves of Europe. 

At no time, however, was there any serious indication of Bolshevism 

• carrying much weight with Muslim opinion in India. 

44. Muslim Conference, September 1919. — On the 21st September, 
a Muslim Conference was held at Lucknow which was remarkable for 
the note of despair which ran throughout the proceedings, due to the 
belief that nothing could save the Ottoman Empire owing to the strong • 
anti-Turkish feeling prevalent in most European countries. Up to 
this point, in spite of frequent expressions of anti-Turkish opinions 
in the English press, many M-uhammadans in India realised that their 
Government was sympathetically disposed towards the Khilafat ques- 
tion, but subsequently this view became obscured in consequence of 
the continuous propaganda directed against it. This pro- 
paganda came chiefly from their ' own extremist leaders, 
but Gandhi and his satellites vrere not slow to use the feel- 
ings excited both by the Xhilafat question and the Punjab distur- 
bances to further their own Home Buie campaign — for which the 
hatred of the British Government by the masses was essential. 

45. Formation of the Central Khilafat Committee. — Provincial 

Khilafat Committees had commenced to spring up. The flrst of these 
of which Mohammed Jan Mohammed Chotani was President, was 
constituted in the Bombay Presidency. At a meeting on the llth of , 
November, it changed its title to the ‘ Central Khilafat Committee of 
India, Bombay The aims and objects of this organisation w’ere 
defined as follows : — 

(1) To secure for Turkey a just and honourable peace. 

(2) To secure the fulfilment of the pledges given by the Bight 

Honourable Mr. Lloyd George in his speech of the 5th 
J anuary 1918 and to preserve the integrity of the Turkish 
Empire. 
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(3) With a view to securing the above objects to memorialise 
the British Ministers, H. E. the Viceroy and, if neces- 
sary, the l^resident of the United States of America. 

At about the same time, the Delhi Khilafat Committee of which 
Ajmal Khau was President, decided to convene an all-India Xhilafat 
Conference which was held at Delhi on the 23rd and 24th of Novem- 
ber. 

46. Khilafat Conference, Delhi, November 1919. — ^It was presided 
•over, on the 23rd of November by Mr. Eazl-ul-Haq of Calcutta, who 
delivered a lengthy address which was not free from mis-statements 
and malicious accusations against the British Government and viru- 
lent abuse of other European Powers. The attendance, however, was 
neither large nor rej^resentative, the majority of the delegates coming 
from the United Provinces, Delhi, Bajputana and Sind. The con- 
sensus of opinion was undoubtedly strongly anti-British, but there 
were differences as to the most effective means of propaganda. Beso- 
iutions were passed to boycott the peace celebrations, to boycott 
British goods, to send a deputation to England and, if necessary, to 
America and to refuse to co-operate with the Government unless the 
Khilafat and the Holy Places were treated in accordance with Muslim 
desires. A sub -committee was appointed consisting of Syed Hussain, 
Fazl-ul-Haq, Abdul Bari, Ajmal Khan and others to examine the 
question of Non-co-oi^eration further and to propose effective action. 

These resolutions are of particular interest as they indicate the 
commencement of Gandhi influence over the Khilafat leaders and 
the movement in general. He attended the meeting on the 23rd and 
presided over it on the 24th. The meeting was also attended by 
Swami Shradhanand, a leader of the Ary a Samaj, who was one of the 
most prominent Hindus in assisting Gandhi to bring about the Hindu- 
Aluslim entente, — which he was afterwards to do so much to destroy 
by means of his Shuddhi Movement. 

47. The Islamic Information Bureau, London, — This meeting was 
one of the first indications of the intention of Muslim extremists in 
India to take definite action regarding the Khilafat question, and there 
is little doubt that their j^j-ogrammc was inspired to some extent by 
the activities of an Islamic Information Bureau in England. This 
Bureau was run by Pickthal, Ispahan! and Kidwai and, by the end of 
1919, was producing a w^eekly journal called “ The Muslim Outlook.'" 
It also published a considerable amount of miscellaneous pro-Turkash 
literature which endcavoui’ed to keep before the public exaggerated 
accounts of the atrocities committed by the Greeks in Smyrna and to 
causg apprehension by declaring that the Muslim w-orld was in a state 
of frenzy owing to the threatened dismemberment of the Ottoman 
Empire. The Bureau had, of course, been in close touch with leading 
agitators in India, including Yakub Hassan of Madras, who, when he 
reached England, joined its staff. 
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48. The Reforms. — The end of 1919 saw the introduction of the 
Reforms Act and the amnesty to political prisoners iresulting in the 
release of, among others, the Ali Brothers and Br. Ivitchlew, who had 
been confined in connection with the Punjab disturbances. In view 
of the fact that advanced Hindu and Muhammadan politicians had 
associated for some time past in the demand for Home Buie, the 
grant of the Reforms, which was a long step towards their goal, 
should have eased the situation. Actually it was largely coixnter- 
balanced by the resulting freedom of firebrands of the Ali Brothers*" 
type, whose first act on release was to attend the meetings of the 
Congress*'" and Muslim League at Amritsar in X’mas week, 1919, 
where they quickly indicated that they had no feelings of gratitude 
towards Government. 

49. Muslim League Session, Amritsar, December 1919 — Hakim 
Ajmal Kh.an was president of this session of the All-India Muslim 
League and Dr. Kitchlew was president of the Beception Committee. 
The Ali Brothers were, of course, among the principal speakers and 
Shaukat Ali reiterated his Anjuman-i-IChiiddam-i-Kaaba vow to the 
e:Sect that he would sacrifice his life and property to protect the 
Kaaba. He declared that Indian Muslims had degraded themselves 
by becoming the disciples of expediency and renouncing their religion, 
and he yearned to go to the Turks and die in fcheir country. He 
claimed that during an enquiry into the grounds for interning him 
under the Defence Act, he had openly stated that if jehad was pro- 
claimed by the Khalifa, no Muhammadan could refuse to obey the 
summons. He finished by asking the audience whether they wished 
to remain British subjects or Muslims, and if the former, he would 
sever his connection with them and seek martyrdom. Shaukat Ali 
shed tears in the course of his speech, and that of his brother, 
Muhammad Ali, which followed, was almost equally emotional. 
Muhammad Ali claimed that they were subjects of God and not of 
Great Britain and he exhorted the audience to defend the honour of 
God*s house even at the sacrifice of their lives and those of their 
mothers. He declared that they could only obtain true release when 
they had shed their blood in the cause of Islam. 

The extent to which Muslim extremists had, by this time, come 
tinder the influence of Gandhi is apparent from the fact that a resolu- 
tion was passed prohibiting the slaughter of cows on the occasion of 
the Bahr Id, Among the other resolutions passed, was one expressing 
gratitude to His Majesty the King for the spirit in which the Royal 
Proclamation had been issued and promising to accord to His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales a hearty welcome. In this resolution 
also the hand of Gandhi is seen, for at the same time, he was carry- 
ing a similar motion through the Congress in spite of considerqj:)le 
opposition; and the fact that the resolution did not incur serious oppo- 
eition in this session of the Muslim League was clearly due to Gandhi’s 


Part I, paragraph 12. 
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inMuence on the extremists. Some of the other resolutions dealt with 
the action taken to quell the Punjab disturbances, and one of those 
demanded “the vindication of justice and the reputation of the British 
for fairness in connection with the shocking disclosures made by 
General Dyer in his evidence before the Disorders Enquiry Commit- 
tee.'’ While speaking on one of these resolutions, Abul Kasim of 
Bengal described Jallianwalla Bagh as worse than the Black Hole of 
Calcutta and stated his conviction that the Hunter Committee had 
been appointed to whitewash the officers of Government. 

A resolution was passed expressing the deep resentment felt by 
Indian Muhammadans at the disregard shown by the British Govern- 
•jaient to the repeated representations made by them, through their re- 
presentatives in England and India, in connection with the question of 
the Khilafat and Jazirat-ul-Arab. It stated that the Muhammadans 
in India would be justified in carrying on all the possible methods of 
constitutional agitation. In addition to this resolution, an amend- 
laent proposed by Hasrat Mohani to add the words “including the 
boycott of the Indian Army if it is likely to be used outside India for 
Imperial and anti-Islamic purposes” was also passed. This amend- 
ment was of importance as the Ali Brothers afterwards endeavoured 
to give effect to it b^^ attempting to tamper with the loyalty of Indian 
troops. 

A resolution to the effect that all the Muhammadans of the world 
regarded Sultan Wahid Uddin of Turkey as the recognised Khalifa of 
Islam was passed unanimously after Abul Kasim had explained that 
officials were endeavouring to persuade Muhammadans that the Sultan 
of Turkey was not their Khalifa, 

50. Provincial Khalifat Conference, Sind, January 1920. — 

The proceedings of the Muslim League at Amritsar showed 
how far the League had come under the control of 
extremists. Immediately afterwards it \vas followed by a Sind 
Provincial Khilafat Confearenoe at Hyderabad, on the 4th and 5th 
January 1920, which was remarkable for the vehemence of the 
speeches made, in the course of which the Delhi proposals to boycott 
foreign goods and to join forces with the Home Eulers were raised. 
Most of the time of this conference was taken up in denouncing the 
^‘intrigues of those infidels” who had criticised the acceptance of the 
Sultan of Turkey as the Khalifa of Islam; and it was resolved that 
if Government failed to take suitable action against them, Muham- 
madans would have to deal with them according to the tenets of their 
religion. One speaker declared that the British were the bitterest 
enemies of Islam and that if the decision with respect to Turkey was^ 
not satisfactory, Muhammadans would be compelled to obey the 
Quran and declare jehad. Another declared that the British atroci- 
ties at Amritsar showed him that it was better to die than to leave 
the Holy Places of Mesopotamia in the hands of ha firs. A Maulvi 
of Larkhana named Haji Ahmed said that he could not understand why 

L 
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the Ulemas were delaying the declaration of jehad and reiterated the 
statement that Great Biitain was Islam's worst enemy. This lOaila- 
fat Conference was follo’wed by numerous others, all over India, of the 
same (type. 

51. Muhanimadan Deputation waits on H, E. the Viceroy • — On 

the i9tli of January 1920, a Muhammadan deputation waited on 
H. E. the Viceroy to place before him their views on the Khiiaiat ques- 
tion and to ask for his sympathetic assistance not only in conveying 
those views to the Peace Conference at Paris, but also in facilitating 
the despatch to England of a deputation. The deputation to the 
Viceroy consisted of about 35 persons and among them were included 
the Ali Brothers, Hakim Ajmal Khan, Br. Ansari, Abdul Bari, Seth 
Ghotani, Abul Kalam Azad, Hasrat Mohani, Br. Kitchlew and also 
Gandhi and Swami Shradhanand. This deputation which, it will be 
remembered, had been suggested nearly a year before by Ghotani, had 
materialized as a result of a cable from H. H. the Aga Khan to the 
effect that the fate of Turkey would be decided during the following 
month. 

52. Abdul Bari’s Speech, Calcutta, February 1920. — At the end 
of Eebruary 1920, a Khilafat Conference was held in Calcutta which 
is noteworthy only on account of an extremely violent speech delivered 
by Abdul Bari. Having excited the feelings of his audience by refer- 
ences to the woes of the Khilafate, he urged them to die for their reli- 
gion and pointed out that even though Indian Muhammadans had 
no firearms, they could well make use of bricks, and that if each 
Muhammadan in India were to throw a handful of dust, they would 
bury their enemies in India. A note of this speech, which was loudly 
applauded by the Muhammadans who hoard it, is given in Appendix 
E 


63. The Delegation to Europe. — ^In February 1920, the Belega- 
tion to Europe which bad formed the srtbjeyct of resolutions at several 
Muhammadan meetings during the preceding year, actually sailed. 
It consisted of Muhammad Ali, Syed Hussain, editor of the 
Indcficndent (Allahabad), Said Sulaiman Nadvi and Abul Kasim, who 
followed later. The Belegation, however, found that it could make 
no headway with the British Government, and, on the 17th of IMarch 
it was informed by Mr. Lloyd George that Turkey could not be treated 
on principles different from those applied to other countries, and that 
though she would be allowed to exercise temporal sway over Turkish 
lands, she could not ]>e permitted to retain lands which were not 
Turkish. The Belegation also approached' Mr. Asquith and repre- 
'sentatives of the Labour Party from whom also it received little con- 
solation . 


While in Europe, the Belegation, in May 1920, addressed a lengthy 
appeal to the Khalifa urging him to stand forth as the ‘‘Champion of 



tilie Faith/' This appeal as republished in the Comrade in November 
1924, with the Comrade's comments thereon, is given at Appendix F. 

54. Intensive Propaganda and its effects. — The receipt of the news 
in India of the lack of success of this Delegation, coupled with numer- 
ous Press telegrajtns which appeared at about the same time fore- 
telling drastic treatment for Turkey, greatly strengthened the position 
of Khilafat propagandists in India, and the effect of their agitation 
became more and more extensive. 

In February, Shaukat Ali was elected Secretary of the Central 
IChilafat Committee and he subsequently undertook a series of propa- 
ganda tours throughout India in the course of which he visited prac- 
tically all places of importance in the Northern Provinces, but it is 
interesting to note that he avoided the Native States. His speeches 
during this period were extremely bitter. 

In spite of the agitation, the bulk of Muslim opinion in India at 
the beginning of 1920 was still reasonable and it is quite clear that 
the more moderate element, though very depressed, fully realised 
that the Khilafate was more a sentimental than a religious matter. 
Moreover, orthodox Muhammadans frankly disliked the anti-cow-killing 
resolution of the Muslim Deague at Amritsar, which they had no 
intention of obeying and which they regarded was an admission of 
.subordination to Hindu political aims. 

The delay in the ratification of the Peace Treaty, which was largely 
due to (the refusal of America to accept the mandates allotted to her, 
^coupled with the intensive propaganda which was undertaken by 
extremist leaders during this period, however, had the effect of 
thrusting the roots of the agitation deeper and deeper into the minds 
of illiterate and ill -educated Muhammadans in India, with the result 
that during the year of 1920, the Khilafat Movement became a steadily 
increasing danger to the peace of the country. 

55. Near Eastern Intrigue. — ^During the early part of 1920 much 
pan-Islamic intrigue centred round Mustapha Kemal Pasha, the leader 
'of the Turkish Nationalists, who was then consolidating his position 
in Asia Minor. This intrigue spread to Egypt, Bussia, Persia and 
along the NoHli-West Frontier of India, and the knowledge of its 
existence undoubtedly strengthened the confidence of such Indian 
Hhilafat agitators as were involved. Anonymous leaflets appeared, one 
of which described the Muhammadan troops who had fought against 
Turkey as guilty of heinous sin, for they had assisted in destroying the 
Khilafate and desecrating the Holy Places. Another asserted that 
jehad had been proclaimed and that Enver Pasha (the leader of the 
Young Turk Party) was co-operating with the Bolsheviks with a view 
to the invasion of India; and urged Muhammadans to murder the 
British. 

56. All-India Khilafat Conference, Bombay, February 1920. — An 

All -India Khilafat Conference assembled at Bombay in the middle of 
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February under ,tlie Presidency of Mr. G. M. Bhurgri of Hyderabad, 
Sind. Among tlie questions considered were (a) the boycott of British 
goods and withdrawal of co-operation with Government, (5) service of 
Muhammadans in the Army and (c) the evacuation of Ja/lrat-xil-Arab. 
In the discussions on these subjects, the mention of jehad was frequent 
and the extremists appeai’ed to bo in the ascendancy, but a dc‘cision 
was ultimately postponed, at the instance of tin* Presidtail, ]>ending 
the receipt of definite information as to the result of the depntatuni 
sent to Europe. 

57. G-andhi^s Manifesto, March 1920. — Gandhi, as already shown, 
had fully realised the value for liis own I'lurposes of tin* excitement 
caused by the Ivhilafat question and he lost no o]q>ortunii\ to stimu- 
late it. Ill a manifesto dated the lOtli of March with I’cspcct to it 
he wrote as follows: — “Now* a w*ord as to what may ho done if the 
demands are not granted. The barbarous method is w*arfaro, opcai 
or secret. This must be ruled out if only because it is impractie.a])U^ 
If I could but persuade everyone that it is always bad, we should 
gain all lawful ends much quicker. The powder that an individual nr 
a nation forswearing violence generates is a power that is irresistible. 
But my argument to-day against violence is based upon pure expe- 
dience, i.e,, its utter futility. Non-co-operation is therefore the unis 
remedy left open to us. It is the cleanest remedy as it is most 
effective, when it is absolutely free from all violence. It becomes n 
duty when co-operation means degradation or humiliation or an injurv 
to one’s cherished religious sentiment. England cannot accept a meek 
submission by us to an unjust usurpation of rights which to Mussal- 
mans means a matter of life and death. We may therefore begin .at 
the top as also the bottom. Those who are holding offices of ho 3 }our 
or emolument ought to give them up. Those wdio belong to the menial 
services under Government should do likewdse. Non-co-operation does 
not apply to service under private individuals. I cannot appi’ovo of 
the threat of ostracism against those who do not adopt the remedy 
of Non-co-operation. It is only a voluntary withdrawal which is 
effective. For voluntary withdrawal alone is a test of popular feeling 
and dissatisfaction. Advice to the soldiers to refuse ito serve is prema- 
ture. It is the last, not the first step. We should be entitled to 
take that step when the Yiceroy, the Secretary of State and Premier 
leave us. Moreover, every step withdrawing co-operation has to be 
taken with the greatest deliberation. We must proceed slowly so as 
to ensure retention of s^elf-control under the fiercest heat.” 

The 19tli of March was fixed for an all -India protest against the 
dismemberment of Turkey in a manifesto signed by Abdul Bari, Abul 
Ealam Azad, Shaukat Ali and Mushir Husain Kidw’ai, wEg had re- 
turned to India in February. The very infiammatory propaganda 
to which the mass of Muhammadans had been subjected was sufii- 
eient to make the observance of the date a success. Gandhi was 
largely responsible for the organisation of this ' Mourning Day ' and, 
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already indicated, Ms proposal to cease to co-operate with. 
Government had been considered in extremist Muhammadan circles 
^nd had crystallize into (a) resignation of title-holders 

and members of Council, (b) resignation of members of the civil 
services and Government employees, (c) resignation of sepoys in the 
Army and (d) refusal to pay land revenue. 

58. Khilafat Conference, Oawnpore, March 1920. — The hartal on 
the 19th of March was followed in April by a National Week in con- 
nection with which the Khilafat question was kept in the forefront. 
■On the 4th and 5th of that month, under the auspices of the United 
Provinces Ulemas Association, a Khilafat ‘Conference was held at 
Cawnpore. The Provincial C. I. D. described the resolutions as a 
distinct defence of those passed at Calcutta in that they confirmed 
Abdul Bari's Calcutta speech, ordained the publication of his fatwa, 
prescribed the forcible prevention of the arrest of the Khilafat workers, 
•decided to boycott the coming elections and made use of the formula 
' complete Independence of British rule 

During a meeting of the Subjects Committee of this Conference 
with Abdul Bari in the chair, the question was considered whether 
jehad was compulsory, and if compulsory what definite steps were to 
be taken. The speeches on this subject left no doubt as to the con- 
sensus of individual opinion, but the Committee as a whole appear 
to have burked the main issue, for, while resolving to send students 
to preach jehad in the mofussil, it declined to send them to learn bomb- 
making in Bengal. Abdul Bari appears to have feared that he had 
overstepped the bounds of decency at this meeting, for he hurriedly 
left Cawnpore and subsequently issued a proclamation from Lucknow 
advocating patience, the adoption of the advice of wise and expe- 
rienced politicians and the gradual withdrawal of co-operation; Gov- 
ernment employees meanwhile remaining in service. This Khilafat 
Conference was the occasion of several large public meetings at Cawn- 
pore, at one of which an excited mob of 6,000 Muhammadans unani- 
mously swore by raising their hands, to act as directed by the leaders. 
At this period agitation appears to have been more fruitful in the 
United Provinces than elsewhere, but very violent speeches were at 
the same time made, in Bengal. 

59. The Afghan Peace Delegation. — A fresh complication arose 
in the latter part of April owing to the arrival in Mussoorie of the 
Afghan Peace Delegation. At the end of April a Khilafat Workers' 
•Conference met at Delhi where again the speeches were very violent. 
At one made at this time it was stated that the members of the 
Afghan Mission had engaged in political discussion with local Muham- 
madans in the Jumma Masjid at Musoorie, in the course of which, the 
"head of the Mission, Mahmood Tarzi, had declared that their chief ob- 
ject was to secure just and honourable peace terms for Turkey. Befer- 
■ences were also made to a speech of Amir Aman Ullah in which he 
liad said that he was ready to die for the integrity of the Khilafate and 
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to olier an asylum to any Indian whom religion might drive horn 
India. This speech was published in full in a Delhi vernacular paper, 
and certainly tended to stimulate the exeiteiiieiit of United Pi'ovinces 
Muhammadans who took this to be a promise on the part of the Amir 
of Kabul to raise the banner of Islam. A Cawnpore Muhammadan 
association changed its name to ‘Anjuman-i-Khucl(lam-i-Khilafat<‘,’ and 
its members proceeded to learn drill. At this time endeavours were 
made to prevent recruits joining the Army, and police constables were 
refused admission into mosques, while the Muhammadan public was 
advised not to institute cases in British courts. 

A Shahjahanpur Khilafat Conference deprecated a fatwa issued by 
the Sheilih-ul-Islam condemning the Turkish Nationalists, and at 
Jhansi, the title of 'Naib-ul-Khalifa' was conferred on the Amir of 
Afghanistan, while pan-Islamic newspapers reproduced statemcmis 
from a Kabul paper to the effect that the Amir was supporting the 
Khilafat agitation. 

60. Central Khilafat Committee Meetings, Bombay, April and 

May 1920. — ^The Central Khilafat Committee met at Bombay on the 
11th of April and resolutions wore passed relative to further deputa- 
tions to Europe and Mesopotamia and confining action for the .time 
being to propaganda. 

It was decided that when further action should become necessary 
it should take the form of withdrawal fi*Qm co-operation with the Gov- 
ernment, step by step, in the order shown in the following plan which 
was drawn up by a Special Committee of which Gandhi was the 
principal member: — 

(1) All titles and honours to be relinquished. 

(2) Resignations by members of Councils. 

(3) Private servants to give up their posts. 

(4) Resignations of subordinate Government servants including' 

the Police. 

(6) Resignations of superior Government servants. 

(6) Withdrawal of Mussalmans from the Army. 

(7) Refusal to pay taxes. 

On the 12th of May, the Central Khilafat Committee again met. 
In the interim, news leached India foreshadowing the Turkish Peace 
Terms which were rumoured to be very drastic, and jehad, hijrat and 
Non-co-operation had been freely discussed. The C. K. C., therel'orc, 
took a step further and appointed a sub-committee consisting of 
Chotani, Shaukat Ali, Abul Kalam Azad, A. H. S. Khatri and 
Muhammad Ali of Dharair to work out a scheme for the initiation of' 
Non-co-operation. This caused ithe more moderate members of the- 
C. K. C. to resign. A conference held at the Kalandhar fair passed 
a resolution urging the Ulemas to issue a fativa ordering the severenee* 
of relations with Government and calling upon the people to obey it. 
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61. Khilafat Conference, Sind, May 1920. — The Sind Khilafat Con- 
ference was held at Jacobabad on May 2nd and was the occasion for 
most fanatical and excited speeches which so played on the feelings 
of the audience that many interruptions were made by men who de- 
clared themselves ready to become ghazis^ to mahc Jnijrai, to renounce 
their titles and privileges and to refuse to pay land revenue. The 
usual attempts were made to put severe pressure on those refusing 
to join the agitation. The English as a race came in for den^ciation^ 
and the statement, first made in the United Provinces or Bihar, that 
many English goods imported into India were made of the fat of cows 
and pigs was repeated here. It is not necessary to analyse the 
speeches which were only difierentiated from other Ehilafat oratory 
by the degree of their violence but the jatwa issued by the Conference 
over the signature of 16 piVs, maulvis and prominent Muslims was so 
obnoxious and dangerous that it must be mentioned. It was to the 
effect that as in the sacred places infidels had killed pigs and had 
walked with booted feet, smoking cigarettes and drunk with liquor, it 
was incumbent upon every Muhammadan to renounce his title, etc., 
otherwise the fire of hell would burn him. 

62. The Turkish Peace Terms, May 1920. — The Terms of Turkish 
Peace emanating from the Conference at San Pemo were published in 
India on the 15th May and further excited the Muslims. The terms- 
were vigorously criticised and great Britain was freely attacked for 
being a party to them. In Bengal, Fazl-ul-Haq predicted that the 
next ten years would bring about the fall of the English and the 
emancipation of Islam through Afghanistan backed by Bolshevik 
Bussia. 

At the Oudh Khilafat Conference, which met at Eyzabad under the 
Presidency of Kidwai in the same month, the speeches were very 
objectionable and reference was made to assisting foreign invaders 
and welcoming Bolshevism. Shaukat Ali described Non-co-operation 
as a declaration of independence, and BEasrat Mohani stated that if the 
Prince of W^ales did not abandon his proposed visit to India, hciTtcLl^ 
would be arranged at every place which he visited. The Conference 
appealed to the Buling Chiefs, especially to the Nizam, to take up the 
agitation and to give full liberty to their subjects, and it condemned 
the Nawab of Bampur for his repressive action and the Oudh repre- 
sentatives in the Imperial and Provincial Councils for their inactivity. 

68. Kidwai protests against the moderation of the O. K. O. — ^The 
rather moderate attitude regarding the Peace Terms taken up at this 
time by the Central Khilafat Committee at Bombay, called forth a 
letter of protest from Kidw'ai to Chotani. Erom a translation 
of this the following extracts have been taken: — “If the Central 
Khilafat Committee does not work with more readiness and with more 
regard for public opinion and public expectations from it, then un- 
doubtedly there will spring up another class which will be more ready 
and responsive to public desires and I myself would have no excuse 
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€i,gaiiist joining it. The people who get afraid of even ordinary propo- 
sals give the irresponsible English help, and self-seeking persons an 
opportunity to separate themselves and form a separate body. Per- 
sonally I do not wish to conceal that the Central Khilafat Committee 
does not take steps in the direction of practical work with the same 
readiness as it ought. This leads to an increase of general com- 
plaints. It is also giving selfish people and people desirous of getting 
a name and fame for themselves, an opportunity to come forward. 
As much pressure should at this time he put on the British Ministers 
as is possible, by means of resolutions and by showing readiness for 
practical measures. But it should at the same time be cai'cfully 
borne in mind that no mischief or disturbances of any kind wdiatso- 
over occurs at this time. In fact no violent act should be committed 
now. This is the time merely for preparations to take practical mea- 
sures, But this is also not the time to lose heart or to show cowar- 
dice. Harshness in proposals does not matter. On the other hand 
it is essential otherwise group after grotip of Muhammadans will got 
out of hand. It is also extremely important that there should be no 
proposal on which we are not ready to act. At present the Muham- 
madans are ready to act upon the most serious proposals, z.c., fiven 
to sacrifice their lives. The sole effort at this time should be that 
practical work should not be of any inciting nature. In the same way 
I say that the two last clauses of the Non-co-operation scheme should 
on no account whatsoever be taken out of the programme. I also say 
that on no account whatsoever should action be begun on them at this 
time. At this time we solely desire to put pressure, and pressure 
in sufficient degree, on the British Ministers so that it may be im- 
pressed upon them that the Turkish Empire would be ruined only 
when the British Empire at least is also ruined if the whole world 
is not upset. After producing such an impression the British 
Ministers should be given an opportunity so that they mav be able to 
give some concessions after the reply of delegates of Turkey. There- 
fore it should also be so arranged that only *euch persons be put in 
^le forefront the acceptance of whose requests is not considered by 
British as derogatory to her greatness or nugator 77 to her power.'' 

^ “ay 1920.— This letter may have stimulat- 

festo-— ’ issued the following Mani- 

4 .- magnitude is being reached on the ques- 

tion of the Khilafate, it is necessary even at the risk of repetition, to 

redrLs^*^ define the means to be adopted for seeking 

The Muslim claim is : — 

(1) European Turkey to be left as it was at the time of the 
war, specially where the Muslim population was prepon- 
derant, with such guarantees as may be necessary for 
the fair treatment of non-Muslim races. 



(2) The retention of Turkish suzerainty over Jazirat-ul-Arab 

with Self-Government for the Arabs if they so desire. 
Jazirat-ul-Arab includes: — ^Hedjaz, Yaman, Nejd, Iraq, 
Palestine and Syria. The Muslim religious authorities 
define the Jazirat-ul-Arab as a country bounded by the 
Mediterranean, the Bed Sea, the Indian Ocean, the Per- 
sian Gulf, the Euphrates and the Tigris. 

(3) The Khalifa’s control of Holy Places of Islam, vis., the 

three sacred Harams, namely, Mecca, Medina and Jeru- 
salem, and the Holy Shidnes, namely, Najaf, Karbala,* 
Smarra, Kazmain and Baghdad. 

This claim is supported b^' President Wilson’s declaration and the 
Pledges of Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Hardinge. It is supported by 
Islamic scriptures and is therefore a religious question with the Mus- 
salmans, and as Hindus desire to show their brotherly feeling towards 
their Muslim fellow-countrymen by co-operating with them, it is also 
a question of such magnitude as to overshadow all other questions. 
On the political side, again, the Indians have a right to examine the 
justice or otherwise of all measures that may be contemplated for 
‘determination of countries subjugated with the help of Indian men 
and money, for instance Mesopotamia. We believe that if the Turkish 
question is not settled to the satisfaction of Mussalmans, more men 
and money will be required from India to keep order in Muslim 

• countries, which will materially retard the progressve development of 

• our own. 

“ There is no question of compromise in this matter of life and 
death with millions of Mussalmans. We still hope that justice will be 

• done, but if unfortunately the issue is decided against us, there is no 
rest for India till the wrong is redressed. We shall not count the cost 
in order to secure a just solution and we hold that in making His 
Majesty’s Ministers fulfil their promises, we shall have served the 
Empire of which we claim to be members. We have studied the 
Peace Terms and we consider that they are direct violation of the 
pledges referred to and in no way calculated to satisfy the require- 
ments of justice or of Islamic law. 

The remedy that lies before the Hindus and Mussalmans is 
simple. The least we can do is not to help the Government if it 
supports the wrong. We must therefore advise the country to with- 
draw co-operation from the Government and continue to do so until 
justice is done. But we have no desire to take hasty steps which may 
result in violence or unnecessary embarrassment to the Government. 

“ We wish to state in the most emphatic terms that in the joint 
Hindu-Muslim scheme of action there is at no stage of it any idea of 
•doing violence secretly or openly. W'e recognise that the pressure 
must be peaceful and moral. We must evoke a sympathy by suffer- 
ing. We wish to cultivate a world opinion in favour of our cause by 
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inviting suffering on oxirselves. Violence can only retard the process 
of enlightenment* We therefore propose to resort to non-co-operation 
in the following stages for the time being: — 

(1) Surrender of honorary titles and offices and stopping of all 

voluntary financial support. 

(2) Surrender of Civil employments under Government. 

(3) We reserve our opinion as to the other stages suggested and 

approved by the Central Khilafat Committee. 

(4) The methods we wish to adopt for the purpose of securing 

the acceptance by those concerned are of the foregoing 
programme and open agitation in the press and on the 
platform, to individual canvassing. We shall neither use* 
nor tolerate any force being exercised; we shall depend 
upon argument and social pressure to bring about non- 
co-operation. Definite steps to bo taken will bo advised 
from time to time. It is hoped that no one will tako 
initiative without consultation wdth the authority of the 
Joint Committee. 

*'No departiu’e from policy will be taken without joint deliberation. 
It has been stated that the Hindus have serious misgivings about the 
ultimate aim. The Mussalman signatories therefore desire to state 
that they have no other aim than to serve their religion and the cuuntiy 
of their birth. In serving their religion they wish to keep the Khilafaio 
intact. They certainly deshe the Muhammadan powers all the wcaMd 
over to prosper for the common good of humanity. But they do not 
desire to oust England and introduce a Muhammadan or au\ otlior 
power to rule over India. They wish to I’ealise the highest national as- 
pirations in association with the British but they would certainly seek to 
end the British connection if it hampers India's advance or if it puts- 
an afiront upon cherished religious sentiments. 

‘'At the same time it should be remembci'ed that India's loyalty in 
terms of the proclamation of 1858 is conditional upon absolute protec- 
tion of all religions flourishing within the British Empire, 

“ The IMussalmans of India will fight to the last man in resisting 
any Mussalman power that may have designs xipon India. Tliey uish 
to respect to the full the religious sentiments of the Hindus and they 
expect them to respect in an equal ’measure those of the Mmssalmans. 
The latter have realised by bitter experience that too often have the 
bureaucracy played the one against the other. Disputes and differ- 
ences we shall have. It should be our duty to settle them all by 
mutual discussion or arbitration. The Mussalman s desire to state 
further that, whilst they do not accept the view that boycott of British 
goods is not a lawful political weapon, out of consideration for some 
of their Hindu friends, they have abandoned the boycott propaganda" 
They, however, realize that ithe country has become impoverished and 
enslaved by reason of having abandoned Swadeshi. We shall, there- 
fore, by every means at our disposal restore Swadeshi to its original 
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status, and we advise all to eneoui’age home manufactures, even, 
though it may be at some inconvenience and sacrifice, and to encour- 
age hand- weaving and hand-spinning and all other cottage industries- 
so as to be independent, so far as possible, even of all foi'eign 
machinery. 

Our attention has also been drawn to the unrest permeating in. 
the student world. We desire to slate that students ought not to 
take active part in "the agitation, save in so far as it is necessary from 
the religious standpoint. In no ease should they harbour thoughts oi 
violence. 

Finally, the Mussalmans desire to observe that whilst they expect 
full success through the peaceful method of non-co-operation, they 
realize that either through Hindu apathy or disunion amongst Mussul- 
man ranks, non-co-operation may fail to achieve the end. In that 
case and no other the Mussalmans reserve to themselves the right to^ 
take such other and further steps as may be enjoined upon them by 
their religion for the purpose of securing a satisfactory solution of the- 
Khilafat question. 

‘'The framers of this manifesto invite all who vish to help the- 
movement and who wish to avoid violence and guide it through proper 
and healthy channels, to sign this and give siaeh support as they are 
capable of giving. We expect that the course of action we have out- 
lined is not only in the interest of the faith of millions of Muslim sub- 
jects of the Empire, but also in the interest of the Empire itself, to- 
which we have shown our active loyalty times without number.*' 

65. Agitation in the Punjab. — The excitement stimulated in the^ 
United Provinces by the Oudh Khilafat Conference rapidly extended 
to the Punjab and extreme violence of speech and large appreciative 
audiences were the feature of a campaign of intensive propaganda, 
carried through several districts of that Province during May. Maulvi 
Ataullah of Amritsar was the chief agitator and was assisted by others, 
including Kitchlew. The trickery of the “white monkeys*’ axid the 
necessity of frustrating it, was their theme, and, in developing it, they 
gave much attention to the Army, practically inciting soldiers to- 
mutiny. Zafar Ali Khan of Lahore assisted this agitation by publish- 
ing violently worded articles in the Zemindar. During this period 
frequent reports Tvere received of the formation of Muhammadan secret 
societies, and there is no doubt that these were conitemplateJ freely 
but little apjDears to have materialised. 

66. Meetings of Leaders, Allahabad, June 1920. — At the beginning 
of June 1920, n Khilafat Conference met at Aliah«nbad and this was 
followed by a meeting of tho leadei*s of all parties."^ The proceedings, 
of the Khilafat Conference show that the Muhammadans were pre-“ 
pared at that time to go a good deal further than the Hindus, and! 


^Part I, paragraph 14. 
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Ulemas were asked for a ruling ns to the hijraf and Non- 
co-operation. A meeting of Ulemas, which assembled at the same 
time, declared that the hijrat was optional, but apparent ly postponed 
a decision on the question of Non-co-operation which was dealt with 
in the Mutafiqa Fatica which came into being in the following Nov- 
ember. At the meeting of the all-India leaders, opposition on the part 
of Hindus, excludhig Gandhi, to the more extreme rneasui'es of 
the Non-co-operation programme was apparent, but ultimately the four 
stages of Non-co-operation, previously discussed, wore accepted. Those 
Tvere (1) resignation of titles and honorary posts, (2) resignation of 
posts in the civil seiwices of Government (the Police being excluded), 
(3) resignation of service in the Police and Army, and (4) refusal to 
pay taxes. 

During June and July 1920, the general agitation decreased con- 
siderably and it is difficult to account for this otherwise than by the 
inability of its promoters to maintain it at boiling point for a lengthy 
period, especially during the Bamzan and hot weather. It may to 
some extent have been due to reports which appeared in the Ixidian 
Press at about this time, indicating a revival of optimism among the 
members of the Khilafat Delegation in Europe. Their optimism was 
based on what they believed to be a more favourable attitude on the 
part of France and Italy towards the Near Eastern questions. The 
Delegation consequently concentrated on these two countries, and, 
while in France, it seems to have endeavoured to arouse a sentiment 
as much anti-Dritish as pro-Turk. 

The principal leaders in India, however, did not relax their effiads 
in spite of their apparent lack of success, and Muhammad Akram 
Khan, in the course of a hartal notice which appeared in the Navaj/aga 
in Calcutta on the 26th of June, announced that nobody shoukl lend 
money to Government nor enlist as a soldier of the Government, nor 
should anybody go to Basra, Mesopotamia or other places to do the 
work of soldiers and sailors. To realise the significance of this pro- 
nouncement it must be remembered that Bengal furnishes a very large 
number of lascars to the mercantile service. In Euhore, Abul ICalaiu 
Azad made some very inflammatory speeches, exhorting his co-religion- 
ist^o rise against Government and to free Islam from the shame and 
humiliation to which it had been subjected by Great Britain. 

67. The Muhajirin.— The Khilafat agitation had one striking effect 
in the middle of ]920, namely, the hijrat movement, which was fhc 
migration of a number of Muhammadans from India on. the ground 
that it was Dar-nl-Harah, This movement, while undoubtedly ^stimu- 
lated by the Amir’s speech offering an asylum to Indian Miihamma- 
dans, was the direct result of Khilafat propaganda. It first started 
in Sind whence it spread to the North-West Frontier Province where 
it produced an extraordinary effect. About twenty thousand persons 
• after selling their land, goods and chattels for next to nothing, marched 
^through the Khyber into Afghanistan, apparently imagining that 
having got there, ihey would be maintained at the expense of the 
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Amir for the rest of their natural lives. This maintenance, however, 
was not forthcoming, and in consequence the penniless emigrants 
ultimately struggled back to India where Government did what it 
could to re-establish them. 

68. Ultimatum to H. E. the Viceroy, 22nd June 1920. — On 22nd 
June 1920, a memorial signed by a very large number of Mussulman 
leaders and Ulemas was sent by M. K. Gandhi on behalf of the Central 
Khilafat Committee to H. E. the Viceroy, requesting him to urge upon 
the British Cabinet the vital necessity of revising the Turkish Peace 
Terms and holding out the threat that if their suggestions were not 
adopted they would withdraw’ co-operation from the Government with 
effect from Ist August 1920. 

69. Association of Gandhi with Muslim leaders. — ^During July, . 
Gandhi toured in the Punjab in company with Shaukat Ali and 
Kitchlew, in the course of w'hich the Muhammadan agitators made- 
violent speeches at Amritsar and Lahore. Gandhi, at the latter place, 
expressed himself opposed to the hijrai movement which he charac- 
terised as a great mistake as it decreased the number of their effec- 
tive workei’s. At the same time frequent discussions were held among 
these leaders themselves on the Non-co-operation programme and the 
best means of carrying it out, and there is no doubt that a good deal 
of friction existed between them on the question of method, though- 
they were unanimous as to the object- — ^vdiich “was the destination ol 
British influence in the East. 

70. Khilafat and N. C. O. agitation approximate. — Towards the 
end of July agitation increased, but from this point the Khilafat ques- 
tion became more and more merged in Non-co-operation, and conse- 
quently this revival of the agitation can be attributed to Gandhi's 
Non-co-operation programme rather than to the Khilafat question, 
though of course, the leading Khilafatists took a very active part in 
it. The following notice which was circulated at about this time by 
the Central Khilafat Committee is indicative of the transfer of their- 
interests from external to internal matters: — 

'‘Brethren, Hindus and Muhammadans of our country are 
hereby informed that the time is at hand when we should 
look to our own interests so that our country prosper; 
and with our combined efforts w^e may get our lawful 
rights successfully; and therefore you should fill up the 
following declaration and send it to the officer in charge 
of the Central Khilafat Committee: — 

Declaration. 

I hereby declare that from this day I will never use foreign 
goods except Sw’adeshi goods and also always try to draw 
the attention of my countrymen to the above declaration. 

Signature 

Date 
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71. Khiiafat Conference, Sind, July 1920. — A Khilafui Conference 

was held at Sind from the 23rd to 26tli July which was attended by 
about ten thousand people who were treated to seditious speeches of 
the worst kind, inciting them to jehad. The meeting was attended 
hj G-andhi and Shaukat Ali and samples of their speeches are given 
-below : — 

Shaukat Ali said that the way to stop the Khiiafat agitation was 
not opposition and putting Gandhi, Pir Jhandewulla, Jan Mahomed 
Junejo, Abdul Bari and others in fear of sending them to the gallows, 
but by conceding the demands of Khilafatists. Mussalmans should 
sacrifice trade, commerce, children for the commandments of the 
Prophet and God. The British would not have won the war if thr, 
Khilafate had been taken up earlier. If the demands were not granted 
they should say openly that neither the British were their rulers nor 
they their subjects. They had only two courses open, hijrnt and 
jehad. Jan Mahomed Junejo had been honoured as Xawab by Afridis, 
25,000 of whom had received the Muhajirin. Tf an}' are weak let them 
perform hijmt and if not, proclaim jehad. Let two or five lakhs leave 
India and the rest take up jehad. Nomco-operation is also a part of 
jehad. Jehad is undertaken to decrease the strength of -the enemy 
• and to increase their own. 

In his opinion to kill or be killed in the service of God was martyr- 
dom. It was a sin for Muslims to help the enemies of Islam who 
were also the enemies of Hindus on account of the Jaliianwalla Bagh. 
He was prepared to die in the cause of the truth and hundreds of tht*< 
audience should go to jail and the gallows and be shot. 

Gandhi advised ''23 crores of Hindus to help 7 crores of Moslems ’ 
as the latter’s religion was in danger. Union between them should 
■exist. No physical assistance or power would help but soul power. 
They should live faithful to a Government only when religion is not 
endangered. Government had more physical power and a heavier 
sword. They must not assist a tyrannical Government. 

He advocated Non-co-operation and explained it. Ho knew 
Muslims would be violent and use the sword, but General Dyer had 
proved he could be more violent and use a heavier sword. Ho advo- 
cated unconditional sacrifice when Government with guns and aero- 
planes would be helpless. The Secretary of Stale had said that he, 
(Gandhi) had become mad and would not have the freedom he had 
last year, but be had not felt free. The Khiiafat and Punjab distur- 
bances made him feel in prison. He preferred to die for Mussalmans 
and if he was sent to the gallows, they should congratulate him. He 
urged his audience to use no violence and not to resist but follow Non- 
co-operation which was to begin on August 1st, or if too weak to follow 
Non-co-operation to do hijrat. 

In connection with this Conference, an Indian official reported that 
lie had gathered that the object of the hijrat movement was to train 
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t-he Muhajinn in the cult of Bolshevism, in Afghanistan for a time 
and tlien to bring them back to India to sow the seed of discord. 

72. The Siurder of Mr. Willoughby. — ^At about the same time re- 
ports from Bengal indicated that the local agitators were beginning to 
fear that the excitement which they had aroused was getting beyond 
their control, and employees of the Ichapore Bide Factory spread 
man,y exciting rumours alleging the disorganization of the British Gov- 
ernment.. From some other parts of India instances occurred of sepoys 
in the Army fraternising with well known agitators. A tragic result 
•of the agitation was the murder of Mr. Willoughby, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Kheri in Oiidh, by fanatical Muhammadans who admitted 
that, the act was the result of the propaganda to which they had been 
subjected. 

73. Press Propaganda. — ^In addition to the platform campaign the 
Press had been exceedingly active, and a number of Muhammadan 
extremist papers had sprung up all over India. These expressed ideas 
very little less objectionable than those of the extremist leaders, and 
it is clear that they were only deterred from out-Heroding Herod by 
the fear of prosecution. It is probable that the action of the Punjab 
Government in demanding security from the Zemindar under the 
Press Act at about this period, had a wholesome effect. The editor 
of this paper, Zafar Ali Khan, had made several particularly objec- 
tionable speeches in the middle of 1920. One of these, made on the. 
14th of August before an audience of 30,000, is summarized in the 
Punjab History?- of Non-co-operation as follows: — ‘'He said that the 
time was come to rebuild the ruined house of Islam. It was time 
also for the advent of the Mehdi. They should fulfil the programme 
of non-co-operation and the Government would perish. He referred 
to the dropping of bombs in Mecca and the outi’aging of virgin Turkish 
girls; the Turkish treaty was a scrap of paper; they should now per- 
form hijrai — ^not all, but wealthy persons, doctors, engineers and 
niisfris, especially the young and strong — and collect money for the 
purpose. He then declared General Dyer to be a yazid^ and a bastard. 
If they failed in non-co-operation, they were all hafirs themselves. 
He said further the face of an Indian soldier killed at Baghdad had 
been turned into that of a pig, and they should never join the army.'’ 

He was prosecuted under Section 124- A and 153- A, I. P. C. and 
sentenced to 5 years’ transportation. 

74. Special Session of the Congress, Calcutta, September 1920. — 

Shortly afterwards a special session of the Congress was held at 
Galcutta in Septembert which resulted in the triumph of Gandhi and 
the acceptance of his Non-co-operation programme. By this time the 
leading Khilafat agitators were feeding out of Gandhi’s hand and he — 
knowing that the Hindu-Muhammadan entente -was essential to the 

*The Khalifa in whose reign Hnssan was martyred. 

tPart I, paragraph 15. 



success of his programme — took cure to retain nilegiance. Tir 

consequence the disaffected Muhammadans, by reason of their fana- 
ticism, were probably at this period stronger supporters ol* Gandiu 
than were his fellow Hindus. They were certainly more vigorous in 
their language and the followitig exiraet of a s]>eeeh made by Shaukai 
All at Shahjahaiipur on the IGtii October is 1\‘pical of Khilafat pro- 
paganda at the end of 1920: — ''Tell evers Muhammadan clearly that 
it is his religious duty to avoid being ri‘cruiit‘d for tlu‘ Army. Ho not 
give a single soldier that he may behead his brother with his own 
hands ''' Tht* Turks are being oppressed; 

Egypt and Palestine arc be‘ing occupied and efforts arc being madts to 
occupy Persia and Afghanistan. Why is all this biang done? It is 
done simply to deprive the neighbom’hood of Inditi of evc‘n the faintest 
tinge of freedom ^ To-day Indian armies are 

being sent to enslave our independent brothers; to-morrow their urnTu'S 
will be brought to smash our heads; and iluai \\*e will bt‘ able to do 
nothing. ’•' *•* There is one course more for Mussal- 

mans, and it is this — that you should use the stimo force against your 
opponent which he used against you. It is called jehad, i.e,, the 
jehad which the Mahatmaji has preached to you. We ladieve iliat 
we will be able to use sword against sword and that God will give us 
the power.'* 

75. The Mutafiqa i*atwa. — In November, a meeting of the flamiat- 
*uI-Ulema was held at Delhi at which it was di'cided to declare that 
Government service, including service in the Army, was haettiH. The 
proceedings of the meeting were, however, not published and it was 
not until the following year that the Mutafiqa Faiwa (as this decisi<jn 
was called) came to prominent notice. The original faliva was giviai 
in the form of a catechism and a ti*anslatiou i.s given as Appendix G, 
but various abbreviated editions appeared in print, in 1921, and the 
following is a paraphrase of one of them : — 

(1) It is unlawful to be members of Government Gounciis. 

(2) It is unlawful to do picadership in Government Courts. 

(3) It is unlawful to get education in Government Schools or 

Colleges aided by Government. 

(4) It is unlawful to keep honorary magistracy and other 

honorary ranks and the titles given by Government. 

(5) All the Government services from which Govei^nment re- 

ceives help arc forbidden (harani). Specially serving in 
Army and Police is a serious sin as they are in duty 
bound to shoot their brothers and God says in honourable 
Quran Burra Mirra j, "whoever will intentionally slaughter 
any Muhammadan will be punished in hell for ever,'* 
and Prophet has said, "whoever lifted weapon against 
Muhammadan would cease to be a Muhammadan." 
This verdict contains seals of Maulana Abul Kaiam Azad, 
M. Mufti Muhammad Kifayat Uliali of Delhi, Maulvi 
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Azad Subhani of Cawnpore, Maulvi Muhammad Daud 
of Ghazni, Maulvi Abdul Bari of Lucknow, Maulvi Sana 
Ullah of Amritsar, Maulvi Azizul Bahman Mufti, Leo- 
band School, and other great learned men of India, Delhi. 
The same is announced by Mahatma Gandhi and other 
distinguished Hindu and Muhammadan leaders of India. 

76. The Slectiona, 1920. — The latter part of the year saw political 
.-activities centred on the elections for which the Non-co-operation agita- 
tion had been unable to prevent an adequate supply of candidates. 
Therefore the efforts of the suppoi'ters of that policy were concentrated 
on persuading electors to refrain from voting. At about the same time 
Muhammad Ali, who had returned to India in October 1920, estab- 
lished a National Muslim University at Aligarh which had the effect 
of taking away a number of students from the Aligarh College. At 
this time the Hindu University of Benares received the personal atten- 
tion of Gandhi, who endeavoured to persuade the students to leave, 
but in this, however, he was opposed by Pandit Madan Mohan' 
Malaviya who had great influence there and w^arned the students 
against the danger of abandoning their studies. The activities of the 
-students of the National Muslim University will be dealt with else- 
where. 

77. The Nagpur Meeting, December 1920. — In Christmas Week 
1920, the AU-India Muslim League and an All-India Khilafat Confer- 
ence were held at Nagpur. With the addition of emphasis on the 
Turkish and Khilafat wrongs, the general attitude of the All-India 
Muslim League was similar to that of the Congress.* A significant 
fact, however, was the passing of a resolution asking the Amir of 
Afghanistan to refrain from making any treaty with England as it 
would be used by the English to strengthen their hold on India. 

*Part I, paragraph 19, 
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Intensive Agitation and its Results, 1921, 

78. Proposed Khilafat Deputation to Afghanistan* — Ixi 1920, 
Shaukat Ali had addressed the Afghan Envoy on the subject of sending 
to Afghanistan a Khilafat Deputation reganiing the siiflerings of the 
Muhajirin, of whom large numbers had returned, while the condition of 
those who remained was reported to be far from enviable. Early in 
1921, two of their leaders who were in Kabul, urged Shaukat Ali to 
expedite the despatch of the Khilafat Delegation and suggested that 
Muhammad Ali also should visit Kabul. The despatch of the Dele- 
gation was opposed by Government and the project fell through. 

79. Khilafat Conference, Lucknow, February 1921. — The question 
of Swaraj was brought into prominence at a Khilafat Conference, 
held at Lucknow at the end of February, which was presided over 
by Maulana Muhammad Ali. An influential Maulvi, named Abdul 
Majid, of Budaun, proposed a resolution to secure Swaraj for 
India. Mr. Gandhi also delivered a speech explaining the meaning 
of Swaraj, and while dwelling on the position of various commu- 
nities in India he said that he had joined the Khilafat Movement to 
help the Muhammadans, for, to him their success meant Swaraj. 
The Conference also considered »the draft constitution of the Central 
Khilafat Committee and passed the following, among other, resolu- 
tions ; (1) expressing confidence in the Sultan of Turkey and requesting 
him to acknowledge and encourage Mustapha Kemal Pasha's Party; 
(2) thanking the Amir of Kabul for having agreed to receive the deputa- 
tion of Indian Muslims in connection with the Muhajirin and condeniti- 
ing the refusal of the Government to permit the deputation to 
proceed; (3) asking the Oudh representatives of the Khilafat Move- 
ment to make Non-co-operation a success and to colled funds. 

In the course of his speech, Muhammad Ali said, I declare 
to-day that the Indian Army is the army of Mahatma Gandhi; ihe 
Indian" Police is the police of Mahatma Gandhi; every man is on the 
side of Gandhi, nay, on the side of religion and country. The aspect 
of affairs is now quite changed. I see that God hath already issued 
his commandments." 

80. The only sign of dissent.-— The only Muhammadan organisa- 
tion which at this time desired or dared to assert itself in the opposite 
direction was the Bengal Muhammadan Association which published 
a declaration that it would preach the advantages and benefits of 
loyal co-operation “ to save the Muslim community from ihv. foolish 
and nauseating movement of Mr. Gandhi 

81. The general lines of agitation. — ^Although the question of 
Swaraj was prominent on Khilafat platforms, yet, at the beginning 
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of 1921, the Provincial Khilafat Committees concentrated their atten- 
tion mainly on the Turkish question. The Khilafat Committee in 
Sind, at a meeting held at Karachi on the 21st of February, declared 
that no settlement would be acceptable if inconsistent with the Islamic 
law regarding the Khilafate and allied matters, including Jazirat-ul- 
Arab. Some of the prominent agitators began to pay attention to 
the Army and, at Bhiwani in the Punjab, at a meeting held in 
February, Abul Kalam Azad, referring to the position of Muhammadans 
in Government service, said that a Muhammadan ceased to be such 
if he fought against Muhammadans and even if he offered lakhs of 
prayers and observed lakhs of fasts, he would earn perdition. The 
agitation also touched upon other grounds, and at Ajmere, on the 
occasion of the Urs (an annual Fair at the local shrine which is 
regarded as being particularly holy) a Khilafat Conference was held 
on the 13th and 14th of March at which one of the most prominent 
features was an attack on Native States. No less than seven resolu- 
tions were passed which struck a note of warning to Indian Chiefs, 
and the agitators hoped that the seed of discontent would be dis- 
seminated by the large number of pilgrims present from surrounding 
States. 

The Conference re-affirmed Non-co-operation and expressed confi- 
dence in the work of Kemal Pasha and allegiance to the throne of 
the Sultan of Turkey. A Hindu speaker was reported to have moved 
a resolution requesting the Amir of Afghanistan not to enter into a 
treaty with the British Government and to take into consideration 
the feelings of the people in India. The Conference was attended, 
among others, by Muhammad Ali, Abul Kalam Azad, Abdul Majid 
and Abdul Bari. 

82, further Khilafat Conferences. — ^In the same month (March) a 
number of Khilafat Conferences were held in the United Provinces 
and in Bengal. At Bareilly on the 24th — ^26th of March a meeting 
of the Jamiat-ul-Ulema took place at which the President — Abul 
Kalam Azad — ^reiterated that enlistment in the Army was illegal 
according to the Shariat. He announced that the Jamiat-ul-Ulema 
had given a fativa to this effect and that the Ulemas would punish 
the opponents of Non-co-operation through the Dar-ul-Qaza (House 
of Justice). Ptesolutions were passed that arbitration courts should 
be established and that the complete independence of India was 
necessary for the integrity of the Islamic Shariat. Some of the 
Maulvis present at this meeting were, however, reported to be opposed 
to an alliance with Hindus. 

The Anjuman-i-Ulema-i-Bangala held a largely attended session 
at Bangpur on the 28th and 29th of March under the presidentship 
of ex-detenu Maulana Huisain Ahmed Nadwi, and resolutions were 
passed supporting Non-co-operation and requesting the Amir of 
Afghanistan to protect the safety of the Holy Places and to help 
India to obtain Swaraj. 
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In the same month Abdul Kalam Azad wrote an article in the 
■form of a fatwa on Non-co-operation and national education which 
dealt with the religious and political aspect of the Khilafat question, 
and its circulation was reported to have had considerable influence 
•on political thought in certain circles in Sind. In the N.-W. F. 
as a result of the activities of the Bannu Khilafat Committee, Shariat 
tribunals were established in a few places and a national school was 
.started at Utmanzai. A session of the Majlis-ul-Ulema, Trichinopoly 
was held at Erode in the Madras Presidency, on the 2nd and 8rd of 
April, which, in the absence of Abdul Bari, was presided over by his 
nephew Kutubuddin of Lucknow. Other meetings were also held 
by Ulemas who had proceeded to Erode after their visit to Ajrnere 
and resolutions were passed re-affirming non-violent Non-co-operation 
recommending the collection of funds for Turkey and condemning the 
atrocities in Smyrna. 

83. Muhammad Ali frightens his Hindu Friends. — ^A very violent 
'Speech was delivered by Muhammad Ali in Madras in which he openly 
stated that he would assist an army invading India from Afghanistan, 
provided that the invaders came to free the country and withdrew 
after accomplishing their task. His speech created considerable 
apprehension among Hindus and particular endeavours were subse- 
quently made by prominent Hindu and Muhammadan Non-co-operation 
leaders to allay these fears.* Mr. Gandhi defined his own attitude 
in Young India as follows: “ I would, in a sense, certainly assist 
the Amir of Afghanistan if he waged war against the British Govern- 
ment; that is to say, I would openly tell my countrymen that it 
would be a crime to help the government, which has lost the confi- 
dence of the nation to remain in powder. On the other hand, I would 
not ask India to raise levies for the Amir."' 

84. Khflafat Conference, Meerut, April 1921.— An All-India Khilafat 
Gonference asseinbled at Meerut on the 7th and 10th of April with 
the expressed object of defining Muhammadan policy. It was reported 
that some of the Ulemas present, to the embarrassment of the leading 
agitators, seriously objected to Hindu-Muslim unity and demanded 
its scope to be defined according to the Shariat. Among others, the 
following resolutions were passed, (1) condemning the invasion of 
Anatolia by the Greeks, which w^as said to have been undertaken 
at the instigation of the Allies, particularly Great Britain; (2) binding 
Mussulmans to adhere to Non-co-operation until Swaraj was obtained 
and requesting them to join the Congress; (3) urging the enlistment 
ot one crore of Muhammadans and five crores of Hindus as members 
of the Khilafat and Congress organisations; (4) condemning the 
refusal of Government to allow the deputation to proceed to 
Afghanistan. 

85. Session of the Jamiat-ul-UIema, Moradabad, April 1921. A 

«peeial session of the Jainiat-ul-Ulema was held at Moradabad on 


*Part I, paragraph 28. 
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the 10th and 11th of April under the presidentship of Maulana 
Sulaiman Nadwi to consider the situation arising out of the ** unsatis- 
factory reply given by the British Prime Minister to the Indian 
Khilafat Deputation. In a speech delivered on this occasion, Shaukat 
AM declared that as long as the Holy Places were in the hands of 
enemies, particularly the British, it was Jiaram for Muhammadans to* 
sit at ease. Muhammad Ali also made a very objectionable speech 
in which he referred to the maintenance of white soldiers who could 
not live without beef, and attributed to their existence in India the 
responsibility for cow-killing. 

86. Border conspiracy. — ^Information was received that the Khilafat 
Committees in Bannu, Kohat and Thai in the N.-W. F. P., were 
corresponding with hostile elements in Khost. It was learnt that 
B. A. Zakriya, ' Minister of Communications ' of the " Provisional 
Government of India had vrritten a cipher letter at the end of 
1920 to Shaukat Ali from Herat. The writer said that he was proceed- 
ing to Bussia in company with Abdul Haq, Minister Plenipotentiary 
of Bokhara, and that on his way to Herat he had seen Djemal Pasha 
who had told him about the ‘‘ promises made betw'een us The 
letter concluded with the following words, Pray God we prove equal 
to the great responsibility we took up voluntarily. Please send 
Khilafat Delegation soon'*. Subsequently in July 1921, certain Afridis 
addressed the Central Khilafat Committee expressing their sympathy 
with Indian Mussalmans and adding that, as there was a famine in 
their country, the Committee might help them. 

87. The alleged bombardment of the shrines at Najaf. — ^In April 
the agitation derived further strength from the report of the alleged 
bombardment of the shrines at Najaf. It w^as referred to at a largely 
attended meeting wFich was held at Lucknow on the 15ith of that 
month at -which reference was also made to the Premier's description 
of the War as a Crusade. An All-India Shia Conference, which was 
held at the same place shortly afterwards, resolved to send a deputa- 
tion to Najaf to enquire into the allegation. 

At this time moderate Muhammadan opinion in Bengal again 
attempted to assert itself and some Muhammadan Members of the 
Bengal Legislative Council decided to form an association with the 
following, among other, objects: — (a) to make the Eeforms a success, 
(b) to w’-ork for the realisation of full and responsible government 
within the British Empire by constitutional means and legitimate 
methods. 

88. The Second Khilafat Deputation. — ^The Second Khilafat depu- 
tation consisting of Seth Chotani, Hasan Imam, Dr. Ansari and 
Qazi Abdul Ghaffar which had left for Europe in February, returned to 
India in May. Dr. Ansari submitted a report to the Central Khilafat 
Committee regarding the work of this delegation in England, The 
report was not made public but in a statement to the Press, Dr. Ansari 
declared that the gravity of the situation in India was fully realised 



by the Secretary of State and parHaily by the Prime Minister. He 
advised redoubled efforts and suggested the despatch of competent 
men, including at least one Hindu, to Europe to remain in touch 
with the situation there, as well as with Near Eastern affairs. 

89. Action against the Ali Brothers considered. — ^During the first 
half of 1921, one or other of the Ali Brothers had been touring India 
in company with Gandhi and their violent speeches had aroused con- 
siderable unrest, with the result that it was resolved to prosecute 
them. However, after an interview between H. E. the Viceroy and 
Mr. Gandhi, the Ali Brothers issued a statement to the effect that 
they had never intended to incite violence and expressed regret for 
the unnecessary heat of some of the passages in their speeches. They 
also publicly gave assurance that so long as they were jissociaied with 
the Non-co-operation Movement they would not directly or indirectly 
advocate violence or create an atmosphere of preparedness for 
violence From this declaration, however, they soon recanted and 
at the Gujrat Khilafat Conference held at Bx'oach on the 2nd of June, 
Muhammad Ali attempted to explain that his so-called apology was 
in reality an expression of regret to some of his friends and that he 
owed no apology to Government. 

90. Kemal Pasha gains the sympathy of Indian Moslem. — In the 

course of a statement published in the newspapers in June by Abul 
Kalam Azad and Abdul Bari to the effect that they considered non- 
violent Non-co-operation a useful weapon, they said that the hopes 
of Muhammadans rested with the Turkish Nationalists find that if 
England departed from her attitude of nexitrality regarding the situation 
in Anatolia, she would be immediately “in a state of 'war with 
Islam This transference of the hopes of Muhammadans to the 
Turkish Nationalists was due to the fact that this party had consoli- 
dated its position in Asia Minor under Kemal Pasha and had set up 
an independent government at Angora. The views of Abul Kalam 
Azad and Abdul Bari were endorsed at a Khilafat Conference held 
at Bihar on the 14th and 15th of June, under rthe presidentship of 
Abdul Majid of Budaun, at. which a resolution was passed that the 
Government of Angora was the only remaining Muhammadan power 
and on it the fate of the whole Muslim world and the protection of 
the Khilafate depended. On the 19th of June a District Khilafat 
Conference was held in the Belgaum District of the Bombay Presi- 
dency which was attended by the Ali Brothers and at which it was 
resolved that an Indian Hepublic should be declared in consultation 
with the Indian National Congress, if Gx^eat Britain, directly or through 
the Greeks, fought the Turkish Government of Angora. 

91. Proposed appointment of Provincial Amir-i-Shariat. — A confer- 
ence of Ulemas assembled at Patna on the 15th of June. The main 
feature of the Conference was a decision (a) to establish Dar-ul-Qaza 
courts in all districts of Bihar and Orissa; (b) to appoint district 
’Amirs; (c) to select an Amir-i-Shariat or provincisd leader. Abul 
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Xalam Azad was believed to have been the originator of this scheme 
and there was reason to believe that he hoped that similar organisa- 
tions would be established in other provinces in India and that he 
himself would eventually secure the chief appointment of Sheikh-ul- 
Hind. Shah Badr-ud-Din was elected Amir-i- Shariat, but opposition 
to the plan soon appeared and other provinces did not follow the 
example of Bihar and Orissa. The opposition came from the Ali 
Brothers and Abdul Bari who were probably jealous of Abdul 
Xalam Azad’s growing influence, and Abdul Bari wrote a letter to 
the press in which he said that it was open to Abul Kalam Azad to 
perform hijrat and to join the Chamarkhand party of Hindustani 
iPanatics if he desired to further his project. At a meeting of the 
Jamiat-ul-Ulema held some months later, it was agreed that the 
Amir of Afghanistan and the Angora Government should be asked to 
nominate persons approved by them for the office of Amir-ul-Hind ; 
while an alternative proposal was made to appoint only provincial 
Amirs and to leave the all -India office vacant. 

92. Conference of Ulemas, Karachi, July 1921. — At a meeting of 
Ulemas at Karachi on the 10th of July the question of jehad was 
discussed, and the argument proceeded on the line that as Indian 
Mussalmans were not in a position to undertake jehad, they should 
•continue to work the Non-co-operation programme. At the same time 
and place an important All-India Khilafat Conference was held which 
was presided over by Muhammad Ali, at which the following resolu- 
'tions were passed: — 

1. This meeting of the All-India Khilafat Conference respectfully 
professes its most devout allegiance to the Khilafat-ul- 
Muslimin Amirul Mominin Sultan Wadhi Uddin Mohamed, 
successor of the Holy Prophet, and assures His Imperial 
Majesty that the Indian Muslims would spare no sacrifice 
in upholding the integrity and prestige of the Khilafate and 
in liberating the Muslim territories especially Jazirat-ul- 
Arab from non-Muslim control. This meeting further 
expects that the Khilafat-ul-Muslimin will fully appreciate 
and value the meritorious efiorts of Ghazi Mustafa Kemal 
Pasha and his comrades in their noble struggle for the 
preservation of the Islamic interest. 

’2. This meeting places on record its heartfelt sorrow and grief 
on the sad demise of Baisulmuhajirin, Jan Mohamed Junejo 
and, while recognising his self -less services in the cause of 
his religion and country, prays Allah to keep his soul in 
peace. 

;3. This meeting views with appreciation and gratitude the value- 
able services of the devotees of religion and country who 
gave practical proof of their strength of faith in the path 
nf truth and righteousness and endured with fortitude and 
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coui'age suffez’ings and hardships inHicled on them by the^ 
repressive action of the uuthoritit*s. In this connection 
this meeting reiterates its sense of uppreciution of the way 
m which their Sindhi brethren are undergoing self-imposed 
travails in prison and congratulates them on their facing 
them bravely and courageously. 

4. This meeting emphatically’ declares that the dtunauds of tlxo 

Indian Muslims i*egarding the integzdty ot the Khiiufate, 
preservation of the sanctity of Jazirat-ui-Arab and the 
Holy Places of Islam, formulated In accordance with the 
commandments of Shariat, are still the satne us stated 
hereto before and 'that until those demands are entirely 
satisfied the Indian Muslims would not rt‘st thems<dves nor 
would they permit the eneuues of Islam and the Khihtfute 
to rest. In order to make the matter further clear this 
meeting declares that the Indian Muslims would under 
no circumstances tolerate non-Muslim control or cloinhui- 
tion of any type over any part of Jazirut-ul-Arab, whether 
Palestine, Mesopotamia or Syria and that the British and 
the French Government shall have to (‘vacjuute tlxc said 
territories without further delay after whi<?h the Turks 
and the Arabs would under the guidance of the Amirul 
Mominin Khalifa of the Holy Prophet and in consultation 
with the Muslims of the whole world, adopt siiitablo- 
measures regarding the future administration of those Holy 
regions without the least intervention of any foreign power 
whatsoever. That Thrace and Bmyrna shall reuudn integral 
parts of the Turkish Empire as before the war and no 
control or domination thereover whetJier by Grcecas or 
any other power would be tolerated by the Indian Muslims. 
Further this meeting is of opinion that the restrictions 
regarding the Military, Naval and Aerial forces or Fiscal, 
Judicial or any other administrative functions contemplated 
to he imposed on the Turkish Government by the Allies, 
which tend to reduce the po%ver and lower the prf*stige of 
•the Ivhilafate and the Ottoman Empire would not be 
tolerated by the Mussalmans. 

5. In view’ of the fact that Mesopotamia is among the Holy Places 

and is the buinaj place of the members of the family of 
the Holy Prophet, Imams and Saints of Islam, being a 
part of Jazirat-ul-Arab, the domination by the nozi-^Iuslinjs 
over it or their colonization therein without owing allegiance 
to the Islamic powder is strictly forbidden by Shariat. 
Such domicile besides being a flagrant breach of the com- 
mandments of Shariat * will thereby aiford them 

occasion to give vent to their long standing enmitv against 
Mussalmans just as they did against the Holy Places and 
the Khilafate during the last war and at the" time of the 
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Bussian invasion of Armenia when they armed themselves- 
and joined the enemies of the Khilafate, In view of these 
religious and political considerations, this meeting declares 
that it is the duty of every Mussalman to strive for the 
supremacy of the word of Allah in this Holy Land so that 
no nation hostile to Mussalmans may be so domiciled. 

6. This Conference directs the Central Khilafat Committee to* 

send from time to time its representatives to other Muslim 
countries, whenever feasible and necessary, with a view 
to establish and maintain fraternal brotherhood with 
Mussalmans of other countries and to remove their sujEEer- 
ings and hardships and to promote other Islamic interests. 

7. This meeting offers hearty congratulations to Ghazi Mustafa 

Kemal Pasha and the Government of Angora on their- 
brilliant victories and heroic efforts for the preservation of 
the Islamic Empire and prays the Almighty that they may 
similarly succeed as early as possible in expelling the Allied 
.forces from every corner of the Turkish territories. This 
meeting further emphatically declares that in the present 
circumstances the Holy Shariat forbids every Mussalman 
to serve or enlist himself in the British Army or to raise 
recruits for it, that it is incumbent on all Muslims in 
general and all Ulemas in particular to carry this 
religious commandment to every Muslim soldier in 
the British Indian Army. This meeting further declares 
that in case the British Government directly or 
indirectly, secretly or openly, resumes hostilities 
against the Government of Angora, the Indian Muslims 
will be compelled in co-operation with the Congress to 
resort to civil disobedience and at the next session of the 
Congress at Ahmedabad to declare India's independence 
and the establishment of an Indian Bepublic. 

8. This meeting directs all Khilafat Committees to take satis- 

factory steps in their jurisdictions for the. prevention of 
the use of liquor and in co-operation with the Congress 
Committees, and congratulates all workers and volunteers 
of those places where the use of liquor is almost stopped. 

9. This meeting earnestly invites the attention of all Indian 

Muslims in general, and Provincial and District Khilafat 
Committees in particular^ to immediately enrol one crore 
of Khilafat members as already decided, and collect 40 
lakhs of rupees through sale of Khilafat receipts for aid 
of sufferers from Smyrna and Muhajinn and other national 
requirements and thereby to give practical proof of their 
Islamic zeal and brotherhood. 

10. This meeting earnestly requests all revered Pirs and Zemindars 

of Sind to redouble their efforts and energies in the Khilafat 
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cause and hopes that the Pirs would recommend the same 
course to their disciples and followers. 

11. This meeting places on record its indignation at the repression 

exercised by the Government of the North-West Frontier 
Province, against Khilafat workers particularly by threaten- 
ing them with imprisonment and securities’^ in PTazara, 
imprisoning Khilafat workers of Peshawar, disallowing 
freedom of speech and action in Kohat district, destroying 
harvests in some parts of Bannu district, killing innocent 
people, devastating their houses, imprisoning Khilafat 
workers, interning or expelling students of the National 
Muslim University, Aligarh, from the province and congra- 
tulates Khilafat workers of that province on their patience, 
perseverance and fortitude. 

12. This meeting congratulates Sardar Sardul Singh Cavessiurf 

on the strength of character and spirit of sacrifice in dis- 
charge of his national duties, and while pi’otesting against 
the cruel repression and high-handedness of the Punjab 
Government in suppressing communal and political awaken- 
ing among the Sikhs, expresses the heartfelt sympathy with 
their Sikh brethren in their striiggle. 

13. This Conference earnestly requests all Indians in general, and 

Muslims in particular, to make it incumbent upon them- 
selves to use handspun and handwoven cloth exclusively 
and to reserve the use of Indian machine-made cloth for 
their poor brethren and to offer all stock of foreign cloth 
for Muslim sufferers of Smyrna. This meeting further 
expects that people will manifest the same zeal and 
energy in this direction as was shown by them in collec- 
tions for the Swaraj Fund. It also invites Indian sisters 
to revive the old art of spinning and thereby to remove 
poverty from India.” 

These resolutions have been reproduced in exteuBO in order to 
•show the steps which, at that time, the Khilafat agitators were pre- 
pared to take to gain their ends. The resolutions are also of interest 
in view of the fact that the principal organisers of this meeting were 
subsequently prosecuted, as will be shown later. During this confer- 
-ence Shaukat Ali is reported to have said that he could easily spend 
a lakh of rupees on propaganda in the Army and that work in this 
direction had succeeded beyond expectation although it had been 
-conducted without any systematic programme, under the guidance 
of himself. Dr. Kitchlew, Abul Kalam Azad, Abdul Majid, Sanaullah 
of Amritsar and Muhammad Ali of Lahore. An Army Propaganda 
Committee was apparently formed at this time which resolved to place 
nve thousand rupees |it the disposal of Ulemas, and one thousand 
rupees at the disposal of other persons for work among sepovs. 

* Presumatly under the preventive sections of the C. P. C. 
t Part I, paragraph 33. 
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93. Khilafat Non-co-operation Committee, — the same month 
‘(July) a Non-co-operation Committee appointed by the Central Khilafat 
-Oommittee submitted a report signed by Gandhi, Kitchlew, Shaukat 
Ali and Ahmed Saddiq Khattri saying that, so far as Non-co-operation 
was concerned, it was obvious that every further step should be deter- 
mined by the condition of the people of India, while the question of 
^civil disobedience should be decided by the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee, In the report of this Committee the following occurred: — 

‘‘We hold that it is high time that a soldier refrained in a higher 
measure than ho has hitherto done, from joining the 
Army. We consider it to be the duty of all Indian soldiers 
to refuse to assist the British Government should it require 
them to fight against the Turks. The Muslim Ulemas 
should exert themselves to the fullest extent to bring home 
to the Muslim soldiery the Commandments of Islamic Law. 
They and all Non-co-operators should now lay stress upon 
the opinion expressed by the Working Committee of the 
Congress Committee with regard to the duty of Indian 
soldiers, in the event of re-opening of hostilities against the 
Turks.’’ 

94. Propaganda among the Army and Police. — ^At about this time 
a fat 10 a was distributed in leaflet form which declared service in the 
Army and Police to be haram and an enquiry showed that the Mutafiqa 
fatwa^' of the Ulemas of India, formulated in November 1920 by the 
^Jamiat-ul-Ulema Conference at Delhi, was being enforced. The leaflet 
faiwa which had been distributed to many units in the Indian Army 
^was proscribed by several Local Governments and the office of the 
Jamiat-ul- Ulema was searched in August and over 800 copies of the 
*fatwa were seized. In spite of these steps the fatwa in various forms 
was widely circulated, and it was reported that forty students of the 
National University, Aligarh, had been ordered to go to the Punjab 
and N.-W. F. P. for propaganda among the troops. 

95, Shaukat Ali^s Speeches. — ^As examples of Khilafat propaganda 
at this period, the following extracts from speeches made by Shaukat 
Ali are quoted: — 

Delhi, 15th J'uly, 1921 . — To a party of Indian soldiers who were 
proceeding on leave he said, “ We have all to take our revenge from 
ihe English. Swords, guns, bullets, whatever yoia get from them 
should be used against them and not in destroying our Indian brothers. 
If you act thus you will be saved from great sin. Many of our 
brothers have been deported and many are still in chains. The only 
punishment that remains is death. We are all ready to meet death 
In expelling the English from India. Do you see Mahatma Gandhi, 
the Sardar of the coTintry? Go and pay your homage to him.” 

^Paragraph 75. 
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Hyderabad (Sind), 23rd July^ 1921, — In the course of his Presi- 
dential Address at a Khilafat Conference, he said, '' The King and his. 
ministers have treated with hostility this demand (IMusliiu demand} 
in spite of^^solenin pledges, although we have lavishly wasted humility 
and submissiveness. Our clear duty now is emphtdieully to declare 
that neither the King is our King nor we are his subjects. This is 
no ingenious invention but a clearly defined divine command 

* There are two courses now op(m to us, Hijmt 
or Jehad. Those who cannot sutler tyrannies and persecution entailed 
by the firmness for faith and conscience may well adopt hi j rat as 
an instrument of saving Islam.” Speaking on jehad, he said, ” I 
do not think Non-co-operation is excluded from this programnu*, I 
declare on high theological authority that it is u form of jehad and 
is to be employed in minimising the power and effectives of our 
enemy. Anything proceeding from the Muslims tending to strengthen 
Government's power is to be withdrawn and withheld. * 

* I want to announce in unequivoetil terms that to kill 
or be killed in God's path is never dangerous * «k- * 

I also treat with indifference what form of death T ma\' suffer for the 
Khilafate because God is enough for me. Hise you all in token of 
your fearlessness (all stood). My last word is ‘remain faithful to 
your demonstration of fearlessness and keep sobriety as your guiding 
principle. Let none entertain any idea of violence c>r bloodshed 
against Englishmen for it would tarnish our past reputation.” 


96. The Maplah Rebellion, — The Mopluh rebellion broke out in 
August after Khilafat agitators, including Abiil Kalam A/.ad and 
Hakim Ajmal Khan, had been making violent spoec*hes in that area.. 
At the time the Madras C. I. I), reported that the re%x)It was the 
first fruit of the Khilafat agitation and that ever since the IMaiJlis-ul- 
Ulema Conference at Erode in April, the feelings of the Moplalis had 
been steadily growing with respect to the Khilafafe, while the non- 
violent Non-co-operation movement was receding more and more 
into the background. A Khilafat Ulema Conference had been held 
at Pannani about the middle of July at which the highly exciting 
speeches, followed by clear suggestions for the proelannition of a 
republic in the event of a hostile British attitude towards Angora, 
provided the requisite torch to the inflammatory and fanatical Moplahs! 
It is unnecessary to describe at length this 'revolt in the course of 
which numerous atrocities w^ere committed and which necessitated 
punitive measures, extending over several months, before it wm 

response to the repeated calls for jehad 
made by Mushm agitators and though these calls were usually qualified 
by appeals for non-violence the contradiction in terms was beyond the 
comprehension Of the Moplahs w^ho resorted to the only fonrrof jehad^ 
which they could understand. The principal feature of this rebellion 
was its^ rehgious aspect and the forcible conversion of Hindus to 

\ f the mueh-yaunted Hindu-Muham- 

madan unity. To show the nature of the propaganda to which the 
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-Moplahs were subjected at this period, the following extracts from a 
speech of one of their leaders is given: — 

'‘We have extorted Swaraj from the white men and what we 
have secured w-e are not going to give up so easily. ^ 

* We shall give Hindus the option of death or 

Islam, We have the example of the Holy Prophet that it is 
a good act to kill for God’s work. * * * 

The Jews and Christians, as believers in a revealed book, 
may be tolerated, but the idolatrous Hindus can only be 
allowed to live in a Muslim State on sufferance. * 

^ * Success of our cause is certain * * 

Ali Musaliar* of Tirurangadi was told in a dream by Mam- 
pratti Thangal that the time for establishing the Khilafat 
has come. * * * Musaliar also told 

us that God would show us some signs and portents to 
indicate the time when we were to begin the great fight 
for Khilafat. Just before the outbreak did you see any- 
thing peculiar in the moon? Did you see in it (i) green, 
(ii) red, (iii) blue, (iv) black, and (v) white? (The crowd 
fifter consultation, 'Yes, we all saw% w’e all saw’). All this 
shows that God is with you. In all our Muslim States 
there will be no expensive litigation. We do not want 
Vakils. -For a paper which is w’orth a quarter anna the 
Government is taking from us 150 and 200 rupees. This 
injustice must go. * * In our new 

State there shall be no private property. No one should 
have more than what he actually wants. * * 

* * We do not want the present system of police. 

We have already organised our police, 16 men per village. 
They have agreed to serve at the rate of four annas per 
day. The total expenditure under this head is only Bs. 4 
per day. We have destroyed the Taluka offices and looted 
the treasury for very good reasons. The money in the 
treasury is our own. * ^ * We do not 

•want such expensive buildings for the carrying of our 
simple every-day routine work * * All the 

costly buildings and expensive machinerj’^ of administration 
which the Sirkar has invented are a delusion and a. snare. 
All this system must go and nothing but complete destruc- 
tion will answer our purpose. The whole administration 
and system of punishment require drastic change. Every- 
thing is provided in the Quran and nothing but Quranic 
law shall be tolerated in the new Muslim State we have 
established. Don’t be afraid of defeat. *The Englishman 
has no army. He had only 1,500 soldiers and two bombs. 
These bombs have been stolen. As for the soldiers he has 
troubles in Madras, Trichinopoly and Bombay and the 

*An agitator of North Malabar. 
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whole Islamic world will be up in axmis liunu‘diateiy 
^ * The white men ctiiinot starve ns. have 

plenty of paddy just harvested. We sliall rush at hirti 
(white man] and captiu*e his guns. So do not be dispirited. 
The Swaraj we have won, we arc* no\ going to give up. 
One thing more. You know it is said in our bOi>ks that 
when Mecca and Medina are held h} it is 

the time to fight for the Kliiiafate and aft<*r this fight wliieji 
will bring victory to us there will be no non-2^IusHm in this 
world.'* 

During the suppression of the rebellion a nuist unh>rlunati* eatas- 
tropy occurred resulting in the suifocation of a number of Ahtplali 
prisoners in an ill- ventilated railway waggon, in whicli were; 

being transported from the disturbed area. NchhIIoss to say this* 
calamity was made the most of by agitators who insinualed that it 
wa^ due less to accident than to design. 

97. Efforts to help the Turks against the Greeks. — In Sepieniber^ 
Muhammadan politicians attempted to initiate a inovt*ment for the 
collection of funds for the purchase of war material for Angora, and 
Mr. Chotani cabled from London to the Centra! Khilafai ('oinmittee 
that, as the Allied Council in Paris had rh*cided that private pfirties 
might supply arms to both Turks and Greeks, Indian uhammadnns 
should take the opportunity to support tiu? former. Incidt^ntally, he 
mentioned that the decision of the Allied Council was obviously a 
mere subterfuge to explain the coniinuarua* of British assistance to 
the Greeks. The Bengal Provincial Khilafai Committof* took the 
matter up and endeavoured to curry into f^ffect a s<diena^ for the 
formation and despatch of a volunteer corps to Angora, and the Bihai’^ 
Provincial Khilafat Committee also attempted to rouse* enthusiasm 
over the same subject. 

98. The Ali Brothers convicted. — ^In the same month, the Ali 
Brothers, Dr. Kitchlew and four others were arrested and prosecuted 
in connection with the Karachi Conference on various cliarges of 
sedition, conspiracy and tampering with the loyalty of tr(x>ps, and 
the more important of the accused (including thos«* named) were 
convicted at Karachi and w^ere each sentenced to two vears* rigorous 
imprisonment. 

Gandhi seized the occasion as opportune for the issue of an appeal 
to Mussalmans in India which is reproduced at Appendix IT. After 
eulogising the Ali Brothers for their steadfastness and puiriotism, 
the appeal exhorted Muslims to follow their example and to be pre- 
pared to suffer even unto the final consurmnatioii on the gallows 

if need be ' 

X. of o. K. C. and Jamiat-nl-tTlema, Belhi, Septem- 

ber 1921.-~Meetings of the Central Khilafat Committee and the 
Jamiat-ul-Ulema were held in Delhi on the 21st and 22nd September. 
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At the meeting of the Central Khilafat Committee, the arrest of the- 
Ali Brothers, the proscription of the Ulemas fativa and assistance to- 
Angora were the chief topics of discussion. With regard to the first 
two points, fiery speeches were made demanding the immediate 
adoption of civil disobedience as the only possible course left open to 
Muhammadans in the face of the insult to their religion. The extre- 
mist section were eventually persuaded to agree to a postponement 
on the ground that the adoption of civil disobedience by only one- 
section of the community was bound to fail and they must wait until 
they had obtained the support of the Hindus, which entailed a decision 
of the Indian National Congress. Considerable friction occurred before* 
this decision w'as reached, and Hakim Ajmal Khan explained that 
Gandhi, “ the recognised leader of all Indians considered that the- 
time was not yet ripe for civil disobedience. The meeting then decided 
to collect funds for the purchase of munitions destined for Turkey, 
and to re-afhrm, on all possible occasions, the Karachi resolutions, for 
which the leaders had been arrested. 

At the meeting of the Jamiat-ui- Ulema resolutions were passed 
congratulating the Ali Brothers and other leaders on their arrest and 
urging that every possible effort should be made to publish and circulate 
the Ulemas fatwa by public and private sale of printed copies, by 
circulating hand-written copies, and by all other conceivable means;; 
ignoring the Government order regarding its proscription. It also 
resolved to dissuade Muhammadans from joining the Army and to. 
persuade those already in it to resign. 

100. O. K. O. Meeting, Bombay, October 1921. — ^A meeting of the 
Central Khilafat Committee was held at Bombay on the 9th and 
10th of October at which it was resolved that a crore of rupees should 
be collected and made over to Angora as a gift. At the same time 
it was reported that Abul Kalam Azad had stated that the subject 
of propaganda in the Army had been discussed at Gandhi's residence 
where it was decided that the time had not come to call out the 
sepoys (who wnuld not be paid from Khilafat funds if they resigned), 
and consequently action should be confined to the repetition of the 
Karachi resolutions. At this period Khilafat activity was fiourishing 
and at Bombay bonfires were made of European cloth, and the boycott 
of the visit of H. R. .H. the Prince of Wales was freely discussed. 
This boycott led to serious rioting in Bombay when Plis Royal 
Highness arrived there the following month. 

101. Provincial Khilafat Committee Meeting, Agra, October 1921, — 

Abul Kalam Azad, when presiding over a meeting of the United 
Provinces Khilafat Committee at Agra on the 25th and 26th of 
October, said that Hindu-Muslim unity was not only a political 
necessity but also a religious injunction of the Quran. The following 
were among the resolutions passed: — • 

(1) That the Government of India was not the true representative 
of the people and its policy had always been to enslave 
India and not to defend its frontier. 
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>(2) That a free India would be in no danger from neighbouring 
or other independent States and therefore the meeting was 
not in favour of any treaties repugnant to the interests of 
the country.; 

'(3) That negotiations with neighbouring powers by the Govei’n- 
ment of India were meant to improve the latter’s position 
and the meeting hoped that neighbouring powers would not 
conclude further treaties with the British and assured 
Muslim Powers that after the attainment of Swaraj, the 
foreign policy of India would naturally be to safeguard the 
religious rights of Islam. 

(4) That Muhammadans should boycott the visit of the Prince 
of Wales. 

(6) That foreign cloth should be boycotted. 

(6) That the Central Khilafat Committee should engage in pi^o- 
paganda outside India and inform the world of the high- 
handedness of the British Government in religious matters. 

102. Jamiat-ul-triema Oonierence, Lahore, Ifovember 1921. — ^Abul 
Kalam Azad also presided over the Jamiat-ul-Ulema-i-Hind Conference 
at Lahore on the 18th-20th of November and the following were among 
the resolutions passed by the Subjects Committee: — 

(1) Confirming the resolution passed at Delhi on the 21st of 

September relative to the proscription of the fatwa of the 
Ulema-i-Hind and inviting all Muslims to perform their 
duties and to propagate and proclaim this commandment 
of the Shariat; 

(2) Declaring that the efforts to liberate India from the domination 

and aggression of the present Government fell within the 
scope of religious duties, and that it was essential that 
Muslims should be at perfect liberty and completely 
independent with respect to their religious life and that 
no force or po^ver should be a hinderance or restraint in the 
declaration and propagation of Islamic commandments, 
either social or penal; 

<3) Acknowledging that Muslims can* and .will achieve liberty and 
freedom in conjunction with different Indian communities 
subject to the provisions oi the Islamic law and religion; 

<4) Declaring that service in Ihe Police and the Army of the 
British Government was haram since the Army was and 
could be employed in the destruction of Islamic govern- 
ments, in the murder of Muslims and in the suppression 
of the rights and privileges of humanity and justice; 

<5) Becommending the appointment of a deputation ^vhich would 
travel throughout India to propagate the ideals of the 
Khilafate and Islam, to collect funds for Kemal Pasha and 
to appoint Dar«ul-Quzas, 
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103. Jamiat-ul-Ulema Meeting, Budaun, December 1921. — The 

'Jamiat-ul-XJlema assembled again at Budaun on the 10th and 11th 
of December and confidential information was received to the efieet 
that this meeting had been convened by Abdul Majid with the object 
•of consolidating the position of Muhammadans in the event of a 
Hindu combine against them after the attainment of Swaraj. He 
therefore wished to arrange for the appointment of an Am ir-i- Shariat, 
who would possess quasi-Papal powers and would be at the head 
•of the Indian Maul vis but would be governed by a definite constitution. 
The number of Maulvis who attended this meeting was, however, 
insufficient to appoint an Amir-i- Shariat, and the Conference confined 
itself to appeals for funds in aid of Angora and to urging the election 
<of Qazis in every district and the establishment of subordinate courts 
in village ;s. 

The Karachi resolution was reiterated at an Ulema’s conference 
held at Kaipur on the 20th and 21sb December at which copies of 
the Mutafiqa fatwa were distributed and appeals made for subscrip- 
■tion to the Angora Fund. 

104. All-India Khilafat Conference Ahmedabad, X’mas 1921. — 

The resolutions passed at an All-India Khilafat Conference and at a 
session of the All-India Muslim League at Ahmedabad during X’mas 
week were very similar. Hakim. Ajmal Khan of Delhi was president 
of the Khilafat Conference while the ex-oonvict Fazl-ul-Hassan Hasrat 
Mohani presided over the meeting of the Muslim League. The Sub- 
jects Committee of the former passed a resolution to declare “ inde- 
pendence without foreign control ”, but a somewhat similar resolution 
was thrown out by the Subjects Committee of the Muslim League, 
while the resolution was also ruled out of order at the Khilafat Con- 
ference by the President. For this act Hakim Ajmal Khan was 
subjected to such bitter criticism that he left the Pandal. 

At this Conference the most important resolutions passed were 
the following : — ■ 

{a) “ As the British Government is not prepared to do justice 
over the Khilafat and Jazirat-uLArab questions in spite of 
all efiorts of Indians that are humanly possible, but on 
the other hand is carrying on its intrigues in order to 
destroy the prestige of the Khilafate, and wffiereas the re- 
pression under cover of so-called law and justice is growing 
more day by day and the peaceful Volunteer Corps have been 
declared unlawful in order to stop the Khilafat movement 
by unlawful means, and wffiereas the best representatives 
of the nation and even the respected Ulemas are being 
imprisoned and public and private meetings are forcibly 
stopped and whereas the question of religious freedom has 
no respect in the eye of the Government as is apparent 
from the Karachi resolution and practical experience shows 
that the method of demanding and safeguarding rights 

N 
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adopted by the Khilafut Committee is right and it is 
necessary to go further under the present circumstances^ 
this Conference, therefore, calls upon all the Muslims of 
and above the age of 18 to forthwith join the Khilafat 
Volunteer Corps and to carry on the proposed duties per- 
taining to religion and country conjointly with the National 
Volunteer Goi’ps and prepare themselves for going to jail 
and to suffer other punishments. 

{b) '' For the success of the Khilafat cause and to obtain Swaraj 
and justice for the Punjab the Central Khilafat Committee 
will issue instructions from time to time regarding civil 
disobedience. Instructions to hold public and private 
meetings in contravention of orders prohibiting tliein should 
be issued to begin civil disobedience simultaneously if the 
Provincial or Central Khilafat Committees are satisfied that 
there will be no likelihood of breach of peace.” 

Besolutions were also passed urging Muhammadans to collect 
funds for Angora, congratulating the Ali Brothers on their imprison- 
ment and Kemal Pasha on his successes, and expressing allegiance 
to the Khalifa. 

In speeches made at this meeting Muhammadans were called upon 
to prepare to resort to civil disobedience in conjunction with the 
Congress, and united action with the Congress had very strong sup* 
porters in Hakim Ajmal Klian and Dr. Ansari. 

105, Hasrat Mohani's Presidential Speech. — ^In his prosidontial 
.address to the Muslim League, Hasrat Mohani admiticid that the 
League had done nothing independently as a Muslirii political organi- 
sation for some years, as the attention of the Mussalmans had been 
devoted to the Khilafat question which had been taken up by the 
Central Khilafat Committee. He suggested a change in the constitu- 
tion of the League to permit the enrolment and election of members 
on the lines of the Congress in order to make the institution more 
representative and efficient in the future. Shotxld a new compact 
between the League and the Congress come into existence the latter 
should not arrive at an understanding regarding Swaraj so long as 
the Khilafat question remained unsettled. Without complete inde- 
pendence the Khilafat question could not be settled. In case of 
complete independence the apprehensions that the Hindu majority 
will predominate or that the Mussalmans will join a foreign Muslim 
invader will disappear by having a republic on the lines of the United 
States of America. The majority of Mussalmans in the Punjab, Bengal 
and Assam will equalise the majority of Hindus in Madras, U. P. 
and Bombay, He dwelt at length on the necessity of declaring 
independence and urged the audience to ask Mahatma Gandhi, who 
was present there, to do this with effect from 1st January 1922. 

As regards non-violence he said that should Martial Law be 
declared there would be onlv two alternatives left, either to give up 
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the programme or to face bullets. In the latter event violence was 
the natural and religious course to adopt in self-defence and they 
would have to resort to guerilla warfare. 

As regards the Khilafat question he said Mussalmans would not 
be satisfied until the Turks had regained Smyrna and Thrace, the 
freedom of the Straits, complete control of . Constantinople and 
finances, the suzerainty of the Khalifa over the Jazirat-ul-Arab com- 
prising Mesopotamia, Palestine and Syria and the right to maintain 
an Army. The British mandate with respect to Muslim countries 
should be withdrawn and the inhabitants should be left free to do 
anything they like as regards their future connection with Turkey. 

It was at the session of the All-India National Congress, which 
was held at the same time and place, that the volunteer pledge was 
altered so as to set a time-limit on the policy of non-violence."^ 
Gandhi explained that it was entirely in deference to the wishes of 
Shaukat Ali that the pledge was changed so as to make volunteers 
declare their belief that as India is circumstanced, non-violence 
alone can help 

A chronological account of the chief activities of the Khilafat 
agitators during 1921 has been given above and it is now necessary 
to consider the effects of their efiorts. There can be little doubt that 
'but for Gandhi’s advocacy of peaceful methods, outbreaks of violence 
by fanatical Muhammadans would have been much more common 
than they were, for the Khilafat leaders themselves were by no means 
peacefully inclined. As it was, several instances of violence occurred 
as the result of Khilafat agitation, by far the most serious being, of 
course, the Moplah rebellion which has been dealt with already. 

Tor the rest it is exceedingly difficult to distin^ish at this period 
between the fruits of the Non-co-operation and Khilafat agitations, 
and since the common effect of these has been the subject of Chapter 
III of the History of the Non-co-operation Movement, it is necessary 
here to touch only upon the direct results of the Khilafat Movement. 

106, Kational University, Aligarh. — ^In pursuance of the scheme 
of Non-co-operation the Ali Brothers tried, in January 1920, to 
induce the Trustees of the Muhammadan Anglo -Oriental College, 
Aligarh, to give up the Government grant-in-aid and to sever connec- 
tion with Government. Failing in this, a rival institution, called the 
National Muslim University, was set up near the old College with the 
object of weaning away students from the latter. Hakim Ajmal Khan 
of Delhi and Haji Musa Khan of Aligarh were elected President and 
Secretary respectively of a Foundation Committee, and Ulemas were 
appointed to prepare a new curriculum, with theology as a compulsory 
subject. Muhammad Ali was appointed to be the first Principal, 
but as his attention was chiefly devoted to carrying on the Khilafat 
agitation, he relinquished this post and was replaced by Abdul Majid 
Khawaja, Barrister-at-Daw, Aligarh. Towards the end of 1920, it 
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*Part I, paragraph 64. 
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'^ras reported that English games were considered haram and that the 
students (who numbered about 130) were drilling regularly. Students 
from the National University attended the Nagpur Congress in Decern- 
her 1920, and, early in the following year, it was learnt that some of 
them were in communication with Indians in the llarbiya College 
in Kabul. It was , reported that students were being sent out for 
propaganda purposes and those coming from the North-West Frontier 
Province had been selected to go to Afghanistan — thei*e to get into 
touch with the different anti -British elements. By the middle of 
May, students had been distributed for propaganda in the various 
provinces in India in the following numbers: — ^22 to the Punjab, 17 to 
Bombay, 16 to the N.-W. F. Provinces, 14 to the United Provinces, 
11 to Oudh, 7 each to Bihar, Madras, Central Provinces and Sind, 
«ind 1 to Delhi. 

In July it was announced that the University would affiliate 
National Schools in every province in India. 

In October there were only 62 students in the University and the 
Principal pressed the Central Khilafat Committee for financial aid. 
He stated that in accordance vrith Gandhi’s proposal, a factory for 
hand-spinning and weaving had been started in the University and 
that cheap Wiaddar would shortly be available for sale. He also said 
that 200 students were engaged in propaganda work, and he concluded 
by remarking that the College was in debt to the extent of Its. 6,000. 

107. Collection of Funds. — It is difficult to arrive at an accurate 
estimate of the funds collected and utilised for Khilafat agitation. 
From some records of the Central Khilafat Committee seized in a 
search in November it appeared that a balance of five lakhs of rupees 
was in hand, but it was believed that the method of keeping the 
accounts left much to be desired. There had been numerous com- 
plaints of misappropriation of funds and, as an interesting example 
of the way these complaints were met, the following extract from a 
Central Khilafat Committee leaflet published in June is cited: — 

‘‘ Some people complain that their contributions never reach 
Smyrna, but from the religious point of view the donor 
has done his duty as soon as he has made his contribution, 
and he will acquire merit with God whether the money 
. reaches its proper destination or not.” 

Contributions were also received from Muhammadans in various 
parts of the world such as South Africa and Madagascar, and one 
donation from Johannesburg amounted to £1,700. According to a 
press report H. E. H. the Nizam of Hyderabad also contributed 
•towards the Smyrna Fund, and it is believed that at the instance of 
Hakim Ajmal Khan of Delhi some other Euling Princes also subscribed 
on condition that their names were not published. Early in the year, 
Mr. Chotani had issued an appeal for £50,000 for relief of distress in 
Smyrna, and £10,000 were reported to have been sent during March 
and April. In June the Central Khilafat Committee had sent £8,000 
for relief of distress in Turkey, and in the following month the 
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Tribune stated that in all £25,000 and 5,000 blankets had been 
sent frona India for Turkish relief. 

Various methods were devised to collect funds from the masses 
and one of the most pernicious of these was the issue of Khilafat 
notes of various denominations which purported to be repayable when 
Swaraj was attained. These notes and others like them were freely 
used by unscrupulous persons to swindle the ignorant. 

108. IQiilafat Volunteers. — ^The call for Khilafat volunteers met 
with considerable response during 1921 and a regular volunteer corps 
was formed in the United Provinces early in that year, followed by 
similar organisations in other parts of the country. It is impossible 
to give any accurate figures as to the number of these volunteers, 
but 5,000 at one time were said to have existed in the United Pro- 
vinces where recruitment seems to have been more successful than 
elsewhere. The volunteers recruited were almost invariably low-class- 
individuals wdio, in several places, were equipped with uniforms. On 
occasions they were drilled and they were in evidence with drawn 
swords at meetings in Saharanpur. Proposals w^ero also made to 
recruit volunteers for Angora to fight for Kemal Pasha’s Army, and 
in September some 25 were enrolled for this purpose at Dacca, in 
Eastern Bengal, and w^ere drilled regularly. 

Ostensibly Khilafat volunteers were warned to be non-violent, but 
these warnings were often qualified with references to the success of 
violent revolution in other countries. For example, in April, Muham- 
mad Ali, while addressing the Madras Presidency Volunteer Corps, 
after urging the necessity of passive methods, referred to the success 
achieved by the Irish people in their struggle for independence which, 
he said, was due to the splendid organisation of the Irish Volunteer 
Corps. Shortly afterwards a very large crowd of Khilafatists 
obstructed the Police search of nhe Khilafat Committee Office in 
Madras with the result that the search had to be postponed, and sub- 
sequently was conducted under the protection of armed police. At 
the end of the year Muhammadan volunteers in Madras were 
apparently aspiring to usurp the functions of the Police, for it was 
proposed to divide the City into areas, similar to Police divisions, each 
wdth its own stafi of volunteers. 

As mentioned in Part I, Chapter III, volunteer associations and 
political meetings were declared illegal in most parts of India during 
the latter part of 1921, and these orders were frequently disobeyed 
both by the Non-eo-operators and the Khilafatists. The latter also 
often evaded the law by raising political issues at mosques or at 
meetings ostensibly assembled for religious purposes. 

Demonstrations by EKilafat volunteers led to violence in many 
parts of the country, but it is difficult generally to distinguish between 
their activities and responsibilities and those of the Non-co-operation 
volunteers. It is sufficient to say that during the year 1921 the 
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Khilafat and the Non-co-operation Movements reached their jieniilis 
and the volunteer organisations of both flourished. 

109. The Muhammadan masses affected. — In many parts nf India 
the masses were deeply effected, with the result that they constantly 
came into conflict with the authorities. Moderate Muhammadan 
opinion, while refusing to be entirely curried away by the agitation, 
undoubtedly felt deeply the troubles of the Khalifa and, in an article 
written from Paris on the 8th of November, His Highness the Aga 
Khan, whose loyalty is unquestioned, wrote as follows: — 

I urge that the least possible basis of a- permanent settlement is 
’ to restore to Turkey immediately and fully her sovereign 
rights in Anatolia and Asia Slinor. The next imperative 
necessity is that the Turks should receive back their 
capital of Constantinople. A matter of even greater import- 
ance and interest to all Muhammadans of all sects is that 
the Sultan Khalifa should be freed from the scared^N veiled 
bondage in which he is detained. The Turks must be given 
the opportunity of developing a free national State. Tliis 
is the only possible solution of the problem. The dangers 
in the East will not be removed until the Turkish question 
is settled on the lines I have indicated and T would add 
that the unrest among the Mussalmans of India is likely 
to continue until justice is done.’’ 



CHAPTBE V. 


The Agitation continues until Kemal Pasha deposes the 

Khalifa, 1922. 

110. Agitation flourishes. — ^The year 1922 opened with Non-co- 
operation and Khilafat agitation flourishing all over India, and in many 
places both organisations were recruiting volunteers rapidly with the 
expressed intention of disobeying the orders promulgated by Local 
O-overnments declaring volunteer associations illegal. In addition, 
preparations were being made at several places, partictilarly at 
Bardoli, to indulge in mass civil disobedience, and the immediate 
resort to this was only postponed in order to see the outcome of the 
negotiations between political leaders and Government at the proposed 
Bound Table Conference.'** 

111. Manifesto regarding the Turkish Peace Terms. — ^In addition to 
the enrolment of numerous volunteers, Muhammadans were being 
induced to become Khilafat members. Propagandists throughout the 
country were busy impressing upon them the necessity of a very 
strenuous effort in order to weight the scales in favour of Turkey, in 
the event of a re-adjustment of the control of lands in the Turkish 
sphere of influence consequent on the successful war being waged by 
Kemal Pasha against the Greeks in Asia Minor. Early in the year, 
a lengthy manifesto was published over the signatures of Chotani, 
Ajmal Khan, Ansari, Syed Mahmud and A. H. S. Khatri which sum- 
med up the terms which ithe signatories thought that the Allies were 
likely to force upon Turkey and defined the Muhammadan attitude as 
follows : — 

*Tt is now the duty of Indian Muslims to make their voices 
heard and to warn the Powers that only the complete 
acceptance of the Khilafat demands by the Nations of 
Europe will satisfy the Islamic people of Europe, Asia 
and Africa. Let not English, Erench, Italian or Greek 
statesmen imagine that they can deceive the world of 
Islam again as -f-hey have deceived us so often before. 
If they desire a peace of friendship with the world of 
Islam they must express their desire by genuine actions 
and not by mere high-sounding professions. Eor we fear 
that the spirit of exploitation of land-hunger, which in 
the last fifty years has moved Europe to despoil the 
Turkish Empire by open or secret means, by unjust wars 
of aggression or covert intrigues and secret agreements 
is not yet dead. We fear that England’s change of heart 
is bred only of expediency. We fear that under cover 
of a sudden friendship for Turkey, England will seek to 
retain her hold over the Holy Places of the Eaith hoping 


*Fart I, paragraphs 52 and 53. 
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that a display of generosity towards Iho Turks in the 
matter of the homelands of the I'urkish nation will in- 
duce them and all ihe Islamic ]>eoples to acquiesce in 
this. If such indeed is England’s hope let her speedily 
be undeceived. Tine world of Islam has grown wise in 
adversity. We are no longer easily duped by specious 
pretences. Turkey and the Khalifa, of Islam have too 
often been betrayed by European Powers for us to trust 
in their good faith to-day. Only by genuijie actions can 
Europe again win the friendship of the Islamic world. 
The settlement with Turkey must include the release of 
the Jazirat-ul-Arab from all suggestion of control by a 
non-Muslim Power and the Khalifa’s authority over the 
administrations of the Holy Places must he recognised. 
It must include the complete independence of the 
Khalifa in his own capital. It must include the grant- 
ing to the Muslims of Syria, of Palestine, of Iraq, and 
of Egypt the common right of do term in at ion. No other 
statement will bring peace. These are the otily terms 
on which Islam can with self-respect admit the Powers 
to friendship. If these terms nrv refused to-day they 
will be oUcred to-morrow, since Trutli must prevail, and 
the Eedcration of the Islamic peoples of the world grows 
stronger every day. Eel the recent speech of His 
Majesty the Amir of Afghanistan warn the Powers of 
Europe that in sympathy Islam is oiu^ a?id undivided 
as it is in the Faith. Muslims dcannnd only freedom for 
Islam — freedom to devt^lop the civil isiition and the 
culture wo know to be tme and beautiful. This fre^odom 
is our God-given right and wc can be content wiih no- 
thing less. Islamic civilisation cannot ch^velop and thrive 
if it is in bondage, even if the* bonds arc <‘al1ed ^Man- 
dates. 

‘‘To the Muslims of India we workers iheti in the Khilafat 
cause, appeal that they show an unshaken front. Our 
Hindu brothers arc with us in our struggle. Their ntun- 
bers give us confidence in our strength and Ihey are our 
brothers in all truth for the Holy Qui*an t<'*achcB that 
the friends of the Faith are our brothers. In all man- 
kind it is only enemies of the Faith who are not brothers 
to true Muslims. Our Hindu brothers arc doubly so for 
they love our country as we do, the country is their 
as well as our's to love. And they suffer with us and for 
us in the common cause Indians have made to win 
freedom by non-violent Nomco-operation . Together we 
will win Swaraj — a Swaraj that will enable us to secure 
justice for Islam. Our enemies seek daily to divide us 
but let us not fear their intrigues. Wo have given final 
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proof of our brotherhood in that the hluslims have loyally 
accepted the dictatorship of that great saint and thinker — 
Mahatma Gandhi — ^in our struggle for freedom. Hence 
forth Hindu-Muslim unity will prevail. We Muslims are 
called the Army of the Paithful the world over. At this 
crisis in the history of Islam let us merit the descrip- 
tion. Let us remain the Faithful in thought, word and 
deed, faithful to our cause, to our country, to the leader 
we have chosen — Mahatma Gandhi. Though the Powers 
of Europe may seek to deceive us again in the matter of 
the Khilafat claims, let us have no doubt but that truth 
will prevail. Making our voice heard and our demands 
knowm, let us work loyally for freedom and Swaraj 
through non-violent Non-co-operation. Let us above all 
remain the Army of the Faithful, India’s Muslims have 
achieved and suffered a great deal for the Faith. Perhaps 
they believe their suffering has been in vain. But the 
truth is that through suffering they have grown stronger 
far than formerly. And much more remains to be done 
— much more must be suffered — ^befoi'e we win complete 
victory — complete freedom for Islam and India. The 
immediate work before us is that we must — 

(1) Collect fifty lakhs for the Angora Fund. 

(2) Be prepared to fill the gaols of British India when our 
Dictator Mahatma Gandhi bids us. 

(3) Preserve non-violence at all costs beemxse success de- 

pends on this. 

(4) Preserve inviolate the sacred spirit of Hindu-Muslim 
unity. 

(5) And last but not least follow Mahatma Gandhi un- 
flinchingly. ” 

112. Efforts to maintain enthusiasm. — On these lines the agitation 
continued, and strenuous efforts were made to collect subscriptions 
for the Angora Fund in tlie course of which very objectionable speeches 
were made by agitators all over the country. The. Allies were fre- 
quently falsely accused of having desecrated the. Holy Places, and 
although H. E. the Viceroy and the Secretary of State for India 
sympathised with, and endeavoured to alleviate Muslim anxiety, yet 
they were not exempted from the objectionable criticism 
levelled at the British Government generally. Every w'ord 
and action of a- Bi’itish official was misinterj^reted and misre- 
presented, and the most outrageous allegations were made against 
Government servants. During this period Bi Amma, the mother 
of the Ali Brothers, came to notice, and it became fashion- 
able to invite her to preside over Muhammadan meetings. At about 
the same time, according to the Paisa Ahhbar of Lahore, placards^ 
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bearing the words, “Service in the Police and the Army is haram** 
were tied to the collars of stray dogs in that city. The proscribed 
fatwcii or copies differing from it but little, were discovered in various 
places and strenuous efforts were made to tamper with the military 
and the Police. The Police being scattered about all over the country, 
in isolated places, were, of course, very exposed to attack and, in a 
few instances, officers and men succumbed and tendei-ed their resig- 
nations. 

113. Central Khilafat Committee meet at Bombay, January 
1922 .— A meeting of the Central Ivhilafat Committee was held at 
Bombay on the 12th and 13th of Januaiw at which the following 
•office-bearers for 1922 w^ere elected: — 

President and Treasurer — Seth Chotani. 

Vice-Presidents — ^Haldm Ajmal Khan and Abul Kalam Azad. 

Maulana Shaukat Ali, Mr. Yakub Khan and Dr. Kitchlew' were 
re-elected Honorary Secretaries, but as they were in jail, Mr. Khatri, 
Dr. Ansari and Dr. Syed Mahmud were elected as additional Honorary 
Secretaries. A wwking committee consisting of the following mem- 
bers in addition to Mahatma Gandhi was formed: — 

Maulana Hasi*at Mohani, Maulana Abdul Majid of Budaun, 
Maulana Syed Sulaiman Nadvi, Maulana Azad Subhani 
and Seth Haji Abdullah Haroon. 

The following resolutions were adopted: — 

(1) “In view of the present situation, the working committee in 
additiozi to powers already vested in it regarding the 
supervision and management, is empowered to exercise 
in urgent cases all powers that are exercised by the Cen- 
tral Khilafat Committee in accordance wdth its consti- 
tution; and decisions of the Working Committee shall 
hold good until they are amended or altered by the Cen- 
tral Khilafat Committee. But by virtue of this resolu- 
tion Working Committee shall not be entitled to change 
the ainis and objects or means thereof of the Central 
Khilafat Committee or to make any settlement regarding 
the Khilafate, Jazirat-ul-Arab and the Holy Places of 
Islam without the sanction of the Central Khilafat 
Committee. 

(2) This Committee, while expressing deep sympathy and 
Islamic brotherhood for their brethren of Egypt in their 
struggle for complete independence, declares that having 
regard to the principles put forward by European Pewrers, 
particularly England, before the world during the war, 
the inhabitants of Egypt are perfectly justified in their 
struggle for complete independence of their country; 
and that the British occupation of Egypt is the result 
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of the same unjust and aggressive policy as has been 
adopted by the British Government towards other Isla- 
mic countries, Further in view of the fact that Egypt 
is specially connected with the Middle East, complete 
preservation of Khilafate, Jazirat-ul-Arab and the Holy 
Places of Islam is impossible unless Egypt is free from 
non-Muslim control or influence and comes under full 
control of the people of Egypt. This Committee assures 
their brethren of Egypt that the Mussalmans of India 
fully symj^athise within them in their struggle for com- 
plete independence. 

114. Abul Kalam Azad*s views on the truce. — In the following 
month, Abul Kalam Azad was convicted for making seditious speeches 
in Calcutta and was sentenced to a year’s rigorous imprisonment. 
The Amnia Ba^ar Patrika at about the same time published a 
statement jDurporting to have been made by him, giving his views 
on the terms of truce,” the concluding portion of which reads as 
follows : — 

”As regards the truce I am of opinion that unless the following 
terms are agreed upon no truce is possible: — 

(1) Khilafat demands should be fulfilled by the Imperial Gov- 

ernment or at least guaranteed. They are four in num- 
ber: — 

(a) English mandate and domination over Mesopotamia 

should cease to exist in the real sense, and should be 
left completel^^ to the people themselves. 

(b) Palestine also to be left to the Christians, Jews and 
Muslims of that territory who may settle teims of in- 
dependence with the Turks. 

(c) All restrictions should be removed from the Ottoman 

Government and its capital — Constantinople. 

(d) Turkish rule should be recognised over Thrace, Smyrna 
and the whole of Asia Minor which the Turks have 
tpvken back and are still fighting for with the help of 
their sword. 

(2) All the Khilafat and Sw^araj prisoners should be xmeondi- 

tionally released. 

(3) All the repressive laws introduced during the last two years 

should be abolished. 

(4) A conference should sit to discuss Swaraj.” 

115. Enthusiasm maintained. — ^At this period excitement was par- 
ticularly intense in the Presidencies of Madras, where it had probably 
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been stimulated by the Moplah rising, and Bombay, where BardoH 
was being prepared for civil disobedience, while the rest of India was 
subjected to the most pernicious propaganda which was particularly 
virulent in Bengal. The most outrageous statements were made re- 
garding the alleged desecration of the Holy Places, and the British 
were painted as a people without morals of any kind. Orders under 
section 144 C. P. C, served on agitators were ignored and the people 
were frequently urged to withhold the chaukidari tax. Agitators 
througliout India generally had very little regard for tlie truth, but in 
Bengal thej? appear to have had none at all, and the note of dissent 
to Non-co-operation which had in the past been sounded by moderate 
Muhammadans in that Province was completely stilled. The only 
vocal opposition to Non-co-operation on the part of Muhammadans 
came from Peshawar, where, in the middle of Febi’uary, a meeting of 
the Anjuman-i-Ahmadia condemned it as being diametrically oi)posed 
to the Quran which insisted on loyalty to the government established 
by the law of the land. 

116. Funds. — The immediate object of most of the meetings held 
at this period was the collection of funds with which to assist the- 
Turks in Asia Minor. On the 1st of February the Bomhaif Chronicle 
published a statement of accounts of the Central Khilafat Com- 
mittee, purporting to have been audited, which showed that the total 
receipts from all sources during the year 1920 amounted to 
Bs. 6,43,766-1-4 and the total expenditure under various heads to 
Bs. 4,73,688-5-8, leaving a balance of Bs. 1,70,077-11-8. During 1921, 
the total receipts were shown as amounting to Es. 20,99,789-4-5 and 
the balance of the 31st of December 1921 as Bs. 9,28,480-3-2. The 
accounts also showed that Bs. 5,34,857-13-10 and Bs. 3,75,231-3-9 
had been remitted to Smyrna and Angora respectively. 

117. The Bardoli Besolution February 1922. — -Thu agitation was 
evei-y where flourishing when the massacre of the Police occurred at 
Chauri Chaura in Febriiar>^ 1922. As a result of this outrage Gandhi, 
at Bardoli, decided to postpone mass civil disobedience. 

The Bardoli resolution, by taking the sting out of the Non-co-opera- 
tion agitation, had of course an immediate effect on the Khilafat IMove- 
ment *which, as already shown, was dependent to a vor^" extent 

on Congress support. As was natural the loading Muhammadan 
extremists had been far less impressed by GandhCs non-violent pro- 
gramme than were his co-religionists, and they had accepted it merely 
in order to attain the Hindu support which they considered was essen- 
tial to the success of their agitation. Wlien Gandhi and his Congress 
followers withdrev^ from their forw^ard programme, their Muhaxnma- 
d^ allies were extremely disappointed and almost immediately signs of 
indu-Muslim friction appeared, for the Muhammadan public began 
to realise that t hey had been utilised merely to further the Hindu aim 

*Part I, paragraph 78 et seq. 
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^of Swaraj for India, and that tlieir own grievances, including the 
Khilafat question, had been pushed into the background. This feeling 
was shared by their leaders, who, ho^wever, realised the necessity of 
concealing it in order to maintain at least a semblance of the much- 
desired Hindu-Muslim unity. 

118. All-India Khilafat Conference, Delhi, February 1922. — The 

All-India Khilafat Conference which assembled at Delhi on the 25th 
and 26tb of February 1922 under the presidency of Ghoitani, was 
faced with this situation and they attempted to solve the difficulty by 
passing the following resolutions: — 

(1) To continue non-violent Non-co-operation which is the only 

right means in India for the attainment of Khilafat 
demands. 

(2) To enlist volunteers and revise their lists, and to recruit one 

lakh of members for Khilafat purjioses in three months. 

(3) To advise Muhammadans to work under the Congress orga- 

nisations in all matters concerning the politics of the 
country, and to fix the following lines of action for itself, 
so that resolutions such as that of Bardoli should have 
no effect on the Khilafat movement and also there should 
remain no danger of a split between Congress and Khila- 
fat woi’kers — thus keeping Hindu-Muhaminaclan unity 
intact : — 

(i) Collection of Angora Fund. 

(ii) Enlistment of Khilafat members. 

(iii) Boycott of British goods. 

(iv) To establish relations with the Muhammadans of other 

countries and to try to unite them. 

(v) If possible, to revive hijrat after consulting Mustafa 

Kemal Pasha and after proper organisation and a full 
consideration of facilities and difficulties. 

The leading Muhammadan extremists endeavoured to maintain the 
agitation and as an example of their pi'opaganda at this time the fol- 
lowing extract frotn the Bombay Chronicle dated the 4th of March 
regarding the subsidies paid hj the British to the King of the Hedjaz 
and the Sultan of Nejd is quoted: — 

"'India’s Muslims have no two opinions about the King of Hed- 
jaz for certain obvious reasons and do not hold this 
gentleman in very great respect or esteem. The infor- 
mation that he has been receiving a salary of d625,000 
will not enhance the Sharif’s reputation nor will it bolster 
up the fictiion of independent Muslim control of .the 
Holy Places. India’s Muslims are now virtually assured 
that the Sharif has virtually sold the independence of 

*In the Punjab, at this time, a common joke was that Swaraj meant Swah 
(ashes) for the Muhammadans and Raj for the Hindus. 
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Muslim control over the Sacred Slirines for a total pay- 
ment of £1,200,000. To the Christian capitalist's view 
the price is doubtless a high one. To the Muslim view 
it is ridiculously low to tempt a Muslim. All the wealth 
in the world could not buy the independence of Islam 
(of which independence Islamic control over Sacred 
Shrines is a symbol) from a good Muslim. The King 
of the Hedjaz to-day is no more indt^pondent than a 
Muslim Nawab in India." 

119. Ulemas Conference, Ajmere, March 1922. — On the uth of 

March an Ulemas Conference assembled ait Ajmere at which Abdul 
Bari made a violent speech which excited the axidience, but the 
resolutions passed by the Conference were in favour of non-violence 
and supported the resolutions passed by the meeling of the All-India 
Congress Committee at Delhi confirming the Bardoli resolution. Sub- 
sequently it was reported that Gandhi had visited Ajmere with the 
object of censuring Abdul Bari for his speech, the effect of which the 
latter then watered down by issuing the following manifesto which 
was reproduced in the Tribune on the 12th of March : — 

"I had agreed with Mahatma Gandhi that until I bc^come hope- 
less of the success of the non-violent Non-co-operation 
movement, I would not do anything against it openly or 
secretly. Proceedings of the Bardoli and Dtlhi meetings 
had depressed me and I said so in my speeches. I have 
now met Gandliiji and he has fully satisfied mo that fur- 
ther efforts on our part can make the movemont a suc- 
cess. Under these circumstances it is the duty of the 
public strictly to abstain from violence in every shape 
or form. I am determined to continue preaching non- 
violence, so long as I am convinced of success of the 
pacific movement, as I have already made it quite 
clear in my speeches." 

Another example of the nature of the prt>pagHndu then employed 
by Khilafat agitators is given in the following extract of a speech made 
by a Wahabi at Dinajpur in Bengal in which he said: — 

‘‘The people of India are being treated like bullocks by the 
English and are being laid with yokes on their shoulders. 
Now, if the yoke be thrown off and a rush made at the 
white-skin dogs, they would be done for. Even 
pricking with needles by thirty crores of Hindus and 
Muhammadans would make it impossible for the British 
to stay in India, so I would advise the people of India to 
wake up." 

120. HfCects of the Bardoli resolutions on the B^hilafat Movement. 

—Although there was no immediate cessation of the efforts of Khilafat 
agitators subsequent to the Bardoli resolutions, yet the reaction which 
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had taken place in the Non-co-operation campaign had the effect of 
damping enthusiasm for the Khilafat cause. In spite of efforts to sup- 
press it, indications of Hindu-hfuslim friction were increasingly visible, 
and the Civil and Military Gazette in the middle of March published 
a telegram received from Calcutta, purporting to set out Hasrat 
Mohani’s grievances against Mr. Gandhi. It enquired why Gandhi 
liimself had not been axTested, and claimed that, although the propor- 
tion of Hindus to Muhammadans in India was four to one, yet ninefby- 
five per cent, of those who had gone to jail in connection with the 
agitation were Muhammadans. Hasraf Mohani afterwards repudiated 
this statement and his confreres endeavoured to ease the situation, 
but they were torn between the desire to denounce Gandhi for letting 
them down and the anxiety to retain Hindu support. A letter- 
published in the Leader in the middle of March by Kidwai is quoted 
as showing how they expressed themselves: — 

'‘It is a great pity that most of the Indian Muslims notwith- 
standing their remarkable after-w'ar sacrifice and enthu- 
siasm for the cause, have yet failed to understand the 
full import of the Khilafat question. The key to the 
question is that it is an international question first and 
foremost, and, being, Islamic, can in no case be confined 
within the Himalayan boundaries. It cannot be sur- 
prising if Mr. Gandhi and other Hindu leaders fail to 
understand the international significance of Islam, but it 
seems that many Muslim followers of Mr. Gandhi have 
also lost sight of the special characteristic of Islam and 
closed their eyes to the ever-changing European in- 
fluences which, and which alone, have thrust this ques- 
tion upon us and which we can never ignore. 

"It is the duty of the Indian Muslims to have a well-organised 
and powerful delegation of statesmen in Europe to watch 
all the European moves against Islam and the Khilafate. 
It was fortunate that the greatest living statesman of 
India was in Europe and I say once more from personal 
knowledge that the Aga Khan has done more for the 
Turkish cause than any other Indian Muslim. The 
Angoz’a Turks and the Constantinople Turks both recog- 
nise this fact. But the Indian Muslims as a body have 
failed to strengthen the hands of His Highness and now 
it so happens that he also is in India although continu- 
ing his most valuable services to the cause. Now the 
Khilafat question has once more come to a head. The 
Eoreign Minister for Angora as ^vell as Izzat Pasha from 
Constantinople have come to Erance, Indian Muslims- 
should lose no time in sending at least four men as their 
representatives. These four men should be H. H. the 
Aga Khan, Seth Chotani, Mr. Moazam Ali as the Secre- 
tary and Mr. Jinnah as the spokesman of the delegation.. 
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Even if the delegation can serve no other purpose it can 
act as a liaison between the Turks and the Indians and 
betw^een the two parties of the Turks themselves. It so 
happens that the Palestine delegation is also in Europe 
and needs help and advice from Indian Muslims. 

'"'I cannot but help reminding Mr. Gandhi that his programme 
of removing untouchability or picketing liquor shops or 
boycotting Councils and Universities or even of wearing 
nothing but khaddar cannot have tlie slightest ch^ect on 
the Khilafat question. The idea of converting all Indian 
Muslims to ej?unist beliefs may he a vei'v good method 
of solving the Khilafat question for India, but fortunately 
for Islam it is not practicable. 

*‘As an old Indian ‘Nationalist’ of the ‘extreme’ wing I can 
say this without being misunderstood that the most 
urgent question for India to-day is the Khilafat question. 
That is the danger point and Hindus and Muslims should 
both unitedly attend to the solution of that question first 
and when a calm atmosphere is obtained Indians of 
different shades of political and religious views should 
meet in a conference to draw up a constructive and 
definite scheme for Swaraj. 

“If the goal of Indians is really w'hat was put forward by the 
Ahmedabad Congress then it should be attained by con- 
stitutional methods.’' 

121. Manifesto by Ajmal Elian and Ansari. — The Bombay, Ghro- 
micle dated the 20th March published a manifesto issued by Hakim 
,Ajmal Khan and Dr. Ansari mentioning the demands of 'the Indian 
Mussalmans, which fell under the following heads: — 

(1) The Turkish portion of the Ottoman Empire, comprising 

Thrace, with Adrianople, Constantinople and the whole 
of Anatolia, including Smyrna, should be restored to 
Turkey, with full sovereign rights without any financial, 
economic, military or naval control, and without the capi- 
tulations. 

(2) The Arabic-speaking portions of the Ottoman Empire com- 

prising Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia and Hedjaz, 
should be given full independence without any non- 
Muslim control, provided that the suzerainty of the 
Sultan is maintained over the Holy Places of Islam. 

The message stated that these demands represented the irreducible 
“minimum, based on the religious commandments of Islam: — 

“The Government of India have only aimed at a partial fulfil- 
ment of our demands. It must, therefore, be made 
clear that we will go on with our efforts unabated, until 
we have achieved the irreducible minimum. But let us 
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hope that the justice of our cause may still convince the 
British representatives of the righteousness of our claims 
as it has already done in the ease of France and Italy/* 

» 122. The views of the C. K. C. — The Bombay Chronicle dated 
the 21st March published the following statement issued by the Cen- 
tral Khilafat Committee of India: — 

‘'While endorsing fully the statement issued by our brothers 
Hakim Ajmal Khan and Dr. Ansari regarding the irre- 
ducible minimum of Indian Muslims' demands in respect 
of the Khilafate, we would briefly emphasise the follow- 
ing considerations: — 

(1) The independence of the region known as the Jazirat-ul- 

Arab must be complete without the least semblance of 
suspicion of non-Muslim control. Thus mandates, pro- 
tectorates, and garrisons to guard non-Muslim interests 
are ruled out. Nor must the Muslim rulers of this 
territory be in receipt of subsidies in any shape or form 
if these entail territorial or other obligations to the 
payers of the subsidies, which obligations conflict with 
a State’s complete independence. Further, the inde- 
pendent Muslim authoidties in this region must acknow- 
ledge the Sultan-Khalifa as their temporal and spiri- 
tual overlord, as is obligatory on all Muslim rulers. 

(2) Thrace and Smyrna, being homelands of the Turkish 

people, must be restored unconditionally to the Turks. 
No species or semblance of financial, territorial or 
military control by the Allies or any single non-Turk 
Power can be acquiesced in by Indian Muslims. 
Turkey must be an independent nation and not another 
Egypt. 

(3) It follows from the above that the Straits must remain 

a Turkish region and independent. Without this the 
Sultan-Khalifa cannot be considered an independent 
sovereign and his people cannot remain secure from 
fear of attack. 

(4) Constantinople and Adrianople must be evacuated before 

the Turks are asked to sign a new peace treaty. Any 
treaty signed while troops garrison these towns must 
be suspected by Muslims, since Muslim suspicions are 
now growing that Britain desires to retain permanently 
her commanding and ruling position in Constantinople 
the Straits Area, Irak, etc." 

These statements of the conditions required to satisfy Indian 
Muslims and such agitation as occurred at this period were called 
forth by the necessity of keeping up the pressure during the Near 
Fast Conference which assembled at Paris in March 1922, where the 
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revision of the Turkish peace terms, in the light of the result of the 
hostilities between Kemal Pasha and the Greeks, came up for dis- 
cussion. 

123. Post Bardoli Activities. — ^Affcer the Bardoli resolutions there 
was very little volunteer activity, but it had not entirely ceased. For 
example, at Ludhiana Muhammadan volunteers re-introduced the 
picketing of liquor shops and Muhammadan volunteers were very 
active on the 6th of March in Peshawar on the occasion of the visit 
to that city by H. P. H. the Prince of Wales. By vigorous i^icketing 
they managed to effect a complete hartal and prosxDective spectators 
were driven away, aggressive insults were offered to military and civil 
pensioners and several acts of hooliganism occunred. Both in Pesha- 
war and Kohat at about this time brothels were also picket ted and 
intending visitors were rigidly excluded. 

Apart from these manifestations, however, Indian Muhammadans 
awaited the result of the Near East Conference, and extremist leaders 
began to fear that their agitation womld die out if Kemal Pasha accept- 
ed the proposals made to him. This fear was appai'ent in a joint 
letter issued at this time by the Secretaries of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress and Khilafat Committees to their subordinate bodies, from 
which the following is quoted: — 

*‘We wish to make it abundantly clear that Khilafate is un- 
attainable without Swaraj and that Swaraj without 
Khilafate would be weak, inglorious and transient. We 
wish to point out that the problem of the Khilafate cannot 
be solved without the deliverance of the Jazirat-ul-Arab 
from non-Muslim control and if Mustapha 
Kemal is compelled to accept a treaty which abandons 
Jazirat-ul-Arab, our struggle for religious freedom will 
still continue and Khilafate can then alone be saved by 
the attainment of Swaraj. 

124, Central Khilafat Working Committee meet — Bombay, March 

1922 . — ^The Central Khilafat Working Committee met at Bombay on 
the 26th and 27th of March 1922, under the presidency of Chotani, 
■and Maiilana Abdul Majid was elected vice-president of the Central 
Khilafat Committee in the place of Abdul Kalam Azad,*^ while Mr. 
Moazzam Ali was appointed Secretary vice Dr. Mahmud who had also 
been arrested. The following resolutions were passed: — 

(1) Eulogising the services of Mr. Gandhi and congratulating 
the people of India on the perfect peace 
and order preserved after Mr. Gandhi ^s arrest, 
and^ expressing gratification that this atmosphere 
of perfect calmness clearly shows that the whole country 
has not only carried out Mahatmaji’s wishes, but has 
also brought nearer the goal of success by acting upon 
the programme of non-violence.*' 

*In jail, vide paragraph 114. 
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^(2) Appreciating the valuable services of Dr. Mahmud, congra- 
tulating him on his arrest and emphatically declaring 
that in spite of the arrest and incarceration of five secre- 
taries of the Central Khilafat Committee, one after an- 
other, the ‘‘Committee and the Indian Mussalmans are 
fully determined to continue their struggle with accele- 
rated speed for the honour and integrity of the Khilafate 
and the Jazirat-ul-Arab/' 

,(3) “This meeting considers the circumstances which have com- 
pelled Mr. Montagu to resign, owing to his having openly 
helped the Khilafat cause, as a clear proof of the hostile 
attitude of the British Cabinet towards the Khilafate anch 
emphatically declares that not only the British Cabinet 
has utterly disregarded the solemn deliberate pledges 
made to the Indian Mussalmans during the war regarding 
the Khilafate and the Holy Places of Islam, but also the 
attitude of the Prim^ Minister and the statement of Dord 
Curzon have proved that the British Cabinet is not pre- 
pared to pay any heed with the least sense of justice and 
fair play, even to those imperfect demands of the 
Indian Mussalmans regarding the Khilafate and the Holy 
Places which have been placed by the Government of 
India and Mr. Montagu, and therefore, the British Cabi- 
net is solely responsible for any disastrous consequences 
that are likely to arise * * * 

f(4) “Khilafat Committees and Khilafat workers should carry out 
the constructive programme of Kon-co-operation vigor- 
ously so that the following items of the programme be 
complete by the 31st May 1922, and the hands of the 
Central Khilafat Committee be strengthened to advance 
the steps and adopt further measures for the suc- 
cess of the movement ; — 

‘{a) To enlist at least one crore of Khilafat members and orga- 
nise Khilafat Committees in all the towns and villages 
throughout the country, 

(h) To preach and popularise the use of Khaddar and boycott 
of all foreign cloth. 

(c) To revise and organise Khilafat Volunteers Corps so that 

only those people may be enrolled as volunteers who 
believe in the programme of non-violent Non-co-opera- 
tion in word and deed and follow the principles of 
Shariat in practice. 

(d) To introduce religious and national education indepen- 

dent of Government control. 

{e) To induce the Mussalmans to settle their litigation in 
accordance with the commandments of Shariat and to 
make arrangements for that. 

o 2 
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(/) !For the success of the Khilafat cause to devise all legiti* 
mate means for promoting unity among Hindus, Sikhs,. 
Parsees and other nationalities of India for the attain- 
ment of Swaraj. 

(g) All Provincial Khilafat Committees should be instructed 
to send in their weekly or monthly reports regularly on 
the above to the Central Khilafat Office, Bombay.*" 

125. The Near East Conference. — ^In spite of the efforts of their 
leaders, the mass of Indian Muhammadans declined to respond to 
agitation until they had heard the result of the Near East Conference. 
As already indicated, it was the fixed determination of extremist leaders 
of all denominations to endeavour to maintain the agitation irrespec- 
tive of any concessions which might be granted to the Turks. When 
therefore the result of the Conference was published, although it 
greatly mitigated the Turkish Peace Terms ratified at Sevres, it was 
at once denounced as inadequate. The Central Khilafat Committee 
protested against the clauses of the Near East proposals as being at 
direct variance with Muslim religious aspirations, with the British 
Premier's pledge to Indian Muslims, and with the promise made by 
the Alhes during the War. The same attitude was taken up by the 
Congress leaders, and the Hindu on the 31st of March published 
the following summary: — 

(1) The demilitarization of the Straits zone threatens the 
national security of Turkey leaving her open to attack by 
any future enemy. 

(2) Gallipoli and Thrace including Adrianople are predominantly 
Muslim in population and ownership of soil, and Greece 
has no vestige of claim to consideration as regards the 
possession of this territory. In the case of Gallipoli its 
assignment to the Greeks, which is absolutely inadmissible 
and incompatible with benevolent designs towai’ds Turkey, 
is regarded by all Muslims as a direct menace to the safety 
of the Turkish capital and the seat of Khilafate and a seed 
of fi:^ture wars. The City of Adrianople possesses many 
Muslim shrines held in great veneration by Muslims all 
over the world and Greece has no claim to its possession. 
Historically the city is Turkish and is moreover, a frontier 
city, the possession of which by the Greeks will allow them 
to threaten the security of Constantinople and the Turkish 
Empire, similarly in the case of Smyrna the semi-inter- 
nationalisation of this port and city threatens the safety 
of the whole of Turkish Asia Minor. Muslims cannot allow 
the possibility of the tragedy of bombardment of Alexandria 
being repeated in Smyrna. The internationalisation of 
Smyrna and the assignment of Adrianople to Greece can 
only be regarded as needlessly affording opportunities for 
further successful aggression against Turkey on the part 
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of her enemies. Smyrna is a ISIuslim City, there are many 
Islamic associations and shrines here also, while the special 
regime provided for the port by the Near East Conference 
proposals fetters Turkish independence in the matter ol 
the control of customs and trade passing through the 
greatest mart in Asia Minor and one of the cheap ports of 
the Ottoman Empire. The internationalisation of Smyrna 
would gratuitously sow the seed of future invasion of Asia 
Minor and endanger the safety of Turkey in Asia and the 
Ottoman State. 

(8) The suggested ratification of the capitulations imposed by 
the Sevres Treaty cripples and enslaves Turkey financially 
and conflicts with the conception of Turkey as an Indepen- 
dent State. 

" (4) The specific restoration of the legal rights of the iUiilafate of 
Muslims over the Holy Places, pledged by England to the 
Muslim world, is ignored. Beligious obligations compel 
Muslims to insist on this point. 

(6) The freedom of Jazirat-ul-Arab, namely, Syria, Irak, Mesopo- 
^ tamia, Palestine and Arabia from non-Muslim domination 
and control is likewise not provided for in accordance with 
England's pledges to the Islamic world. This is a i^eligious 
obligation on which there can be no compromise. 

(6) Proposals referred to in items, 1, 2, 8 and 4 above are in direct 
variance with the British Premier's historic pledge of 
January 1918 given to the Muslims of India and the world 
regarding complete independence of Turkish homelands. 

Thus the demilitarization of the Straits zone constitutes a 
standing menace to the Turkish capital and nation * 
* * * 

Inspite of the efforts of the leaders, however, India remained com- 
paratively peaceful at this period as was usual during the fast in the 
month of Bamzan which coincided with May, in 1922. 

126. Working Body of the O. K. O. meet at Bombay, May 1922, — 

In May 1922, Hasrat Mohani was arrested and again convicted for 
sedition, and was sentenced to two years' rigorous imprisonment for 
violent speeches made at the time of the Ahmedabad Congress.* 

The Working Body of the Central Khilafat Committee met at 
Bombay on the 14th of May and elected Pandit Motilal Nehru as a 
member in the place of Hasrat Mohani, and resolved to deduct ten 
per cent, from all subscriptions collected for Angora and Smyrna to 
meet Khilafat expenses in India. Mr. Chotani, as president of the 
Oentral Khilafat Committee, issued a statement to the press saying 
that the Muslims of India viewed \vith alarm what appe,ared ,to be 
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an attempt on the part of the British Cabinet and Government to 
prejudice the Near East settlement in favour of the Greeks. He added 
that in order to secure a real enquiry tending to a reconciliation 
between the East and West, the Imperial Government should — 

(1) Authorise immediately the publication of the report of the 

Inter-Allied Commission of Inquiry into Greek atrocities 
in Smyrna. 

(2) Set the deep suspicion of the Muslims at rest by a convincing 

refutation of the charges of phil-hellenism brought against 
it by Mr. Montagu. 

(3) Appoint Muslim delegates in equal number with the Christian 

representations on the Commission of Inquiry. 

(4) Appoint a delegate or delegates chosen by the Central 

Khilafat Committee to represent the Indian public (not 
the Government of India) at the Inquiry. 

(6) Give definite pledges to the Kemalists and to the world of 
Islam that the Inquiry is not made with the purpose of 
spying out the Kemalists’ strength and position. 

(6) Extend the scope of the Inquiry as demanded by France and 

members of the British Parliament to include atrocities 
committed by the Greeks on Muslims in Turkish territory. 

(7) Forbid the negotiation by Greeks of a loan in Britain until 

the Inquiry is concluded and further, until a Near East 
settlement has been arrived at and agreed to by the Turks 
and the Greeks. 

He went on to say that only on these conditions being fulfilled, 
would Muslims cease to suspect ithe British Government of assisting 
the Greeks in their criminal designs on Muslim territory, life and 
property, and he added that if the British Government were disposed 
(to do justice to Turkey and to conciliate Islam they should first reveal 
the truth about the Grecian outrages in Asia Minor before proceeding 
to enquire into allegations against the Turks. At this time allegations 
and counter-allegations of atrocities in the war area in the Near Bast 
were- common and in May the Council of the All-India Muslim League 
protested against an announcement made by Mr. Chamberlain in 
Parliament, regarding a change of attitude towards Angora in conse- 
quence of the massacre and deportation of Greeks. The Council ex- 
pressed alarm at the propaganda surreptitiously carried on in the 
interests of Greece and warned Government that the encouragement 
of this propaganda would be detrimental to the interests of the Empire 
of which Muhammadans form such a large proportion. The Council 
Government of deliberately suppressing the publication - 
reports regarding atrocities by the Greeks in Asia Minor and 
added that if the British Government continued to proceed in this ' 

^ the Muslim League and 

Khilafat Conference should be held to consider the situation 
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' 127. Joint Committee Meeting, Iiucltoow, June 1922. — ^In the 

middle of 1922 the question of the revival of civil disobedience was 
prominent in extremist circles and this led to the appointment of the 
Civil Disobedience Enquir^^ Committee.*^ A joint meeting of the 
Working Committees of the Jamiat-ul-Ulema and, the Central Ehilafat 
Committee was held in Lucknow on the 6th of June at which the 
following resolutions were passed: — 

(1) That a general meeting of the Congress, Khilafat and the 

Jamiat-ul-XJlerna should determine the question of the 
light of private defence of personal honour and faith in the 
light of the principle of non-violence, as a retaliatory 
measure in the event of attack by Government on religion, 
life and honour of individuals working for the national 
cause. 

(2) That a Committee be appointed, which, with a view to the 

boycott of British goods and British business, should 
report as to what British goods should be boycotted in addi- 
tion to piece-goods, and what means could be adopted to 
injure British trade and business. 

(3) This Committee should also consider the question of effective 

boycott of British manufacture and British capitalism in 
other eastern countries besides India. 

(4) This Committee should also consider the question of establish- 

ing trade and economic relations with eastern countries. 

(5) The joint meeting of the Working Committees of the Jamiat- 

ul-XJlema and the Khilafat expressed its opinion about the 
question of Swaraj that, in view of the real benefit and in 
obedience to the opinion of the country and nation, it is 
essential that it should be defined in one manner only, t.a., 
complete independence, and recommended to the Indian 
National Congress to consider it in this light and to fix 
complete independence as the real meaning of Swaraj as 
soon as possible. 

(6) That the question of high prices of foodstuffs be considered 

and measures be adopted to reduce the prices. 

At about the same time Mr. Y. J. Patel was elected as a member 
of the Central Khilafat Committee vice Gandhi who had been 
arrested and convicted in March.! 

128. O. K. C. meet at Lucknow, June 1922 — The Central Khilafat 
Committee met at Lucknow on the 7th, 8th and 9th of June and the 
question of retaliation to acts of oppression on the part of Government 
were considered. The majority of the members present appeared to 
be in favour of permitting retaliation in all cases, but ultimately it 
was decided, in view of the religious intricacies involved, to appoint 
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a committee of 12 persons including Ulemas to report on the follow- 
ing question: — 

As the question of determining the point where non-violence 
should end and violence begin, is of grave importance and 
most intricate, it is, therefore, necessary that a committee 
of the following persons be appointed to report on this 
matter in view of the religious injunctions, conditions in 
the country, and the Khilafat programme.” 

The personnel of this committee was: — 

1. Maulvi Kifayatullah, President, Jamiat-ul- Ulema. 

2. Maulvi Abdul Qadir, Vice-President, Jamiat-ul-Ulema. 

3. Maulana Abdul Majid. 

4. Maulana Sulaiman Nadvi. 

5. Maulana Salamatullah. 

6. Maulana Azad Subhani. 

7. Hakim Ajmal Khan. 

8. Dr. Ansari. 

9. Tassadduk Ahmad Khan Sherwani. 

10. Maulvi Abdul Qadir of Kasur. 

11. Pandit Motilal Nehru. 

12. Maulana Habeeb-ur-Bahman of Deoband. 

The question of civil disobedience was also discussed and it was 
clear that the majority were in favour of adopting this step irrespective 
of the decision of the Congress on the subject. However, after Ajmal 
Khan had pointed out that Muslims alone would not be able to carry 
on the ” war ”, the following resolution moved by Abdul Majid was 
passed: — 

” Whereas our demands regarding the Khilafate, as well as other 
national demands have not been conceded until now and 
the attitude of the British Cabinets towards the Khilafat 
question has consistently been hostile and further, whereas 
divers kinds of repression and oppression arc being practiced 
to suppress and kill the movement for achieving the 
aforesaid object, especially at a time when on our part 
we have absolutely abstained from having recourse to any 
kind of aggressive activity and as a consequence the 
country appears to be inclined to resort to some efiEeetive 
plan of action, therefore in view of the popular inclination 
of the country the Committee is of opinion that civil dis- 
obedience at least is unavoidably necessary. 
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Por this purpose, therefore, the Committee desires all the pro- 
vincial Khilafat Committees to put forth their utmost efiEorfcs 
to complete the Khilafat constructive programme by 15th 
of August 1922 when the Central Khilafat Committee will 
after considering the situation deckle upon civil disobe- 
dience. 

This meeting further resolves that a number of persons to be 
selected by the Working Committee should tour the 
country with the Congress deputation and submit their 
report of enquiry on or before the aforesaid date.*' 

The Committee went on to issue a number of instructions to Pro- 
vincial workers as to how to carry on the Khilafat Movement. 

At the conclusion of the proceedings the following resolution was 
passed : — 

In 1920 the Khilafat deputation requested the British Cabinet 
and the British public to send an enquiry committee to 
enquire into the atrocities committed in Anatolia, but the 
British Cabinet returned no reply to it. To-day the 
British Cabinet is showing great activity in bringing about 
the appointment of such a committee to enquire into 
Turkish ati'ocities which clearly shows its bad intention 
and interested propaganda. This committee places its 
condemnation of the tactics of British Cabinet on record." 

In June Mr. Chotani as President of the Central Khilafat Com- 
mittee nominated the following Muhammadans to co-operate with 
and accompany the Congress Civil Disobedience Enquiry Committee 
.and to submit a report to the Central Khilafat Committee: — 

(1) Maulana Abdul Majid of Budaun, Vice-President, Central 

Khilafat Committee. 

(2) Maulana Syed Sulaiman Nadvi, Member of the Khilafat 

Working Committee. 

(3) Maulana Abdul Qadir Sahib of Kasur, Member, Khilafat 

Working Committee. 

(4) Tassaduq Ahmed Khan Sherwani of Aligarh. 

(6) Moazzam Ali, Secretary, Central Khilafat Committee, and 

(6) Zahoor Ahmed, in charge of propaganda and publicity. 

129. Indications of Hindu-Moslem friction — ^In addition to indi- 
cations of Hindu-Muslim friction which has already been referred to 
there was at this period, z.c., the middle of 1922, considerable dissen- 
.sion within Khilafat organisations themselves, due chiefly to allegations 
of misappropriation of funds. Also a good deal of discussion 
•occurred with respect to the attitude which the Khilafat Committee 
should maintain towards the Congress and the fear was frequently 
expressed that the former organisation was subordinating itself 
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to the 'latter. This matter came up frequently and the discussion it 
caused was manifested in the repeated quarrels which occurred at this 
period over the question of cow killing. 

In the middle of June a letter written by Abdul Bari of Lucknow 
to Chotani in Bombay came to light’ confidentially. Extracts of this 
letter are given below : — 

I consider it very necessary to tell you certain things * 

* * The goal before us is to give protection to the 

Turks and there are only two ways of doing this. Firstly, 
we should compel those who help the Greeks, to give up 
giving help by changing their opinion or by force, and 
secondly to give so much strength to Mustapha Kemal that 
he may defeat the Greeks and their su])porters. I \mdorstand 
that Muslims of India have not got the power to strengthen 
the hands of Angox’a.. A small amount is not enough to 
give them sujfficient strength. * * 

If money we are sending to the Turks were utilised for our 
requirements (in India) it would give us sufficient strength 
to be of some use to the Turks. * 

’'By means of Non-co-operation we cannot pi*cvont the 
Allies from giving help to the Greeks, -x* * 

So far no impression has been created on the Allies. * 
As far as I caii make out the Non-co-operation 
movement is dying down. Many people think the same 
thing. The Non-co-operation movement may be allowed 
to go on as it will be of some use in future, but there is 
this fear also that civil disobedience may devi‘lop into a 
suicidal policy and that Non-co-operation may become a 
theory only as has happened before now. Under these 
circumstances if the Tiu’ks got support by the co-operation 
of the co-operators and non-co-operutors I do not see any 
harm. * * * opportunity has arisen 

to bring round the Sharif of Mecca and the Amir Feisul. 
Their relations with the Turks should be made pleasant 
* I have exchanged views with the Sharif on 

this subject and I hope to bring about a settlement.*' 

The writer then pointed out that %vhile weakness in the Khilafat 
organisation would be harmful to the Khilafat cause, yet the aloofness 
of the Muslims from .the Congress would be even more harmful. 

** Hindus will succeed in attaining Swaraj and that Swaraj 
will not be in any way beneficial to us. Malaviya 
by his cleverness is usurping the position (of Gandhi) 
but Muslims have no faith in him nor can they 
have as they had in Gandhi ^ic sje He 

Let us see whether we have still to cling to this movement 
(non-violent Non-co-operation) or some other way is found 
out of the difficulty. In my opinion it would be far more 
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beneficial if the Muslims improve their own status, Indian? 
Muslims in India, Arabs in Arabia, Afghans in Afghanistan 
and Turks in Turkey. They should then unite. Tor the 
present whatever concessions could be obtained for the* 
Turks they should be obtained, but we should not ruin 
ourselves for their sake. The condition of the Arabs should- 
be improved so that the Arabian peninsular may remain 
safe from foreign aggression.'' 

The letter concluded: — 

“ After the imprisonment of Muhammad Ali hliadi was put on,, 
after the arrest of Gandhi charlzha was used and after the 
arrest of Tazal Hussain (Hasrat Mohani) use of mill-made 
cloth was given up. Such courses will bring no result." 

130. Bind Elhilafat Conference, July 1922 — ^A Khiiafat Conference 
was held in Sind on the 7th of July at w^hich Marmaduke Pickthall 
presided. He said: — " When I remember what it was two years ago, 
at the time when the terms of the iniquitous Treaty of Sevres were 
first announced it seems to me that a miracle has been wrought in 
our favour in these two years. When I left England in September 
1920, public opinion was strongly anti-Turkish. * 

Think of the situation then and of the situation as it is to-day 
^ * To-day, in England there is a great volume of public 

opinion favourable to the Turkish claims. A considerable section of 
the press is on our side, thanks — ^Ict us give thanks where thanks are 
due — ^thanks very largely to the efforts of Mr. Montagu as representa- 
tive in England of the Government of India." * 

The speaker then said that Italy, though a little jealous of Trance,, 
in her Angora Treaty had definitely adopted a pro-Muslim policy. 
In Germany, Austria and Hungary there was strong pro-Turldslv 
sentiment and Russia w'as in close alliance with Angora 
" I do not want you in India to think, because the little ruling clique 
hr England sides with Greece for its own unmentionable reasons,. 
England as a nation sides with Greece. It is quite the opposite and 
the ruling clique are perfectly aware that the position has changed 
since 1919 and that they can no longer do as they like in the Near. 
East without the risk of angering their own electors * 

Now. let us turn to the situation in India. I know* there are some 
people w'ho think it wTong for Muslims to accept the leadership of 
a Hindu. But I think that a Hindu saint who lives upon the higher 
plane is a better guide for JMuslims than a Muslim sinner who lives 
upon the lower plane, for upon the higher plane here is but one law 
for Muslim, Hindu, Christian, Jew or any man and that law is the 
divine law revealed in the Q titan- esh^ Sharif ". 

131. O. K. O. and Jamiat-ul-XTlema meet at Bombay, July 1922. — 

On the 18th of July the Central Khilafat Committee met at Bombay ’ 
and an acrimonious discussion ensued as to w^hether the Angora Tund! 
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-could be utilised for any pui-pose other than Angora. Ultimately, 
on it being pointed out that the balance in the Angora and Smyrna 
Punds was then about sixteen lakhs of rupees, while the 'balance in 
the Khilafat was only a few thousands, it was decided to transfer one 
lakh from the Angora Fund to the Khilafat and to send ten lakhs 
•to Angora. 

A meeting of the Jamiat-ul-Ulema was held in Bombay on the 
26th of July at which it was resolved to ask the Central" Khilafat 
Committee not to side too strongly with the anti-cow-killers and not 
to go to the length of rescuing cows brought for sacrifice, as this 
would be interference with religion. 


132. Farther indication ol Hinda-SCoelem Friction. — Although the 
Jamiat-xil-Ulema confined itself to recommendations for leniency 
as to cow killing, individual Muhammadan extremists were less 
restrained. In August Bashir Ahmed Khan, the President of the 
Anjuman-i-Islamia at Gurdaspur in an open letter to AJinal Khan, 
definitely stated that the Hindus were the bitterest enemies of Turkey 
and accused them of having waited for centuries for the destruction 
■of Islam in India. He went on to point out how they had managed 
to overthrow the ascendancy of Muslims in this country by occupying 
almost exclusively all posts in the public services, commerce, railways 
and municipal administrations, and he voiced his belief that thev 
had no regard for the terms of the Lucknow Pact. He added 
that the agitation up to this stage had merely had the effect 
of increasmg robbery and dacoity and stated that in his opinion 
.®./ u . combining with Hindus in order to start 

civil disobedience against the existing Government was fatuous. At 
about the same time Mushir Hassan Kidwai, writing to Chotani, said. 
In the heads of our brothers no other thing except charlcha comes 
May the ^rse of God be on this charlcha and the question of untouch- 
ables. Writing to Dr. Ansari, he said, “ If such coldness is shown 
towards the Khilafate I will shortly raise a standard of revolt against 
Committee and the Congress. Even if the Hindus do 
not stand by us we would not give up the Khilafate. * * * 

If m future any Khilafat work is to be done a conference mav be held 
or the se^ices of the Muslim League or Jamiat-nl-Ulema-i-Hind 

attainment of Swaraj, National Education 
Xe Confess Muslims should work with Hindus in 

temporarily revives.-The lack o! response tg the 
^tation was the cause of this despondency among the leaders. 

i^umerous pernicious speeches made 

Cl little result and it was not untfi 

TViia of that year that the excitement was rekindled. 

Siti^?litweer,“r *0 internal propaganda, but to strained 

relations between Great Britain and the Angora Government, During 
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September and October, Kenial Pasha was clinching his vichDry over 
the Greeks and his success brought into prominence the question of 
the continued occupation of Constantinople by the Allies. In this 
matter Great Britain took up a stronger line than did either Prance 
or Italy and for some little time her relations with the Angora Govern- 
ment were in a critical condition. The news of Kemal Pasha’s success 
coupled with Turco-British friction to some extent revived Muslim 
enthusiasm for the Khilafat cause and numerous meetings were held 
throughout the country at which these matters were discussed. The 
agitation at this peidod, howevd!!*, never approached the heights it had 
reached in the preceding year. 

At about the same time Chotani was the subject of consider-- 
able criticism for his administration of the Angora Pund, and 
allegations, that he had diverted some of it to his own x)£‘^sonal 
account, were lent colour by the fact that about 17 lakhs were in 
hand at the end of July which he had failed to remit to Angora. 
Abdul Bari wrote to him urging him to remit the money in order to 
allay public anxiety and added that the lack of confidence in their 
leaders was the only thing which prevented Muhammadans, whose 
feelings were running high^ from subscribing further funds. One- 
manifestation of the excitement at this period was the revival of the 
proposal to despatch an Angora Begion from India to assist Kernel 
Pasha, but, beyond protestations from various directions of willingness 
to serve, little materialised. 

The possibility of war between Britain and Turkey revived the 
interest in the Mntafiqa Fatwa, and, Muhammad Sajjad, vice Amir- 
i-Shariaf, Bihar, who for some time past had been a very active anti- 
British propagandist, wrote to Chotani urging its amplification. He 
pointed out that the Mutafiqa Fatwa of the Jamiat-ul-Ulema confined 
.itself to general terms and he pressed for a fresh fatwa on the follow- 
ing lines to be promulgated and distributed among the troops : — 

(1) The lives, properties and honour of Muslims are sacred and 

to harm them in any w’’ay is a great sin and all the more- 
so if it is done in the service of infidels and Christians. 

(2) To kill a Muslim intentionally is a sin which is equal to 

Kufr (infidelism) and the Idller will be consigned to hell 
for ever. 

(3) It is haram (forbidden) to kill a non-Muslim without sufficient 

reason and, therefore, to kill, injure or dishonour brother 
Indians, though they may be non-Muslims, is also haram, 

(4) Service, under the present circumstances, in all the Indian 

Army is haram and therefore all those vrho are in the 
Army should give up service or firmly refuse to oppose and 
kill Muslims and Hindus. 

(5) A Muslim soldier who may be killed for disobeying such orders 

will be Shahid (martyr) and will gain eternal bliss. 
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(6) Hindus should also issue similar injunctions in accordance with 

their religion. 

(7) All monies advanced to Governnieiit on Joan should be 

immediately withdrawn. 

By the middle of October the settlement cd‘ the Near East question 
had considerably eased the situation, but it was at once apparent 
that the Khilafat agitators were determined to carry on their agita- 
tion regardless of any reasonable step^ which were taken to propitiate 
them. 

134. O. K. 0- meet at Delhi, October 1922. — A meetiiig qf the Cen- 
tral Khilafat Committee was* hejd at Delhi on the 17ih to the 19th 
October at which it was apparent that the feeling against Chotfini* 
ran exceedingly high, and further excitement was caused by tlie cir- 
culation among the delegates of a poster printed in Bombay accusing 
Khatri of using Khilafat funds for the purposes of satisfying his un- 
natural passions- At this meeting the subjc^cts of the more im])ortant 
'resolutions were as follows : — 

(1) Presentation of a sword of honour anti two aeroplanes to 

. Kemai Pasha. 

(2) The internationalisation of the Straits is dtdrimental io the 

freedom of the Khilafate. 

(3) Despatch of a deputation to the Hccljnz to study the present 

situation in Arabia. 

<4) Proposal to send an Indian Khilafat Dep\itation headed by 

Hakim Ajmal Khan to the coming Near East Conference. 

(6) Proposal to invite representations of all Musliua countries in 
. the world to the forthcoming All-India Khilafat Conference 

at Gaya in December. 

The meeting further resolved that the imited struggle of Muslims 
•of the world was to continue until Mesopotamia, Ihdestine, lledjaz, . 
Yemen and Syria are completely free, and it described the treaty 
concluded with the “so-called Government of Iraq*' as absolutely un- 
acceptable to Indian Muslims on the ground that Mesopotamia would 
not be free from British interference. The Committee went on to 
declare that they would continue their efforts until they had succeeded 
in removing this non-Muslim interference from the Holy Places. 

135. Kexnal Pasha deposes the Khalifa. — In spite of IIfs resolu- 
tion, the rekindled £ame diminished with the successful conclusion 
of Kemai Pasha s hostilities with the Greeks, and it was quenched 

^During the following year it was finally established that Chotani had diverted 
Anpra Funds to his own use, and he handed over to the O. K. C. two Saw 
Mills valued at 18 lakhs as compensation. From the trouble the C. K. C. 
-experienced in disposing of them, the valuation appears to have been fictitious. 
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very shortly afterwards by the deposition of the Sultan of Turkey, 
and abolition of the Khilafate in November 1922, by the Turldsh 
Nationalist Party headed by Kemal Pasha. 

Since the maintenance of the temporal power of the Khalifa was 
one oi the main objects of the Ehilafat agitation, this action, by a 
purely Muslim agency, completely took the wind out of the sails 
of the agitators. Of course, the cognate question remained, the 

freedom of the Holy Places from foreign influence and control, and 
an effort was made by the leaders to carry on the movement on this 
ground : but up to date this agitation has been confined to the irrecon- 
cilable extremists. 

The bulk of Indian Muhammadans, who place their religion before 
politics, have not yet recovered from the act of the viper whom they 
cherished in their bosoms and who rewarded them by removing their 
spiritual head. Their attention has, therefore, been mainly con- 
centrated on the purely religious aspect of the situation and endeavours 
were made to hold a conference of representatives of all Muslim 
nations to consider the question of the Khilafate and the rc-appoint- 
ment of a Khalifa. As yet, however, there are no indications oi this 
conference materializing. 

136. The end of the Khilafat Movement. — Spasmodic efforts 
to secure Muslim control of the Holy Places continued in 
1923 and 1924, but little resulted beyond the despatch of 
a delegation to the Pledjaz at the end of the latter year. 
The Delegation did not get beyond Jeddah owing to the hostilities 
which had then commenced between the Government of the Pledjaz 
.and Ibn Saud, and it seems to have confined itself mainly to deliver- 
ing the following statement of the Aims of the Indian Khilafal^ 
Oommittee to the Government of the Hedjaz : — 

1. To set up a lawful (i.a., in accordance with Shariat Daw) 

republican government in the Hedjaz which shall be 
independent internally and whose foreign policy shall be 
such as to satisfy the Muslim world and meet its views 
in regard to the complete and absolute independence of 
the country — an independence free from foreign influence, 
whether open or concealed. 

2. To call a Muslim Conference for the formation of this republic, 

in which there shall participate delegates from admittedly 
independent-minded Muslim societies in Muslim lands 
which are under domination, and representatives of the 
independent Muslim Governments, and delegates of the 
Hedjaz. 

S, Neither the Sharif nor his family to have any connection what- 
soever with this assembly or in any matter affecting the 
centralisation {sic) of the Hedjaz. 



4. To bring about general unity and religious brotherhood between 

the Arab rulers as the commands of Islam dictate, so that 
no room may be left for foreign greed, that the way may 
not be opened for strife to enter the country, that the 
shedding of innocent blood may be stopped, and that the 
Arabs may appear in perfect unity before the world and 
with united force against the enemy, 

5. Mecca to be the seat of the Conference, if circumstances 

permit. 

6. The Sultan of Nejd and the Imam Yahya to be entrusted with 

the task of assembling the delegates of the Arab Muslim 
rulers for the proposed Conference. 

7. To fix as early a date as possible for the Conference (it should 

be) before the expiry of the coming pilgrim season. The 
invitations to the Muslim World to be issued by Ibn Saud 
and the Imam Yahya and the TIedjaz people. 

8. Until the Conference has come to a final decision about the 

Hedjaz and the form of its government, the Hedjaz 
territories to be governed temporarily b 5 ' elected delegates 
of the people under the overlordship of Ibn Saud. 

Apart from this delegation, such Muhammadan agitation as was 
apparent subsequent to the deposition of the Khalifa, was confined 
almost entirely to internal afiairs. The Shuddhi and Sanghathan 
Movements and the increasing importance of the Hindu Mahasabha 
caused Indian Muslims to consider their position vh a vIh the Hindus. 
This resulted in the initiation of the Tabligh and Tanzim 
Movements, the objects of which are to gain converts to Islam and 
to prevent conversion from that religion. These organisations are 
mainly confined to Northern India and have not yet attained any great 
dimensions, but they serve to absorb such Muhammadan energy as 
exists, to the almost total exclusion of the Khilafat Movement. 
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(VkU preface.) 

Ilistori/ of fJie N 071-00-01)0 ration anil Khilafat Movetnenfs in Burma. 

So far as the Government of India* mean hy the Kon-co-operation movement, 
the movement which has extended to all the Provinces of India, is inseparably 
connected with the name of Gandhi, and has had a central India directorate, 
it may be said at once that that movement, as also the Khilafat movement, has 
had no independent history in Burma. Both movements have had their followers 
here, and their supporters have organized harfah^ and volunteers and public 
meetings of protest to commemorate and show sympathy w'ith events in India. 
But these supporters have without exception been Indians : their efforts have 
contributed an insignificant appanage to the Uvo movements in India : they 
have had among tliem no leader who has counted in either movement, or who 
has been of more than purely local influence. Their history is a pale and 
purely imitative reflection of the history of the movements in India ; its 
details in themselves are of no interest. They have, however, had this importance 
that they have provided patterns for the Burman movement proper to follow, and 
that their leaders have stimulated and advised the leaders of that movement. 

Burma is predominantly a Buddhist country : the woes of Islam make no 
appeal to it, and the Hindu doctrines on whicli much of Gandhi’s propaganda 
has been based are not understood. Burman leaders may occasionally pay 
lip-worship to Gandhi or the Ali Brothers, but it is generally only done in 
Indian company, or else fi'om a desire to link themselves up in name with 
movements whicli are making a noise in the world. Owing to the paucity of 
original political ideas among the Burman leaders, the extremist movement in 
Burma has largely followed the lines of the Non-co-operation movement in 
India. To some extent it has been aided by the dislike of government as such 
which belongs to the tradition.s of the people and is crystallised in the Buddhist 
doctrine which includes ‘‘ Government among the “ five evils.” This may 
explain why the movement has ‘‘ caught on ” with the mass of the people. 
On the other hand the ab.sence of a large unemployed intellige> 7 itia^ and the 
fact that almost any young man of ability can still find a career in Government 
service or in one of the professions has prevented the movement from obtaining 
any men of real ability for its leaders. 

The non-co-operation movement may he said to have started in Burma in 1920, 
and to have had its origin in the resentment which certain political leaders 
felt or professed to feel against the proposal, first made by Sir Beginald 
Craddock’s Government in 1918, to give Burma a reformed constitution wdiich 
was considered to be le.ss advanced than the constitution given to India, and also 
in the opposition which was organised for political purposes against the scheme 
for the constitution of a University in Rangoon. 

The stormy petrel of Burmese politics then, as before and since, was tiie 
Arakaiiese monk U Oktama, who has always been in active communication with 
Indian extremist politicians. And in its earlier manifestations the movement 
owed much to the encouragement received from Bernard Houghton, I.C.B. 
(retired), who was and still is a regular contributor to the Burmese Apolitical 
press. 

In Octobei' 1920 Swami Sliardha Nand came to Burma in connection, ostensibly, 
with the Arya Samaj movement. Political leaders in Burma were at the tim<'‘ 
of his visit in a decidedly susceptible state, and it is fairly certain that the 
tales which this Swami had to tell of the progre^ss of the Non-Co-operation 
movement in India fell on fertile soil. His visit coincided moreover wztli a 
period of industrial unrest which was marked by a series of strikes. And just 

* This history %va8 written at the request of the Government of India. ^ 



at this time the Rangoon Tramway Company put up its fares to the annoyance 
of the public, and a boycott w\as organised, which proved entirely and un- 
expectedly successful and forced the Company to lower its fares, Tlie success 
■of this boycott was probably largely responsible for the prominence which the 
boycott as a political weapon has since attained in the political history of the 
^Province. 

At a conference of branches of the Young Men^s Buddhist Association and 
kindred asscciations held at Prome at the end of October 1920 it -was decided 
that Burmans should not take part in the forthcoming elections for the Indian 
Council of State and the Legislative Assembly in view of the electoral rules 
not being acceptable to the Burmese people and on account of the delay in 
granting reforms to Burma/' 

As the result of this resolution a bitter campaign was waged against Maung 
Po Bye, a retired Extra Assistant Commissioner, who had refused to withdraw 
his candidature for the Council of State. 

At the beginning of Becember 1920 the College students and the boys of 
•certain schools in Rangoon went on strike. Their action was undoubtedly to 
a large extent the result of Swami Shardlaa Nand’s visit and exhortations, 
though nominally it was directed against the policy embodied in the University 
Bill. The strikers' cry was for a system of “ National Education/' 

This strike had not been in progress for a week when Colonel Wedgwood 
paid a five-days’ visit to Burma, and while ostensibly di.ssociating himself from 
the Non-co-operation movement, actually by the faintness of his discouragement 
of the movement and by his insinuations against the good faith of Oovtu’jnnent 
'Succeeded in adding much fuel to the flames. About this time, too, the Indian 
extremists were carrying all before them at the meeting of the Congress at 
Nagpur. At the end of December the General Council of the Y.M.B.A, 
resolved — 

(1) to remove Maung Po Bye from the Associniion; 

(2) to support the students’ boycott movement; and 

(3) to open ** National Schools.” 

In January 1921 the boycott of individuzils was pursued with great hitterne.ss, 
t-he chief sufferers being Maung Maung Sin of Mzindalay, w1k> had been elected 
to the Legislative Assembly, and Maung Po Sein, the well known actor, who had 
refused to give free performances for the benefit of school boys on strike. 

About this time an attempt was made to discourage the purchase of foreign 
goods, and the large European Department Stores of Rangoon felt the effect, 
though this particular movement was short-lived. 

In February 1921 it became known that there was a likelihood of Burma being 
granted the same measure of political reform as had been granted to India, 
and political Burma was split into two camps — those in favour of 4 icce]>ting 
•dyarchy, and those in favour of standing out for coinpleie Home Rule : a 
section of the latter led by U Oktama advocated “ complete independent'c/’ 
From this time onwards there was a continuous struggle between the dvarchists 
and the Home-Rulers for the control of the Y.M.B.A. and more particularlv of 
its funds. 

In March 1921 Oktama was arrested for sedition, and his trial, whicli was 
very protracted, brought into the held a number of other monk -politicians who 
ithrew their weight on to the side of the extremists. 

Oktama was convicted at the beginning of July and at a meeting of the 
Bxectutive Council of the G.C.B.A. (General Council of Burmese Associations, 
which had succeeded to the political activities of the Y.M.B.A.), resolutions 
were passed to the effect that as a pi'otest against the conviction' of Oktama 
a campaign of Non-co-operation should be inaugurated, British goods and institu- 
tions should be boycotted, and the Whyte Committee (the Committee which 
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"was to report to the Secretary of State on the details of the measure of dyarchy 
"to be granted to Burma), should also be boycotted. On the 14th and 16th August 
1921 a full meeting of the G.C.B.A., attended by a thousand delegates, was 
held, when it was resolved, though not ■without much ^discussion and some 
►opposition, that a Sub* Committee should be appointed to consider and suggest 
the various stages of the Non-co-operation programme, whether Non-co-operation 
should be adopted or not and if adopted to vrliat extent, and that, as a first step, 
foreign (excluding Indian) cloth should be boycotted and every one should refrain 
from liquor. Consideration of the proposal to boycott the Whyte Committee was 
►deferred. 

About this time the formation of village associations (athim) became very 
marked. Nominally temperance and the prevention of the slaughter of cattle 
were their objects, but it was foreseen that they would eventually be used for 
political j)iirposes. 

September 1921 was marked by considerable activity in the formation of 
associations of monks, and the Burmese Press discussed with gusto and enthusiasm 
the prospects of boycotts of all sorts. 

At a meeting of the G.O.B.A. held on 24th and 25th September 1921 the 
boycott of the Whyte Committee was definitely resolved. A proposal to boycott 
the visit of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales was discussed but a decision 
deferred. 

On the 21.st October 1921 the G.C.B.A. held a Conference at Mandalay whicli 
was attended by about 8,000 people and the extremists carried every thing 
before tlumi. It was decided to boycott British goods, the Whyte Commitlfe 
and all persons taking part in the reception to the Prince of Wales and ** to 
adopt non-c<i-opei*ation as far as possible where it does not effect the speedy 
rattainment of Home Rule.^* The words ‘‘within the Empire” were deleted 
from this last resolution. A resolution to boycott dyarchy was defeated, but 
only because the conference did not desire to commit itself to a definite course 
of action, one section being in favour of contesting the seats and then abstaining 
from attending the Council. At this conference a retired Deputy Inspector of 
Schools announced amid loud applause his intention of surrendering his A.T.M. 
(a Burmese decoration). ITiis is almost the only case in which a decoration 
has been surrendered, and the retired Deputy Inspector has long since repented 
his precipitancy. 

In November 1921 the Whyte Committet* held its sittings, wliich were 
picketed. No Burmese politicians, excepting one or twm staunch loyalists, gave 
►evidence before the Committee. 

Towards the end of the month the boycott raged -wdth increasing intensity, 
persons participating in preparations for the l^riuce’s visit being specially selected 
as victims. Early in December seven leading agitators were interned rinder 
the Defence of India Rules, in view of the growing inte-nsity of the agitation 
to secure a complete boycott of the visit and the likelihood of such agitation 
leading to violence, and other preventive action \vas taken. These measures 
produced a mai’ked effect and even led to the G.C.B.A. (in the enforced absence 
'of the more extreme of their leaders) opening iiegoiiations as to the conditions 
►on which the G.C.B.A. would be prepared to take part in the • reception to the 
Prince — which negotiations, however, broke down. The Prince came to Burma 
at the beginning of January 1922 and although the efforts of the boycotters 
resulted in His Royal Highness being given a far less wai'm and popular welcome 
than would otherwise have been the case, bis reception was far more cordial than 
it was in India and no untoward incident of any sort marred his visit. 

About this time proceedings vrere instituted under section 124a against a 
mo fuss'd pleader who had advocated non-payment, of revenue. Proceedings were 
subsequently withdrawn on receipt of an apology. 

There was a marked lull after the Prince’s visit, the comparative success of 
which had done much to discourage the extremists and to hearten the moderates. 

P 2 
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The introduction of the Anti-Boycott Bill in the Legislative Council excited far 
less opposition than might have been expected. ExtreniisI pvopagatiila con- 
tinued, the monks, as usual, being particularly violent* But the fbC>.B.A. was 
quiescent, probably because of dissensions among the leaders as to the {>oiicv to 
be adopted towards the constitutional reforms, tlie details of which were announced 
at the end of May. 

On the 17th and 18th June 1922 a momentous meeting of the O.fMbA. 
was held. Chit Hlaing then and still the titular leader of the <‘xtremists, who 
has, however, a penchant for going to ground when important th'cision.s ha\e 
to be taken, was unavoidably prevented from attending, and the chair was 
taken by U Ba Si, a moderate. On the first day a resolution was pas^-ed tliat 
affiliated members should take no part in the forthcoming elections for the new 
District Councils and Circle Boards which were about to bo brought, into being 
under the Rural Self-Government Act, 1921. Thi.s r('suUed in tin" re.Mgiiaf ion. 
announced on the second day, of eight members of the Kx<M.Mitive Council 
(including the Hon’ble XJ Maung Gyee and the HonHde U Pn, liow ^Ministers, 
XJ Ba Pe, M.L.C., now Deputy President of the Legislative Council, and 
Dr. Ba Yin, M.L.C., until recently President of the Corporation of Rangoon). 

This was followed by the issue of a manifesto by 21 of the leading Bunm*se- 
politicians strongly opposing the decision taken at this meeting. 

A further meeting of the G.C.B.A. was held on the 15th and 16th July which 
was attended by U Oktama, recently released from jail, who delivere<i a long 
address (written probably by one of his Indian friends), strongly opposing the* 
acceptance of dyarchy. The question of boycotting the Legislative Council was 
debated at great length, and at the conclusion of the discussion tin* chairinun 
(XJ. Ba Si), ignoring previous resolutions and amendments, pro|>osed us a 
compromise that as many seats as possible should be captured, but that the 
question of participation or non-participation in the proceedings of the (kiuncil 
should be deferred until next meeting, and declared the motion carried, 'rids 
decision was hotly challenged and the proceedings terminated in some di8orti4‘r. 


The “ 21 ” as the moderate party has since been popularly known, now 
began to make strenuous efforts in private to consolidate their pt)sitif>ii, and al a 
meeting of the Executive Council of the G.C.B.A. passed a resolution in fa sour 
of standing for election to the Council. Leadership of the extremists on the 
other hand, passed more and more into the hands of the younger nmnks who 
were conducting an active propaganda in the districts. 

On the 26th and 27tli August 1922 a meeting of tJui G.C.B.A. attt'iided 
by about 5,000 persons, of whom 1,000 were monks wa.s held under the auspices 
of Chit Hlaing, Maung Pu (of Tharrawaddy) and Tim Aung Gyaw— tlie three 
titular leaders of the Hlaing-Pu-Gyaw or extremist party. U Oktama dominated 
the meeting, and a resolution to boycott the Legislative Conxmil was carried 
without opposition. 


Endeavours were then made to e^ect a reconciliation llirough the medium 
of some of the older and more moderate monks, but the extremists wex'e in tiu 
mood for compromise. The premises of the G.C.B.A. were picketed by crowds 
of young monks. 


The “21 “ then convened a meeting of the G.C.B.A. on the 30th September. 
The meeting was attended chiefly by moderates. The proceedings lasted for 
three days. A motion to boycott the Legislative Council was defeated and 
re^lutions were passed advocating entrance into the reformed Council “ and 
agitation therein, in accordance with the maxidates of the G.C.B.A. so long 
and as far as the speedy attainment of Home Rule is not prejudiced thereby 
and the appointment of a Standing Committee of the G.C.B.A. to be known as the 
Reformed Coimnittee, and to consist of twenty members for the purpose of (a) 
choosing and nominating candidates for the Reformed Council, Uj) planning 
and conducting the electioneering campaign and (c) laying down rules to regulate 
the conduct of G.C.B.A. members in the reformed Legislative Council. Another 
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xesolution was passed giving full support io persons who had secured seats on 
the new Pistrict Coimeils and Circle Boards- 

The next meeting was the Animal Conference of the G.C.B.A. held on 
the Qth, 10th and 11th November under the auspices of the Hlaing-Pu-Gyaw 
party. The conference was attended by five or six thousand x^oople and presided 
o^or by Chit Blaiiig. The venerable Berne Saijudaw of Mandalay, President of 
the all Burma iSangha Sametgyis (Associations of monks) pledged the priesthood 
to support the lHaing-Pu-(ilyaw party. A vote of censure was passed on the 
‘*21'’ for illegally retaining the x\ssociat ion’s fnrnitiu'c, account books, etc. 
Hesolntions v.'er(‘ passed that associations ahiliated to the G.C.B.A. should^ form 
arbitration courts and committees to try civil suits and non-con gnizable criminal 
cases, and that a snii-cummittee should be axixiointcd at the next meeting of 
the G.C.B.A. for the encouragement of cotton weaving and spinning in every 
household. (It may be mentioned hero that these arbitration courts and the 
doctrine of salvation through hand spinning liave never caught on ” in Burma. 
In 1921 and 1922 a few "political eniliiisinsts wore homc-sxmn coats, but the 
Burman has far too keen an interest in dress for its own sake to take to hhnddar 
and probably not a single Burman has ever discarded his picturesque <jaung humuj 
for a Gandhi cap). 

On the motion of Maung Pu (of Tharrawaddy) a motion was passed for the 
apjiointment of a committee to find ways and means for the Wnnthfxnu athm?. 
(Nationalist societies) to hasten the grant of Home Rule by the boycott ol 
foreign goods, the boycott of the dyarchical Council (i.c., District Councils) and 
‘Circle Boards, and by means of National Education. 

The elections were held in the latter part of November and the ** 21 ” 
secured 28 out of 79 elected members. The Hlaing-Pu-C5yaw party stood 
entirely aloof and in some areas conducted a campaign of boycotting. There was, 
however, no actual intimidation. 

With the introduction of the reforms, the installation of the “ 21 ” party as 
the official opposition and the acceptance of office by two of its meml^ers, that 
party became definitely pledged to a policy of co-operation. And in this course 
they received the suppoi't of the great majority of the T^ttelligantsin of the 
country. Tliey had got as full a measure of reform as they had hoj^ed to get 
and a little bit over. Tlie Hlaing-Pu-Gyaw party, on the other hand, could count 
on the support of the large majority of the village folk, who were lured by dreams 
-of the restoration of the Burmese dynasty and the abolition of taxation, and with 
whom the names of TJ Oktama, Chit Hlaing and even Maung Pti (of Tharrawaddy) 
had a glamour which none of the ** 21 ” leaders bad succeeded in attaining. The 
party, therefore, now set themselves to consolidate their position in the distiucts 
and to organize Non-co-operation in the villages, and to this end their campaign 
became directed very largely against the authority of the Village Headman. 
Gradually there sprung up in the more advanced districts a net-woi‘k of village 
Wunthanu (ifhinfi with a definite anti-headman bias. Simulianeotisly the younger 
monks established local branches of the fiangha Samctgyi. And in spite of the 
Anti-boycott Act, social and religious boycotts continued to make things 
unpleasant for the supporters not only of Government but also of the 21.” 
About May 1923 Bn athim began to spring up in the Henzada District and 
elsewhere, the olqect of which was definitely to refuse co-opei'ation in any form 
with Government. 

Meanwhile the split between the ** 21 ” and the Hlaing-Pu-Gyaw party 
widened as the result of the compromise effected by Government with the ** 21 ” 
over the National Schools, which had come into being after the school and college 
boycott of 1920-21 and had hitherto stood outside the Government educational 
system. 

In August 1923 the Bxi afhins of the Henzada District had to be declared 
unlawful under the Indian Criminal Law (Aonendment) Act, 1908, in spite of 
which similar associations continued to be formed in other districts. 
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Meanwhile there were signs of an approaching split in the Hlaing-JPu-Oyaw 
party, owing partly to the large demands made an the party s lands by Maung 1 u 
i(of Tharrawaddy). In November 1923 meetings of the Hlaing-1 u-(,yaw party 
were held at Mandalay, Pagan and Pakdkku, and a campaign was inangnrnted 
to prevent His Excellency the Viceroy visiting the pagodas at Pagan. About 
this time Chit Hlaing began to arrogate to himself the trapping.s and symbols ot 
royalty. Generally speaking, the party lost ground during the year, and how 
completely the Non-co-operation movement had died out in the towiih \va^> shown 
by the whole-hearted way in which the people of Kangoon and Mandalay turned 
out to enjoy the various shows which were held in honour of the \ U‘{*roy’s 
visit. 

It may be noted that Oktania had left Tiurina for a trip to l^tirope in «Tnno 
1923, whence he did not return until January 1924. On his n^tiirn he inaugur- 
ated a more active propaganda. 

In April an attempt was made hy the G.C.B.A. adherents ot the lienv'.ada 
District to effect a reconciliation between the ‘*21 ” and the Hlaingdhi-Oyaw 
party, A conference was held at lleir/ada, but it was boycotted hy the Dhung- 
Pu-Gyaw people and the only result was the cuncrgence of a new centre* party 
known as the ‘ 8 ’ under Maung Kyaw Yan, tlie X)eputy Inspector of Sidiools, 
who had given up his A.T.M. in October 1921. This party received the hacking 

of a number of respected senior clerics, but has remain(‘d without influence, on 

the political situation. As a counterblast to this Henzada Couferenct\ the 
Hlaing-Pu-Gyaw organised a conference of their own at Ihiungde in May 1924 
which was attended by 30,000 people including al>out 2,000 monks. The nu*st 
important part of the proceedings wa.s the di.scussion on a propo.sal that if dyarchy 
were not withdrawn, payment of TKaihunxedu (liouse-hold ta.v levied in Tpper 
Burma) and of capitatioTi-tax (poll lax levied in l^ower Burma) shouhl he 
refused. This was opposed by Maung Pu (of Tharrawaddy) on the grfjund 

that the time was not yet ripe for it, whereupon lie was roundly at tacked hy 

Oktama. Eventually a resolution was passed to tlic effect (hat if tin* already tax- 
ridden people adopt non-payment of taxes, eonsequent on the refusal of Govern- 
ment to withdraw all fresh taxes and to abolish the Thai hanKuht anti <*apitation 
taxes as promised,*’ Government would be I'esponsiblo. This resolution was in 
the nature of a compromise. The speeches delivered by Oktnina, Chit ITIaing and 
others displayed, however, an uncompromising hostiliiy to Government, and 
considerable excitement prevailed, and immediately aftt*r the Paimgde con- 
ference Oktama and Chit Hlaing proceeded on a lecturing tour in the Mt^rgui 
and Tavoy Districts. For many months local meetings uf the party hiul been 
held all over the districts at which resolutions advocating a boycott of f<ucign 
goods (a resolution to which no practical effect was attempted to be givt*ii), or 
denouncing marriages between Burmese w’omen and foreigners vero passi^d. 
Boycotting was prevalent in many districts, and in April it was noted that the 
situation in the Mergui District would want watching. In the Toungim District 
Non-co-operation took the form of setting tip a Wunthnmt ba?!aar in opposiiion 
to the Municipal Bazaar. 

In June 1924 there was a movement in the Delta district', to refuse to pay 
taxes to village headmen, whose business it is to collect them, and who receive 
commission for so doing, and in the same month the Anti-Boyerdt Act hmi to he 
extended to the Tavoy District. 

In July there was a recrudescence of boycotting in the Pegu Division and 
it was noted that everywhere the formation of societies was having the cJfect of 
introducing dissension and bitterness among the agricultural population ; in 
Mergui Town payment of capitation tax was refused on political grounds. 

In August the holding of meetings in Mandalay by the all-Burma Union, an 
offshoot of the * 8 * party, led to a counter- demonstration by the Hlaing-Pu- 
Gyaw party, which was attended by Oktama and in which Tun Aung Gyaw, 
Treasurer of the party, played a prominent part. A procession of the latter 
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party came into conflict with tlie police with the result that one monk was- 
killed and two wounded, and two policemen were killed and fifty injured. 

During this month the movement for the non-payment of taxes spread to 
four districts. Vigorous efforts were also made by the Hlaing-Pu-Gyaw party 
to force villagers to form village societies by threats of causing local priests to- 
be withdrawn unless such societies were formed. The monks in fact were taking 
an increasingly prominent part in the boycott movement. Much capital was 
made out of the Mandalay fracas by the younger and more excitable party of 
monks. 

By September the number of districts affected by the movement for non- 
payment of taxes was seven. Companies of Military Police were despatched 
partly to overawe the villagers and partly to protect law-abiding citizens. 
Numerous outrages were being committed against persons who paid their taxes 
or who purchased the property of revenue defaulters when offered for sale. 
Crops were burnt, cattle maimed and in one or two cases headmen were 
murdered, 

lu October U Oktama was sentenced to three years’ rigorous imprisonment 
for .sedition. An indignation meeting chiefly attended by monks which was. 
held at Fytche Square had to be dispersed by force and a day or two later an 
American Missionary and his wife who were walking past a monastery were 
brutally assaulted by monks. 

Meanwhile, however, the non-payment of taxes movement was checked and 
the certainty that it must fail led the G.C.B.A. publicly to disavow connection 
with it. 

Since October there has been a distinct detente in the situation. Oktama 
is in jail for sedition j Tun Aung Gyaw is in the Mandalay Jail being tried for his 
share in the Mandalay fracas and Chit Hlaing is lying very low avoiding appear- 
ance in Court to answer a charge under section 188, Indian Penal Code. The 
Non-co-operation movement is now almost wholly in the hands of the monks. 
Maimg Pu of Tharrawaddy, influenced doubtless by the success of the Oouncil- 
Bntry party in India, by the thought of the elections to the Legislative Council 
to he held next October and perhaps of the selection of himself as a Ministei’ 
should tho Hlaing-Pu-Gyaw party sweep the polls, is shewing obvious signs of 
a desire to effect a rajiprocheinent with Government. It remains to be seen, 
however, whether he will be able to carry any appreciable portion of the party 
with him. 

Tlie non-payment of taxes movement is not yet dead but it is in its death- 
throes, and there seems to be little danger of a revival in the near future. The 
Non-co-operation movement is at a lower ebb than at any time since 1920. On. 
the other hand, five years’ persistent vilification from the press and from the 
platform has undoubtedly poisoned the minds of the people against the Govern- 
ment. The younger monks are still irreconcilable (and likely always to remain 
so) and it would be rash to say that the Non-co-operation movement was more 
than merely scotched. 
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APPENDIX B. 

( f'ai t 1. iKint^ijraph 14.) 

X^TjPttPv from J/r. J/. K, (famlhi ta Hi K,rr*’th’Hrff th*' ^ /,97— --fV//? 

of publication cntttlpd “ Yuuntj fndia" by Hahu Haji ndra Prfi<utl,)’\ 

Yotrn Excellej^cy, 

As one who has enjoyed a ccTtain meahurt* of Votn* Ksc<»l]oney\ ctniiidrijt**s and 
as one who claims to he a devoted well wisher of the ,Bi It' .h' Knipha^, 1 owe it 
to Your Excellency, and throu^^li Vour Kxccih'nry to His Majesty’s Ministers, 
to explain my connection with and my i-onduet in tin* Khiiafat Qne.stifm. 


At the very earliest staj^c «jf the war, even whiKi I was in Loudon t»r^an; in|^ 
the Indian Volunteer Amhulance Corps, I began to inies i m uiy,'ii‘!lf in the 
Khilafat question. I perceived how <h*eply nuna-d the little Mussuhnan World 
in ^ndon. was when Turkey decided to throw in her lot with Geiunany. <hi mv 
arrival in India in January of 1915 I found the same anxiousness and earnestness 
among the Mussalmans, with whom I came in raniiwi. I’heir anxiety !«*came 
intense when the information alxiut the Secret Treaties leaked out. ‘ r>i.stnist 
British intentions filled their minds and despair took possession of them. 
Even at that moment I advised my Mussulman friends nut to giro way to despair* 
express their fear and their hopes in a dis(*ipHned marmer* It will he 
admitted that the whole of Mussulman India has behaved in a .singular! v restrained 
manner during the past five years, and that the leaders have la^en able Ui keep 
tne turbulent sections of their community under complete control. I’he pt»ace 
terms and Your Excellency’s defence of them have Kiven the Mus.,almans „f 

India a shock from which it will lie difficult for them to recover. The terras 

violate ministerial pledges and utterly disregard Mussalman sentiment. I considiT 
that, as a .staunch Hindu wishing to live on terms of tlie elosest. friendshio 
with my Mussalman countrymen, 1 sliould lie an unworthy son of India if I did 
not stand by them in their hour of trial. In my Immi.Ie' opinion, their cnii.se is 
1 Turkey must not be punMied if their sentiment is to bo 

St t f 5 punishment r their own 

Khalifa or to deprive him of his territories. The Mussalman attitude lia« lu.en 
consistent throughout these five years. attitmte Jias lieen 


« t”?’: 

sS^means °as *tll^rttify“hf wrong tnt Tntth *" 

not lost faith in suer suLriorit an®d T .1 confidence. I hate 

other justice will yet be renders/ if we show somehow or 

Indeed, my conception ortarl/sttetS is tUirtl 

ready to help themselves. I do not believe that it tho.se who are 

free scope to the strong to f * proteets the weak. It gives 

under it go to the wSf. und develop it. The weak 

my MussalmM fSs U> witMraw *tLiv”upLrt”fTOm‘'Th ^ advised 
omment, and the Hindus to join them sh/ild^ thf ™ Excellency’s Gov- 

m aceordance with the solemn pledges of Ministers S"the M^sMm 
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Three coiirjses were open to the Mahomedans in order to mark their emphatic 
'disapproval oi* the utt<T injustice to which His Majesty’s Ministers have become 
party, if they have not actually been the prime perpetrators of it. 

They are : — 

(1) To resort to violence. 

(2) To ach'i.se emigration on a wholesale scale. 

(3) Kot to be party of the injustice by ceasing to co-operate with the 
Government. 

Your E.^collency inust i>e aware that there was a time when tlie boldest, 
UiQugh the most tlioiightless, among the Mussalmans favoured violence, and the 
Hijrat (emigration) has not yet ceased to be the battle-cry. 1 venture to claim 
that I have succeeded by patient reasoning in weaning the party of violence from 
its ways. 1 confess that I did not — 1 did not attempt to — succeed in weaning 
them from violence on moral grounds, but purely on utilitarian grounds. The 
result, for the time being at any rate, has however been to stop violence. The 
school of Hi] rut has recei\ed a check, if it has not stopped its activity entirely. 
I hold that no r(‘pression could have prevented a violent eimption, if the people 
had not presented to them a form of direct action involving considerable sacrifice 
and ensuring sixccess if such direct action was largely taken up by the public. 
Non-co-operation was the only dignified and constitutional form of such direct 
action. For it is the xdght recognised from time immemorial of the subject to 
refuse to assist a ruler who mi.srules. 

At the same time I admit that non-co-operation practised by the mass of 
people is attended with grave risks, ilut in a crisis such as has overtaken the 
Mussalman of India, no step that is unattended with large risks can possibly 
bring about tlie desired change. Not to run some risks now will bo to court 
much greater risks if not virtual destruction of Law and Order. 

But there is yet an escape from Non-co-operation. The Mussalman repre- 
sentation has requested Your Excellency to lead the agitation yourself, as did 
your distinguished predecessor at the time' of the f^outh African trouble. If you 
cannot see your way to do so, and Non-co-operation becomes a dire necessity, 
I hope that Your Excellency will give those wdio have accepted my advice and 
myself the credit for being actuated by nothing less than a stern sense of duty. 

I liave the honour to remain, 

• Y’our Excellency's faithful servant, 

(Signed) M. K. GANDHI. 


Laburnum Road, Gamdevi, 
Bombay, 22nd June 1920. 
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APPENDIX O. 


(Vide Part I, paragraph 16.) 

Non-co-opcratioti Instmctioni^. 

The All-India Congress Committee, after considering tlio report of the Sub- 
Committee appointed at Calcutta on 9th September to draft instructions to. 
carry out the resolution of the Congress on Non-co-operation resolved to is.sue 
the following : — 


/nstrnctio7is to carry out the Itesotutirm. 

(a) Boycott of Titles . — Workers in every town, taluka and district should’ 
compile a list of such holders of titles and honorary offices, and a small deputa- 
tion of the leading non-co-operationists should wait upon such lK>lders, and, 
with all respect and humility, urge upon the necessity of surrendering their 
titles and honox'ary offices for the good of the country. No undue pres.sure 
of any kind whatsoever should be exercised, viohmeo of language sliould be 
scrupulously avoided*, and lists of those who have not surrender(*d their titles and 
ojEhces should be furnished to the provincial headquarters for publication. 
Those who have already surrendered their titles and honorary ofric<‘s will be 
expected to induce othei’s to do likewise. Those who hold such titles anti o0ict‘.s 
and who have voted for non-co-operation are naturally e.\pe<:tt‘d immediately to 
surrender their titles and offices, mentioning the purpose, r/r., the resolution of 
the Congress. 

(h) Boycott of (tovcrnment Furictious.-^il) Deputations anti public meetings 
to ask Durbaris to have their names removed from the list. (2) Disputations and 
public meetings to be oi'ganised on the occasion of a leave, Durbar or such other 
function in order to urge upon persons likely l<» attend tlaun, tin* neci'ssity of 
abandoning the idea for the good of the country. i(3) Wlnm any furu'fion is 
being organised by Government, a local body, an association, or any private 
individual, in honour of an officer of Government, similar stepK should be taken 
to induce people not to attend such a function. Deputation and public meetings 
should also be organised to requ€*st local bodies, associations or private individuals 
not to give any address to any officer of Govi'rumcnt, fu’ hfdd or organise any 
function in his honour. 

(c) Boycott of Schools and Colleges aided or ronfroUed by the Corennnent . — 
We advise gradual withdrawal of boys and girls from .schools and colleges and 
earnest attempts to establish National Institutions. a^Iohii while x’eliance should 
be placed upon private education and where even that is not available or po.ssible 
for want of means, boys should be apprenticed to patriotic merchants or arti/.ans. 
Vigorous propaganda should be organised and carried on amongst the par exits, 
schoolmasters and schoolboys who are over the age of 18 year.s. Canvassing 
should go on for volunteer teachers, and where parents and .Schools other thaxx 
those under direct Government contxol agi'ee, those schools should give immediate 
notice to the Government dispensing with all control or aid by way of inspeetioti 
or otherwise. They should be condixeted as national schools with 'such modifica- 
tions in the training as local circumstances may require. If men of education 
take interest in this movement of truly nationalising our education, local com- 
mittees of inspection and guidance may be formed ultimately resulting in pro- 
vmcial or district universities. Lists of parents who have withdrawn their 
children, or boys who have themselves withdrawn, and of schoolmasters who 
have resigned, and list of local schools established, as also of volunteer teachers, 
should be sent to the provincial headquarters and should be published. 

iV.fi.— By a “ National Institution ” is meant any educational institution that 
does not receive any aid from Government, is not in any way controlled o, 
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inspected by Government and is not affiliated to any University established by 
Government, 

(d) Boycott of Laxv Courts, — Those lawyers who suspend practice and who 
require to be supported, should be supported by the nation, either by utilising 
their services for national schools, or in connection with private arbitration or 
for propaganda work. A deputation such as has been suggested for holders of 
titles, etc., should also wait upon lawyers and ascertain their wishes. Lists of 
lawyers in each towm or district should be prepared marking out those who may 
suspend their practice and forwarded to the provincial headquarters for publica- 
tion. 

Lawyers should help in inducing parties not only to refer future disputes to 
arbitration but also to withdraw eases now^ pending in the British Courts, and 
submit them to the National Arbitration Courts. 

District Committees should make lists of lawyers and other prominent citizens 
commanding public confidence who are to preside over Arbitration Courts. 

As there is at present no machinery to enforce the orders of Arbitration 
Courts, some kind of social boycott should be imposed on parties who fail to carry 
out such orders. 

It has been pointed out that certain lawyers who are ready and willing to 
suspend their practice immediately, are not in a position to do so completely at 
a moment's notice, as they have already entered into engagements from which, 
as honourable men, they cannot withdraw withotit consent of their clients. In 
these cases the lawyers will be expected to attend only to such engagements and 
to make every endeavour to cease to practise completely at the earliest possible 
date. 

(e) ^Boycott of (Jotnidls. — 1’he boycott of Councils being of immediate import- 
ance, it requires the greatest concentration of energy to make it as complete as 
possible. Candidates who have already come forward should be approached by 
deputations requesting them to withdraw their candidature and electors should be 
approached to sign the follow'ing form : — 

** In view and ni virtue of the resolution of the Special Session of the National 
Congress and the All-India Moslem League we, being voters in the 
. . . electoral district of . . . for election to the Hoformed 

Councils, hereby place on record our desire that we do not -wish to be 
represented at the Provincial Legislative Council (or the Legislative 
Assembly or the Council of State), and hereby inform all candidates 
for election that if they seek election in spite of our wishes to the 
contrary, tliey will not represent us. We do hereby declare further 
that we do not desire to be represented on any legislative bodies 
until full Swaraj is established, which alone can make impossible the 
repetition of the Punjab atrocities and breach of solemn pledges as 
in the matter of the Khilafat." 

Lists of tho.se who have withdrawn their candidature and those who persist 
should be forwarded to the provincial headquarters. Greatest care should be 
taken to put the pros and cons before the voters prior to asking to sign the 
abovementioned form whicli should be translated in the vernacular of the district 
concerned. 

(/) *liecrniting of Lahoyr for ^(esopotamia. — Propaganda should be carried 
on by workers among those who are likely to offer themselves for such services 
placing before them the true situation, and then letting tliem make their choice. 

(g) Boycott of Foreign Goods. — ^Every non-co-operator is in duty bound tO” 
simplify his or her wants and dispense with all luxuries that arc depended on. 
the use of foreign articles. 


♦ A reforenoe to the resolutions passed at the Congress will show that (e) and (y) have been alternated. 




(A) Swadeshi , — We attach great inijMJx'tantv to Swadeshi in tlie form of re\ival 
^of hand-spinning and hand-weaving and distribution of clotli so nianufactux'ed. 
Thousands of workers need special training for this work, ijadicss of liigh station 
especially should he induced to take up liand-spiiiidiig and to use only such 
-cloth as can he woven out of hand-spun yarn. Classes shtadd he formed in every 
street. Spinning-wheels can l)e manufactured hy any ta-dinary carpenter, "i’iiose 
taking up this branch of work should communicate with the nianagtu* of Batyagrah 
Ashram, Sabarmati, near Ahmeda)>ad. 

(i) Swaraj Fund . — It is very necessary that a National Fund should be 
established for the purpose of carrying into <‘fi‘ect 1 he Ci>ngress resolutifui. Funds 
will be required for propaganda work, for encouraging Swa<ieshi, for <‘stablishing 
national schools, and for supporting lawyers whc* liavn su.** pended their ju'actice 
and are unable to support themselves. Px’ovineial Congress Committ4»es uitii the 
help of district and other organisations should therefore make every endeavour 
to collect funds and submit monthly reports of receipts atid expenditure to the All- 
India Congress Committee. 

(;) Voln7itef>r C(np>i. — Provincial. Dirttriel and 'Fown rirganisat ions should 
form volunteer eoi'ps for the purpose of diseipliuing the people and maintaining 
order. 

(A) Finally we should advise that where there is u suJficiem iminber of 
workers a batch should speciali.se in order to make one particular item suceessfuL 
Where the workers are not sufficiont, precedence shoultl bo given to the boycott 
•of the Councils because results must be shown in this ilern of non-en-operation 
Jjefore the middle of Deceniher next. 
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APPENDIX D. 

{Vide Part I, paragraph 95.) 

OUTLINE SCHEME OF SWAHAJ. 

j^ote. 

In some public statements made by me in October and November, 1922, anif 
again in my Presidential Address at the Oaya Congress, on 26th December, 1922, 
I drew the attention of the public to the need for stating the fundamental* 
principles and formulating the broad outlines of a Scheme of Self-government 
which should form the basis of Indian Swaraj. 

Subsequently, the new party (known as the Congress-Khilafat Swaraj Party) 
which has been formed within the Congress, in consequence of division of opinion 
over the question of contesting elections for the official Councils, desired me 
to outline such a scheme, in conjunction with other friends, who also had been 
pressing the matter on tlie attention of the Indian People for some time past, and 
were co-opted for the Drafting Committee. 

The Outline now placed before the public is the result. It was placed before 
a meeting of leading members of tlie new party, at Bombaj^, on 29th January, 
1923. There was no time to discuss it properly. Many of the members present 
(from almost all the larger Congress Provinces) e.^pressed a general approval ; 
others reserved opinion. But it was unanimously agreed that the draft should 
be placed befoi^e the Indian People, through the Press, and suggestions and 
criticisms invited. 

It was also unaziimously agreed that the Outline represents the Ideal which- 
should be kept in view, as one to be gradually worked up to, and that a certain 
number of intermediate and progressive steps have to intervene, but which must 
all definitely, unmistakeably, steadily and progressively help to change the 
present regime so as to reali.se that ideal at no distant* date. 


Bombay, 


CHITTA BANJAN DAS. 


SOtJi J emu ary 192S, 

Note— I t is requested that all suggestions and criticisms may be sent, in 
envelopes marked on the face with the words, Sw'araj Scheme to the address 
of Pandit Motilal Nehru, Ananda Bhawan, Allahabad. 


OUTLINE SCHEME OF SWARAJ. 

Chapter I. — ^Essential Principles. 

The principles which guide this outline are those which have been honoured' 
in India from time immemorial, and have been re-iterated in the Presidential 
Address of the Gaya Congress, in December, 1922, thus j 

“ To form a scheme of government, regard must he had 

(1) to the formation of local centres more or less on the lines of the ancient 
village system of India ; 

((2) the growth of larger and larger groups out of the integration of these* 
village centres ; 

(3) the unifying state should be the result of similar grow'th; 

(4) the village centres and the larger groups must be practically autonomous;. 
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(5) the residuary power of control must remain in the Central Government, 
but the exercise of such power should he exceptional, and for that 
purpose, proper safeguards sliould he provided, so that the practical 
autonomy of the local centres may he maintained, and at the same time, 
the growth of the central government into a really unifying state may 
be possible. The ordinary w‘ork of s«<‘h Central Government should 
be mainly advisory.” 

Briefly, a maximum of IfM'ul (lutoHorny^ carried on mainly with advice and 
•co-ordination from, and only a mhumum^ of e(nitrtt! 6//. hifjhrr rvnfrvs\ whicii will 
have some special functions besides. 

To this should he added that PVf ri/ rarp hr takvn ttt 

that the, 'people'^s elected rej^reftrtifafivps, who will constitute th(‘ Chief Authority 
for each grade of centre, local and higher, with power to make laws and rules, 
shall be, not self-seekers, hut seehers of the pithtiv uutinrv. 

CHAI»TEIt II. AOMINISTitATlVE DIVISIONS, 

(a) Local (Icutroi, 

1. The foundation of tlie whole admini.stration should lit* in Local Centres 
{grama), small but practically autonomou.s. 

2- A Local Centre should ordinarily consi.st of a number of villages of which 
the population should total about ten thousand souls. 

(/^) Town Cenitc.<. 

3. Towms {nagar), should form separate entities, and might, us m-c<*ssary, he 
sub-divided into wards or quarters, of about the same population limits us fh© 
rural Local Centres. 


(c) District (**ntres. 

^ 4. Kural and urban Local Centres .should he intt^grated mt^i larger groups or 
District Centres {zila) with populations of from live to twenty hakhs. 

{d) Provinces. 

5. District Centres should bo integrated into Provincial Organ isatiims. 

6. Provinces {sooha) should he demarcated on the linguistic basis. Any 
'W’-hich are considered too large may be dividt^d into smaller ones. 

(c) All-I ndia Ortjan hat ion . 

7. The Provincial Organisations should bo inti-grated imo and be co-ordinated 

by an All-India (Bharata-varsha or Hindustan) Organisation according to popula- 
tion. ' ^ 

8. Subject to these general principles, each i*rovince should draw up its own 
scheme of administrative divisions to suit provincial variatums. 

Chapter III. — ^Abministrative FrKoTioNs. 

Functions should be as below : 

A. {i) Provision for appropriate Education of all educahio children and vouth 
of both* sexes {ShUcsha or Talim). 

{ii) Provision for Pecreatioii {vinoda or dil-bafsagi) c.y., Public Gardens, 
Parks, Museums, Playing-grounds, Libraries, Reading Rooms, Art-galleries* 
Popular Lectures, Recitations, Processions, Pageants, Rerigioas Festivals* (Katha* 

mte*to CufpfcS Worship, for the various Creeds see Appendix, 
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Yatra, Kala-kshepanij Kirtana, Eam-lila, Krishna-lila, Maulud, Christmas and 
Easter celebrations^ eU\) refining, elevating and instructive Dramas, Cinema and 
Magic Lantern Shows, Games and Sports, 

B. Provision for ProtectAon {ItaJcf^ha or Ilifazat), by meaxis of 

(?) Police and Local Militia and Regular Military Forces; 

(ii) Justice and Settlement of Disputes, through Arbitration Courts or Pan- 
ohayats in the narrower sense, and Registration of Deeds ; 

(iii) Appropriate Medical Help and Sanitation. 

C. Provision for Economic and Industrial Welfare (JiriJca or Muash), by 

promotion of ^ 

(?) Agriculture (Krislii or Zira-at); 

{ii) Cattle-breeding {Go~Taksha or Tara( 2 qi-ma\ceshi), increase and pre- 

servation of domestic animals of all kmds, for t>urposes of milk, wool, plough, 
transport, etc. ; 

(Hi) Other Productive Industries relating to Mines, Forests, Fisheries, Salt, 
iSericulture, Arlioricultiire, etc., {Ahara-karma or Madaniyat, etc.); 

(iv) Arts and Crafts and Manufactures of all kinds (Shilpa or Sanaat-hirfat) ^ 

(o) Trade and Commerce (Vanijya or IHjarat) ; and 

(vi) By promotion and regulation of the various means which subserve the 
.above, Railways, Post and Telegraph, Shipping, Roads, Waterways, Canals, 

Bridges, Ferries, Pi'esses, Public Buildings, Monuments, Rest-Houses, Currency, 
Measures of Flood and Famine Relief, Rates and Taxes, Tariff and Customs, 
Surveys of various kinds (Geographical, Geological, Botanical, Meteorological, 
Statistical, Arclueological, etc.), Friendly Relations with other States, etc*. 

D. The above provisions would be made 

(?) by means of laws and rules which would be framed by the different grades 
of Panchayats, and would have force within the domains of their respective 
makers, the enactments of the lower grades of Councils being maclo with advice 
from and co-ordination by the higher when needed; 

(ii) by appointment of executive officials (who would be wholly responsible 
to the Councils appointing them) to carry out the laws and rules ; and 

(m) by supervision of their work. 

Chapter IV. — Panchayats and Allocation of Functions. 

A, Local Ocnfrcii or Commune.^ and Local Panchayats. 

(a) For each rural ur urban Local Centre or Commune there should be one 
Local Panchayat of twenty-one periodically elected members. 

(fj) This Pancha\at should be in charg<‘ of the different functional dei3art- 
ments mentioned above, so far as the Commune affords scope for them, and 
should carry on the work by means of sub-committees. 

'(c) Under Education^ 

(i) they would maintain local Schools, giving elementary cultural and 
vocational-technical instruction, and 

(ii) would provide for suitalde Recreation. 

(d) Under Pi*otection, 

(i) they would appoint their own OhaitJcidars (Watchmen), and would form 
Local Militia out of such chaukidars and other able-bodied men, and would 
provide for their proper training; 

(ii) they would arrange for Arbitration Courts (the members of which would 
he separately elected), which would deal with simple civil (including what are 



now known as rent and revenue, divafii and mal or artha-vivnda) and criminaf 
{faujdari or pamtiJiya-vivada) cases; 

(in) they w’ould also maintain an adequate Hospital {rhikif.'itdtqfa or i^hafa- 
hhand) and Medical Staff which would provide treatment fret* and Ixi r<*sponsifole 
for the proper Sanitation of the Commune. 

»(e) Under Fjconomical and Industrial Minii<tintion, tlie Local Panchayat would 
be responsible to its Electorate primarily, on tlic one hand, and to the hij^hci* 
Panchayats, on the other, secondarily, 

(/) to see that arable lands are pi'operly tilled, and viil;n»je <‘ommons, playing- 
grounds, pasture-lands, groves, orchards, e/r., arc properly maintained, and a 
sufficiency of necessaries, specially' corn, cotton, and cattle, (or other forms of 
food, clothing, and accessories, in specially circumstanced tracts), for the use of 
the Commune, is always available \vithin their Jurisdiction : 

(//) that co-operative organisations, in the shape of Stores, Tianks, are 

maintained in the needed numbers; 

(Hi) that wells, tanks, tals^ canals, and all means of supply of good water for 
drinking and other domestic purposes, and for irrigation, and all roads, eifc., 
within their Commune, are properly maintained; 

(iv) that production of surplus corn, cotton, cattle, and othc*r necessaries as 
well as comforts, and of mineral and other products and means of increasing 
the wealth of the locality is encouraged, cottage-industries promoted, atid arrange- 
ments made for commercial dealing with tin’s })roduce in such a manner as to 
avoid competitive waste. 


B, Intermediate Oenfro,s or DistriHs and District Panchayats, 

(a) The District Panchayat should be constituted by each Loc*aI Panchayat 
(or group of Local Panchayats) periodically choosing one member, who may or 
may not be one of them; provided that the total number of members should nof 
exceed one hundred; and provided also that at least two-fifflis of tliem should 
be residents of towns. 

(h) They .would form sub-committ<K*s among th(*ms«-ives <*n the lines before 
mentioned. 


(c) The District Panchayat would generally advise and not control Um Local 
Panchayat, in respect of all functions. Special provision would be made for 
such control as may be occasionally' or absolutely necessai'y'. 


W'—p) Lnder Education, the District Panchayat should nmintaii: 
more higher educational institutions (like colleges and high schools) a? 
necessary, which will give cultural as well as technical instruction. 


one or 
may be 


'(ii) They would also provide Recreation,, arranging 
Items which may not be within the means of the Local 
(e) Under Protection, they would 
(i) co-ordinate the Local Police; 


for the more 
Panchayat.s, 


expensive 


(ii) arrange to maintain some special Reserve or District Police • 


(/) Under Economic and 
would 


I n dnstrial Mimstration , 


the District 


Panchayat 


_ (i) coK>rdinate the Local Banks and Stores 

industrial and commercial enterprises; and 

(n) organise or promote such independent enterprises 


and otlier local economic and 
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€. Town Centres and Town PanchayaU, 

(a) Aggregations of dwellings containing ten thousand or more inhabit anti» 
should be regarded as towns. 

(h) Towns should be organised in the same way, generally, as the rural Local 
Centres ; and the same general principles should be apxjlied to their functioning 
as to the rural Local Centres, as far as ijracticable, but regard must be had lo 
the special variations, the economic and other circumstances. 

(c) Fov tiie purposes of the integration of the District Centres and the elec- 
tion of the Di.strict Panchayats, the rural and the urban Local Centres shouhl 
be counted side by side as component units; and the headquarters or the seat of 
the District Panchayats would ordinarily be the largest town of the district. 

i(<f) For the pur^jose of unifying the administration of each town as a single 
whole, the ''Pown Members of the District Councils, together with such other 
members as may he specially elected by the Ward-Pancliayats, in the proportion 
of two per ward, should form a Town Panchayat t(like the present Municipal 
Boards), which would be intermediate between the urban Local (i.e.. Ward) 
Panchayats and the District Panchayat, and w'ould discharge as many of the 
functions of the District Council, towards the whole Towm, as may be con- 
veniently possible. 

/?. Provinces and Provincial Panchayats. 

(a) The Provincial Panchayats should consist of members elected by the* 
Divstrict Panchayats in the proportion of one for every two lakhs of the popula- 
tion; provided that the total number shall not fall below twenty-one, nor exceed 
on© hundred ; and provided also that at least half the number should be xirban 
residents. They may or may not be members of the District Panchayats. 

The Provincial Panchayats would advise the District Panchayats and 
co-ordinate them and their work, using residuary powers of control under proper 
safeguards. 

(c) Its special work would be, 

(i) to maintain advanced Educational Institutions (in the nature of Vidya- 
pithas, Dar-ul-ilums, “ Seats of Learning,’' ** Centres of Knowledge,” Univer- 
sities) which would give expert cultural and technical training and promote 
research ; 

(z7) to maintain special Police and Military Forces, fur the guarding of 
Frontiers, Sea-boards, etc. ; 

(Hi) to make provision for Justice in special cases ; 

(iv) to administer Provincial Railways, Water- works, Canals, Roads, etc* 

E. The India Panchayat* 

(a) The All-India Panchayat should consist of members elected by the Pro- 
vincial Panchayats in the proportion of one for every thirty lakhs of population, 
but Provinces which may have a total population of less than thirty lakhs would 
send one representative. At least three-fifths of the members should be urban. 

\(b) The functions of the India Panchayat would be similar to those of the 
Provincial Panchayat, mutatis mutandis; a special one would be to deal with 
neighbouring States (including Indian States) and Foreign Countries. 

(c) The India Panchayat should create a Consulting Senate, consisting of 
eminent men and women of thought and special knowledge, belonging to all 
parts of India, who would be elected by the India Panchayat, from time to time, 
without restriction of members, and who would be asked for advice on any 
subject, as needed, by the India Panchayat or the Provincial Pancha:fats. 

(d) The language of the India Panchayat should be Hindustani, while the 
Provinces would iise their mother-tongues. 


Q 
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F. Special Provision for Filling up Vacancies. 

Generally, if a member of a lower Council is elected to a higher, his place 
may be filled up by a new election by the same electorate. 


CHAmcBB V. — The Qualifications op the Choosehs and the Chosen. 

1. Every individual of either sex, who has resided in India for at least seven 
years, and" 's at least twenty-five years of age if a man, and twenty-one years 
if a woman, should be entitled to elect to the Local Panohayat. 

2. The members of the Local Panchaj'ats should elect to the District 
Panchayat. 

of the District Panchayat should elect to the Provincial 


3. The members 
Panchayat. 

4. The members 
Panchayat. 

5. The members 


of the Provincial Panchayat should elect to the India 


be 


permanent 
should be 


of all four grades of Panchayats should 
residents of the country, preferably of the particular centre, and 
chosen irrespective of their creed, caste, class, color, race, or sex, but suh-ject 
to adjustment, where unavoidably necessary, for purposes of creedal or communal 
representation. 

6, Such representatives should oi'dinarily be not less than f orty^ years of age ; 
should have done some good work in any walk of life; should, if ruial, be at 
least literate, and, if urban, should possess higher educational qualifications, and, 
in the case of rural and urban members of the Provincial and India Councils, 
should have corresponding higher and superior ediicational qualifications or 
equivalent expert expei'ience; should have retired from competitive business or 
other professional life of bread-winning or money-making, and be able to support 
themselves on their own savings, or be assured of all necessaries and personal 
requirements by their families or friends; should give practically all their lime 
to national work, and should do so without any cash remuneration. But their 
travelling and other (>.x-officio expenses, which might be necessary to enable them to 
discharge their public duties, should be met from State funds, and tiieir status 
as Members of Panchayat should be regarded as having greater honor attached 
to it than any salaried office, so that they would receive precedence at public 
functions. 


7. ,,The members of each Panchayat should possess, between them, experience 
of all the main departments of the communal life which they have to administer. 

8. No one should offer himself, or canvass for himself, as a candidate for 
election; but, if requested by electors, he might publicly signify his consent to 
^accept the burden of office, if elected. 


Chapter VI. — Separation of Functions, 

1. Throughout the whole administration. Legislative, Judicial, and Executive 
functions shall be kept separate from one another. 

Chapter YII. — Finance. 

1. The revenues needed to meet necessai^y expenditure should be raised by the 
Local Panchayats by means of taxation, with advice from the upper Panchayats. 

2. State factories might be opened as necessary, with a view to prevent waste 
by individual competition, over-production, bad production, etc., to cheapen 
commodities, and to reduce taxation, hut not so as to create monopolies ami stifle 
private enterprise. 

3. Whei^ practicable, Local and District Councils should make such improve- 
ments in the locality as might result in addition to the communal income, c.g., 
public wells, tanks, canals, roads, groves of timber and fruit trees, ctc.^ and 
thereby lead to reduction of taxation. 
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4. Contributions would be made by the Local Panchayats to make up the 
revenues of the District Panchayats 5 by them to the Provincial ; and by the 
Provincial to the India Panchayat. 

5. Special taxation might be imposed by the Provincial and India Pan- 
chayats. 


Chapteii VIII. — Proprietorship. 

1 . Private property would he recognised and maintained and the growth of 
individual wealth, lK>th movable and immovable, would be permitted, Imt so as 
not to encroach on or make impossible or impracticable the growth of pxiblic 
possessions as w'cll ; and the owner of individual wealth, who spends it on pious 
works, i.f'., w^orks of public utility, as requested by a Panchayat, would receive 
special marks of honor. 


APPENDIX. 

Note to Chapter I. 

F u nd urn 0 n tal Pri n c i pi es*. 

{a) Excessive centralization, and the concentration of all power in the hands 
of a bureaucratic clique, mindful of its own prestige and emoluments, careless 
of the public xveal, willing itself off more and more thickly from touch with 
public opinion, in fact arrogant and disdainful towards the public, regarding 
itself as public-r«r/.s‘?5(?r rather than public-s*crp«wf — ^this is the bane, in consequence 
of which the public servant waxes and the public wanes, more and more, every 
day, in India. Genuine decentralization of administration, substantial distribu- 
tion of power, and real responsibility of the public servants to the People’s trusted 
representatives — this is the only remedy. Hence the formulation of practical 
local autonomy as a fundamental principle. 

(/i) The failure to secure ethical fiine.ss, the pliilanthropic and humanitarian 
out-look upon life, in the elected legislators, — in consequence of which failure, 
the laws made by them are not wise and just, but partial to special class 
interests, and promote an excessive inequality and therefore widespread discontent 
and conflicts of all kinds and degrees — ^tbis is the disastrous and all-vitiating 
defect of western system of Swaraj, the cause of all their internal ferments and 
their external wars, of the enslavement of Labour by Capital, of the many by 
the few, within each State, and of the ruthless exploitation of w'eakei’ nations 
without. This failure must bo strenuously guarded against in our scheme. 
Hence the formulation of the second fundamental principle. 


Note to Chapter II. 
dm inistrafi ve Di risionfi. 

This scheme of administrative divisions is in accord with the time-honoured 
traditions of the country. The agricultural village and the village community 
were, are, and ought to continue to be, the natural basis of our special type of 
culture and civilisation, and of all wise administration in a country ninety per 
cent, of the population of which is rural. Most writers and thinkers about India 
are agreed in this. In the most ancient days, of which accounts are available, 
ihe socio-politico-economical divisions were the village, the group of ten villages, 
the group of ton tens or a hundred, the group of ten such or a thousand — grama, 
janapada, pranta, vishaya, mandala, and so on, fn medieval times and the days 
of the Moghals, the arrangement was much the same — ^mauza, tappa, pargana, 
zila, sooba, etc. It is the same to-day in the Indian States and in the territories 
under British occupation. The names of the divisions and sub-divisions differ in 
the different provinces. No radical change can be made in this principle of 

Q 2 
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munitv and has to work consciously and deliberately now, a population Lasis 
is su<»gested for the initial groups, and also for the next int^media e „ 1 , 
tliougif with greater elasticity. For the third grade, linguist^ basis is the most 
natural and has been already recognized by the Congress \ 

final grade is governed by many considerations, geographical, political, eronomical, 
cultural, etc . ; for fi.xing the outermost boundarie.s of tins whole, no sn g e- 
principle suffices. 

The single " village cannot well be accepted to-day a-s the initial unit of 
administration. The population of the five hundred thousand villages of British- 
occupied India varies from a few dozens to a few thousands. Therefore, m 
the interests of a convenient uniformity, a population basis of approximately 
ten thousand is suggested. This will give about three to four thousand electors- 
for the Local Panchayat (dealt with in a subsequent chapter)— not too largo a 
number for such common consciousness and general acquaintance, by reputation 
or directly, as is needed for electoral purposes. For the whole of India, the 
proportion of women over twenty-one is, roundly, about sixty-five millions out 
of one hundred and fifty; and of men over twenty-five, also about sixty-fivo> 
millions, but out of one hundred and sixty. 


The treatment of towns as separate entities is suggested for obvious reasons. 
The difference between the conditions of the two, town and country-village, pura 
and jana-pada, similar and deJiat, has been recognized in all times and dimes. 
The one represents (by no means exclusively, but only by predominant feature) 
the intellectual power {hudhi, agl) of the People; the other, their vital power 
(prana, jan). They are in^er-dependent. Both are necessary for a full civilized' 
life for the People as a whole. But the modern western plutocratic and 
bureaucratic centralizing tendency causes the town to grow excessively and absorb 
the vitality of the country inordinately. This excess needs to be checked, and 
a just balance between the tivo to be restored, in order to prevent disastrous 
devitalization of the soul and the body of the vast agricultural population, and 
the consequent crashing down, before long, of the whole much too top-heavy 
organism. 

This balance will be restored by emphasizing the separate aufonorny of the 
village groups and the towns — ^the needed co-ordination and mutual support 
being secured by the advice, and, where absolutely necessary, the control, of 
the Provincial Authority. The need of this separateness is recognized even under 
the British regime by the distinction between Municipal Boards and District 
Boards, though, of course, in that regime, the local ‘ 5eZ/-government * of the- 
Boards is carried on under the strict ‘ other -government * of the district officials. 


The reason for fixing more elastic population-limits for the District and 
To to Groups is this. In the Punjab, the population of the existing twenty-nine 
districts varies from five lakhs to ten lakhs, and gives an average of about seven 
lakhs. The twenty-six districts of Bombay vary between three and twelve lakhs, 
and give an average of eight- The average for Bengal is sixteen ; the largest 
population, not only in Bengal, but the whole of India, being that of Mymen- 
singh, i.e., forty-five lakhs. The average for Madras is also sixteen. Also for 
Behar. That for the D. P., ten. Some of the larger districts, /.t., Mymensingh- 
with forty-five lakhs, Yizagapatam and Gorakhpur with thirty-two each, Dacca 
and Darbhanga with thirty each, Muzafltarpur and Midnapore with tw-enty-eight 
each, are too bulky for convenience of autonomous administration. Even the men 
of the British regime have been thinking of dividing some of them into two or 
three districts each. The capital towns have eleven or twelve lakhs. The lower 
limit for towns may be regarded as ten thousand. The Census officials of the 
present regime have defined the town as every continuous collection of houses 
inhabited by not less than five thousand persons. Ten thousand is suggested 
in the text, later on, in view of the fact that that figure has been suggested 
for the rural Local Centre also. In British-occupied India, there are about 
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twelve hundred ‘ towns ’ or villages, with a population between five and ten 
thousand, or a total of about eighty lakhs. In view of such facts, 
elastic limits, of five to twenty lakhs, have been suggested for the District. 
For purposes of symmetry, the figure might have been fixed at ten lakhs uni- 
formly. It is the actual average for the two hundred and seventy-five districts of 
British-occupied India. But the centre of a district has, ordinarily, to be a 
t’air-.sized town. And in tracts where towns are few and far between, large 
agncultural areas and populations liave to be grouped around and with them. 
Natural boundaries, rivers, forests, ranges of hills, etc., also make for variation 
-of area and population. 


Note to Chapter III. 

Fv nciionft . 

Western writers divide the functions of government into (i) Constituent or 
Protective, and (ii) Ministrant or Promotivc. The former are what may be 
called negative mainly, .(«) the prevention of crimes and breaches of peace, and 
(6) adjustment of wrongs; in oilier words, preventive and curative, or police- 
military and judicial. The others are positive and constructive, the active pro- 
motion of the ivcdfare of the community. 

The InissBT faiTC school of socio-political thought, looking at the mischievous 
consequences of over-interference by the State, i.c., the Bureaucracy, would confine 
the duties of government to the former only; and would give to the individuals, 
regarded jus units, who compose the Public or People, full liberty to work out 
their own destiny in their own ways, in competition with each other, so far as 
positive welfare or * success in life ^ — ^whatever that might mean—— is concerned. 
This is the school of Individualism. Another school, looking at the immense 
waste of energy and life, which results from unregulated competition, and at 
the exploitation of the less cunning and less able ‘ many ' by the more cunning 
and strong * few (so that the evils of bureaucracy re-appear as the evils of 
plutocracy) and also realising that widespread and substantial^ and lasting 
* success in life ’ depends more upon ‘ mutual aid ' and co-operation and com- 
munal organization, than upon individual enterprise, recommend State-regulation 
and the free exercise of promotive functions by the State in new ways which 
will obviate the evils resulting from bureaucracy. This school of thought is 
generally known as that of Socialism; but by differences of views as to the ways, 
becomes divided into many, known as Collectivism, Commiinism, Anarchism, 
State-socialism, Guild-socialism, etc. 

As usual, the truth is in the golden mean, and error in the extremes. The 
best course is the middle course. Our Swaraj must maintain a balance between 
Individualism and Socialism {swartJui, and parartha) ; must reconcile the two. 
For both are nrcrssary to full civilized life, even as the pronouns * I ' and ‘ We \ 
The needed reconciliation will bo effected by maximising local elective autonomy 
and minimizing centralization. 

As to the preventive and curative functions, Police-Military and Justice, 
there is no dispute. Also as regards Medicative and Sanitative, which may be 
regarded partly as protective and partly as promotive, Sanitation being* preven- 
tive of disease and promotive of health, and Medication being curative of ills. 

But a certain amount of “ promotive ” work must also be done by the various 
grades of Centres. This work may foe grouped under two main heads, the 
promotion (i) of right Education, the very foundation, of all communal welfare, 
(and therefore placed here before even Protection) and (ii) of Economic and 
Industrial Well-being. Education will include Recreation also, as being indirect 
.education in a popular and elastic and almost more effective form. 

It is the duty of the elders of the family (£} to protect the younger generation, 
(ii) to amuse and educate them, ,(m) to settle them in life, to put them in the 
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way of earning a livelihood. The duty, the right, the function of the elders 
of the villages, of the districts, of the provinces of the country as a groat 
whole, is none other. All the functions of government are either these, or 
subsidiary to these. 


A word may he specially added here on the subject of Eeoreation. The 
object of measures under this head would he two-fold; (0 provide such refine^ 
entertaimnent, for young and old alike as will give healthy relascation, as well 
as healthy tone, and also hidirect yet very useful education, to the mind and body 
of all sections of the public, in leisure hours; and (n) at the same time to to- 
'place the evil recreations of drink and drugs and other social vices and harmiul 
indulgences. It should he borne in mind that some recreations^ human beings 
will have; and where healthy ones are not easily available, evil ones unll he 
resorted to. 


The desirability should be considered here, of putting provision for ‘‘ Places 
of public worship for the various creed’* among the duties of the Panchayat, 
under the head of Education and Recreation, and putting it even in the forefront. 
The ^i?V^orship of the Infinite, '(a more mduhitahle fact than the Finite, ^ is Re- 
creation, creation anew of the soul and the finer elements of the body, nourishnumt 
for the inmost heart, in a very real sense). That the Elders of the Commuiio 
should have the duty of making this provision duly (and separately only to ihv 
extent unavoidably necessary, and with at least one place where members of 
all and am/ creed might join occasionally in a Common Prayer wordf^d so as to 
be acceptable to all) — this would conduce to the liberalisation of all the creeds 
concerned and thence to the Religious Peace which is indispensable for India’s 
and the -world’s progress. 


Note to Ciuptee. IV. 

Panchayats and Allocation of Functions. 

The placing of the head-quarters of the District Panchayafc in the largest 
town of the district will make the co-ordination of the administration of the 
town and the country easy. And it is in accordance with natural tendency. 
The danger that the town may begin to dominate the country, is guarded against 
by the provision that the country members of the Di.strict Panchayat should he 
in the majority. 

The proportion of the two classes of members is made ec|ual in the l^rovincial 
Panchayat, and reversed in the India Panchayat, because the upper iKjdies have 
to deal more and more with technical and non-agricultural affairs. 

The Visscntial Change. 

Advisory and not mandatory — excepting in rare cases ” — this is the ossejice 
of the change needed in the administration. The change is one of spirit. The 
details of the official executive machinery may remain much as they are. now; 
but if the executive, the judicial, and the legislative powers are separated, and 
the ' legislators ’ (in the broad sense) who compose the Panchaynl.s, of all 
grades, are elected, and the higher Panchayats ordinarily advise and not 
command the lower Panchayats, and the executive officials are really responsible 
to the Panchayats, then, it is expected, the evils of the present regime will 
be cured. For the autocracy and the Bureaucracy will be replaced by what may 
be called an aristo-demo-cracy. Aristocracy, because' the panchayats will he 
composed of the hest and most trusted and honoured of the people ; demo-cracy 
because the people -will choose them. The members of the Panchayats would not 
exercise any executive powers directly, either in their individual or their corpo- 
rate capacity, but would only make laws or rules or pass resolutions. Tlie&e 
would be carried out by the Executive. And the Executive, or at least the chief 
officials thereof, would be appointed and, if necessary, dismissed or otherwise 
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punished, by the Panchayats. In some cases the esoouUve official may be j-n 
elected one.^ He too would be subject to the supervision of the Panonajats. 
The control of the Panohayat-Legislative would thus be exercised over the 
Executive by means of this power of appointment, dismissal, or advaiicemen . 
The Judiciary would be mostly elective also, subject to approval by th 
Fanchayat-Legislative. 

This separation of powers would minimise the temptations to, and opportuni- 
ties of, corruption for all, and would make Executive (and also the Judiciary) 
nts'prmMU to the People, in the persons of their Elect, which responsibility is 
the one great desideratum to-day. 


It will be remembered that Mr. Gokhale suggested and endeavoured that 
Advisory Committees should be formed in each district, to advise the district 
officer in all important matters. Of course, the Bureaucracy declined, on the 
ground that it would interfere with the individual responsibility of the district 
office When they said ‘ responsibility % they, of course, mean ir-responsibility ^ 
for when was the district officer responsible, and to whom? If he w?*s or is 
responsible at all, it was and is only to the Bureaucratic Clique It Mr. Gokhale 
could have agreed, as was suggested in some quarters, that the Advisoij Gom- 
mittee should be nominated by the district officer himself, then, indeed, ^bere 
would have been no difficulty in the acceptance of his suggestion. Only, then, 
each district officer would have had a standing Darbar of so many courtiers, the 
nawab-ic arrangement would have been completed, and the People would have 
been worse off than before. 

What is needed is that the Advisory Committee should be a Panchayat made 
up of the Elders of the People, which will not interfere with the pretended 
and non-existent responsibility of the executive official, but will make it real ana 
enforce it. 

Measures are outlined later on, for further safeguarding and ensuring, as far 
as is humanly possible, the uprightness of the members of the Panchayats them- 
selves j for such safeguarding is the very heart of the whole scheme. 


It should be noted that, though option is given, the presumption is that the 
majority of the members of the higher Panchayats "will be chosen from among 
the members of the lower, who will be all directly elected by the People. 
Constant and sympathetic touch and unity of spirit and of w^ork will thus be 
maintained throughout, and the People will, for all practical purposes, directly 
elect to all the Panchayats, Local, Intermediate, and Central, - even though, 
technically, the election to the latter will be by a process of distillation through 
electoral colleges. The latter process has some advantages, which too will be 
secured by this method. The immense worry and trouble and expense of holding 
huge elections, by millions upon millions of voters over and over again, for a 
handful of seats, would be all saved. And in the Local Panchayats, with their 
small area and population, and through them, in the upper ones, the elected and 
the electors will be in constant touch with each otlier, public opinion will carry 
its full weight and receive its full due, influencing the members of the Local 
Panchayats and through them those of the upper ones effectively. 


It is very desirable that there should be a certain number of persons who 
should belong to all grades of Panchayats. They will serve as the personal 
linking medium and would bind together all parts of India continuously and 
effectively, and at the same time keep all the centres in real touch with each 
other. And this would he one important measure for guarding against the 
possibility (which is always present in federations of practically autonomous 
areas and communities) of their falling apart, under the influence of false 
provincialisms and insularities and other such causes, '(which are very liable 
to foe fostered by the linguistic demarcation), and so weakening the whole. 
Another measure is connected with finance, in the shape of some special All- 
India taxation; and a third, with the use of a common language by the All- 
India Panchayat. Both are mentioned in their proper places. 
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In this way, the virtuous (and not the vicious) circle of (not to use the harsh 
word ‘ goveniment % but) administration of the affairs of the People, for the 
People, by the Peoples (Trusted and Chosen Elders) will be wliolesomely 
completed. Human affairs should be administered by those who know human 
nature in mind and body; a People's affairs should be administered by those 
who are its Elect and are in constant and sympathetic touch with, and therefore 
k:now, the People and their requirements of body and mind. 

It will be seen that, under the scheme, the District Councils will be 
fairly large in point of numbers. A district of the ma?;imum population of 
twenty lakhs, will liave a Panchayat of one hundred members; whereas the 
provinces which are largest in population (at present) will have no more in tlieir 
Provincial Panchayats. As the bulk of the administrutivo work will be disposed 
of by the Local and the District Councils, when iliey are really autonomous, 
very large numbers for the upjjer Councils are unnecessary from the standpoint 
of disposal and distribution of work between and by sub-comrnitteus. Very large 
numbers are also otherwise undesirable in deliberative bodices. The persnnnd 
may be changed at short intervals, by framing rules in that btdialf. It may be 
observed here that these sub-committees properly framed and used, would corres' 
pond to heads of guilds, and w’ould secure to the communal administration, the 
advantages, on a higher level, of the village-community as well as the eity-gailds- 
system. 


Xoi'E TO Chapier V. 


oj Choosers and Ohosrn. 

With regard to the ages suggested for Electors, the idea is that only those who 
are mature in body and mind, and have had some experience of life, and 
specially of family responsibility, should be entrusted with the duty of choosing 
those who would rule their affairs. The age.s suggested would ordimirily give 
these requisites in India. It seems that in England the differeruse is reversed, 
twenty-one is fixed for men and thirty for women. Ptu'haps it was thought that 
at the earlier age, -women would be too imsy with family cares and worl; inside 
the home, to foe able to take much interest in the work outside. In India 
women are as mature in body and mind at twc*nty-one as men at twenty-five; 
and these different ages, if fixed as suggo.sted, would generally enaldo Imsband 
and wife to go to the poll together. 

As regards the qualifications of the elected it lias been .saitl at the outset that 
the conditions for election should be such as would make it humanly probable 
that the electors may be seekers of public weal and not self-set‘ker.s. 'rhe 
qualifications mentioned in the Outline Scheme are as tiie outward symbols of 
the inward grace 'b They are such as ordinarily go with the wise and self- 
denying and philanthropic nature. The reu-sons for suggesting them may be 
mentioned in greater detail as below. 


(а) Legislators should be permanent residents of the country for which they 

are to legislate; but their creed, caste, class, colour, race, or sex should not, as 
such, be regarded either as a qualification or as a disqualification. Without per- 
manent residence in the country, sympathetic understanding is not possible; while 
taking account of creed, caste, ptc,. in the elections, imports into the resulting 
legislature the vicious spirit of conflicting interests and party-polities in place 
of the virtuous spirit of each caring for all. But if, because^ at present, there 
is much creed and caste and class jealousy existent in tlic country, it should 
seem necessary that some exceptions should be made, there is provision for 
communal representation. It is to be trusted, however, that once the scheme 
begins to work, the whole atmosphere will change so that these jealousies will 
disappear and it iviU be realised by all that civic well-being is independent of 
creeds and sectarian beliefs, as has been realised in Japan. ^ 

(б) At forty persons have well passed middle age and usually have children 
of their own and thus experience of the household life. This will make reason- 
ably probable that the legislator possesses intimate knowledge of human nature 
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in its more common and important aspects, knows what responsibility for the 
well-being of others means, and has sober and mature judgment. But he should 
have also retired from all competitive bread-winning or money-making and should 
l)e living on liis past earnings or on a * pension So, he would feel financially 
independent ; his outlook upon life, his altitude io%vards his fellow-beings, 
would have changed from that of selfish taking to that of unselfish giving j and 
iic would have all the leisure needed for his public duties. 

It may t>e that many persons are not able to retire from their business or 
profession at forty. But we do not want many.^ Exceptions will be able to. 
And ^^e want exceptionally selfless men for this essential and highest kind of 
public work. Twenty-one perisons in ten thousand are not too many to expect, 
if the country (-aunot provide even so much self-denial, it may as well give up 
all attempts at .Swaraj, But the country Jia,^ been showing capacity for self- 
denial ; and there is no need to be doubtful'. Moreover, if few people are in a 
position to give up business or profes.slon at forty, many can, and ought fo^ at 
forty-five or fifty, with considerable benefit to the whole moral tone of them- 
selves and their community. And if the Panchayat members are fifty years or 
more, there is no harm done, but rather more mature wisdom and experience 
secured. After all, even under the current managements, the deliberative and 
legislative and guiding assemblies of most nations and communities are composed 
of grey-haired persons. A younger and physically more vigorous and active age 
is ^uulted in the executive offices, where action is required more than thought. 
It iuis to be remembered that the old have been young^ and hnow what the young 
know; but the young have not been old, and do not hnoio what the old know; 
thoiigli it is devoutly tx> be prayed that they may all become very very old 
and learn all that the old know, except the pains of old age ! It may be that 
many persons tend to become mentally inactive also, after fifty-five or sixty. But 
between forty-five and fifty-five is, ordinarily, a very good age for tho kind of 
deliberative and legislative work we have in view here. And there arc cases, 
though rare, in which the mind is thoroughly capable and active, and the body 
healthy, right up lo seventy or more. But it may be worth while to fix a 
maximum age-limit also, say .sixty or sixty-five a.s the minimum is forty. 

Provision may also be made for exceptions. It may be that those high age- 
limits will sometimes exclude really brilliant younger men. Our conception of 
the legislator requires not brilliance but ivhdom. Brilliance comes and goes, and 
plays false, and proves tinsel, and makes messes, but wisdom lingers. Wisdom is 
matured knowledge 'pluH philanthropy, patriarchal benevolence. Brilliance may 
well wait and mature into a softer, steadier, soberer light and do its duty so 
much the better after attaining the forty years. If it is substantial, it will not g(‘fc 
extinguished by waiting a few years. Yet, for cases in which the work of the 
Panchayat concerned is likely to suffer if any particular person is shut out 
because of the age-limit, provision may be made for exceptions, us said. 

(c) We want another qualification in our Panchayat member. He should 
have done outstandingly good work in iunne walk of life — wliether literary, 
scientific, educational, priestly, medical, artistic, etc,, or administrative, official, 
military, etc., or commercial, agricultural, industrial, financial, etc,, or as a 
labourer and manupJ "worker ; and he should have done this and at the same time 
acquired a reputation for uprightness and honest dealing and sympathy for 
fellow-creatures. An aged agriculturist who has tilled his few acres* successfully, 
has raised up a good family, is respected and trusted in his own and neighbouring 
villages, and can express Ids views clearly, is a wise village-elder, in short, may 
be a more useful member of a legislature which has to deal with vast agricultural 
interests like those of India, oven though he may be only just able to sign his 
name, than many brilliant speakers or writers with only a college education that 
has little touch of reality. 

(d) Another desirable condition is that the legislator should not receive any 
cash remuneration for his work from the puldic funds. Such cash payment, 
while perfectly right and even necessary in other fields of work, taints the 
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peculiar fiduciary status of the legiRlator^ who should stand in the position of 
Trustee and Elder to the people. He should therefore meet all his parnomd 
expenses himself. But, of course, all his ex-officio expenses must he met out of 
public funds. This would invest the legislator with the venerable dignity which 
naturally belongs to such an Elder. Trust, honour, revt^renco — these are the 
proper, the only, and the natural price of patriarchal benevolence and caring ; 
and they usually urc paid, where the generous instincts and traditions of the 
community have not been perverted. Also, the giving and receiving of such 
honour — a reward greater than power and wealth and amusements, for it can be 
enjoyed not only in life, but also after tlie death of the physical body, which the 
others cannot he — is a great nourishment to the hetirt of both giver and 
receiver, and is a continuous inducement to benevolent work on the part of the 
latter [ivhen it h not wixed up with and corrupted hy power and wea/t/i), and a 
pow’erful check against temptations to corruption. The natural corollary of this 
is that in all public functions, the unsalaried legislator should have rank and 
precedence above all salaried office-bearers as well as persons engaged in competi- 
tive money-earning professions. 


has 

changing ..nc v^uituic: etnu. tjiv injiitvnjn ui .Mjcitsty I ruiji ii.s present me ree nari/ 

to a mUs-ionan/ basis, even as tlie work of the ehiers m a family is done for the 
youngers, not for mercenary motives, but of ‘ mis.sionary " benevoh‘nce. 'i’he 
right instinct is already there; it has only to be revived. Many westt^n 
countries do not, or until recently did not, give any sala!*y to their it*gislators. 
Aldermen are not paid. Nor are justices of the peace. The theory about the 
honoruriwia^ of the barrister is the same. But the prevailing mammonisrn of 
western civilization has corrupted the whole mural atmosphiu'e of human life ami 
penetrated into and vitiated c%-en the most sacred domestic and Ihluciary relatiom. 
If this atmosphei*e cannot be purified hy the introdiu*tion id’ the mi.vdonary and 
patriarchal spirit in the Panchayats, the Legislatf»r8 and the Courts of Arbitra- 
tion, then there is no hope of true Swaraj. 

(c) It. goes without saying that, grade after grade, each Panehavat sbould 
have, in its personnel, members pos.ses.sing between them, all the kmjxUedgt^ ami 
experience needed for dealing with all the different kinds of work which the 
panchayat as a whole has to attend to. l^'or making rule.H for, and dt‘aliiig with 
each mam department of work, the Panchayat will have to form a sid* commilteo 

is <»bviou.s that these shouhl have special 
knowledge of that kind of work. * 


(/) Anotlier important point is tJiis : therp should lip no ‘ standing ’ offorimr 
‘’y ""<-‘1 '‘s « candidate for election The idea 

nVi Tv «l«c‘i«n is wholly incongruous with the spirit of 

philanthrope public service. Favours are siiught, not burdens. tLi ismception 
tat tw“t^ Ije. not that the electors confer a favour or honor on the elelted, 
but that they place a heavy burden of public work on him; an.i it is therefore 

StlaJ of T® "‘’‘'Satiou, and sliould re.piest the elecl«>,’ 

f ifi®i ''''''■/••‘"S' flfction for oneself has an iin-vitahle 

savolu of selfishness ot some sort or other abouf if j ^ • • a f 

with our idofll 7 . * ^ ouier, aoout it, wJnch in <|mte inconsistent 

T> 5 ^ legislator. Of course there will always l»e possibilitios of 

Tl 1 a T*''® considered is whether they will be /I.,; o 

than under the eiuTent systems, under which the gross abuses of “ elect ionceriiitf ” 

domirertag ”^lnd “ harTlso '^^ceaucrati; 

ing!*eS“^but— win there must be no canJass- 

for ’them’? The renlv j ^®^ others to nominate and canvass 

all evil. Whoever or Whatever made*Oie''n "°t profess to be able to abolislv 
01 vvnateser made the Universe has not succeeded in doing so. 
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Human beings can obviously not do better. Indeed, some people think and 
believe that If evil v'i re abolished, good would disappear automatically also. But 
what human beings ought to and can do is, to try to minimise the evil and 
maximise the good, in a given time, place and circumstance. We profess only 
to make suggestions towards this. No doubt, there will be room for underhand 
doings. But the other conditions which we propose must not be overlooked. 
They will blunt the edge of the temptations to such doings. Thus, legislators 
will not be entrusted with executive powers, as they are to-day, in the capacity 
of Ministers or Executive Councillors, efe. Judicial powers will also be sepax'ated 
off from the other tw’O. And the re-formed public opinion will make a different 
atmosphere altogether. The general recognition of the non-mercenary principle; 
and of the principle of the division of the rewards of extra honor, and special 
official powers, and extra wealth, and more amusements, etc,, in correspondence 
with the division of labour and functions and the difference of the main kinds 
of temperaments and capacities, the condition that legislators should not be 
money-making business, which will naturally keep the pul)lic 
eye alertly and wakefully upon his purity — all this will make the election some 
thing to be accepted only from a sense of duty, as a burden for which the only 
,(but great) recompense is honor, rather than to be eagerly sought for as a means 
of easy selfish joys. 


Note to Chapteh VI. 

Separation of Frinetiona. 

That Judicial functions should l^o separated off from Executive functions is 
admitted even by the Bureaucracy in profession ; thougli they are avoiding, 
might and main, the carrying out of their profession into practice. But it is 
not equally generally recognised that the Legislative function should also be 
separated off from the other two. Even moi’e radically dangerous than the 
combination of Judicial and Executive, is the combination of Legislative and 
Executive. If the Executive-Judge will always deride in favour of himself, or 
of his class or clique, the Executive-Legislator will viahej lciWi< in favour of 
himseb or of his class or clique — a far more radical danger, mischief at the 
very root. 

In the ancient Indian scheme, the man of thought was the Legislator, and 
the man of action was the Executor of his law. Such a pioneer of reform in 
India as Raja Ram Mohan Roy has expressed an opinion that the downfall of 
India began when the Rajas usurped the power of making laws from the Pandits. 
The ancient SrtiritU are all composed by Rislus, not by Rajas. The Islamic 
tradition is similar, too. Therefore no legislator should liave direct executive 
power; liut the Legislature should supervise and control the Executive which 
should be responsible in every way to the Legislature. This is the very essence 
of ^ responsible government and self-government as conceived here. Where tlie 
chief Executive and the chief Legislative are practically identical, and the 
members of the former are substantially or heavilv salaried as in England true 
responsibility ceases, manoeuvres and intrigues of parly politics become rampant, 
and legisl.ation cannot be disinterested. In other places the opposite error is 
observable, viz., that if the Lt>gi.slative is separated from the Executive the 
latter is free of control bv the former. 


XO'J’E 'lO CilAPrEK VI f. 

Finance. 

■ These pvovisions will reverse the present order of things, secure fuianciai 
autonomy, and provide a safeguard against the disastrous o.vtravagance and top- 
heavmess which are the consequences of excessive centralisation, have pluntr^d. 
western countries in hopeless indebtedness and bankruptcy, and are ruining India. 
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Note to CHAinm VIII. 


Proprietorship. 

Two opposite tendencies are patent in politics and economics, as thronghout 
.liuman and other nature, in all the aspects and manifestations thereof. The 
current names for them are Individualism and Socialism. Other names for them 
are egoism and altruism, the separative ‘ 1 ’ and the coniinunal * We \ mutual 
struggle or struggle for existence and mutual aid or alHanee for existence, 
competition and co-operation. To endeavour to suppress either, and retain the 
other only, is a fatal error, due to ignorance of the very elements of human 
nature, or to blinding arrogance and greed for power and wealth, ilureamjracy 
and all other * cracies *, as also tlie many current selu^mes of collectivism — one 
of which is being tried in Kussia under the name of B<jlf:be.vism — arc always 
‘Committing this disastrous error of one-sided and lop-sided <‘xc(»ss and exaggera- 
tion, and therefore are always commuting suicide while causing grievous dis 
turbance and injury to the People. Russian Bolshevism, after a vain endeavour 
to abolish private 2 :>roperty, in the course of wliich -widespread misery of the 
most awful character has been caused, seems now to have d<‘eided to recognise 
private property, as was inevitable. Safety lies in recognising both these 
indefeasible and unaboHshable aspects of human nature, and in trying to reconcile 
them wisely. The gro-wth of the sense of separate IncUvidualift/^ tlie gru\ylh of 
egoistic intelligence, of the institution of monogamous marriage and the senti- 
ments connected with it, of the definition of the family Vifi\ of tlie sense of 
private property, of the customs of inheritance, of the incentive to productive 
•efforts of an ever more complicated order-all these are inter-connected, inter- 
dependent, flourish or decay together. At the same tiim*, hy that paradox of 
antimonial^ duality or ambivalence whicli is the very natiu-c of the universe, 
their flourishing is possible only in the seifing of a Society, l-toclity and Indi- 
vidual, “ We ” and I are interdependent yet oppownh The rWfmciliation 
must be found in a National Organisation of Society, such as will give due 
'play to the instinct.s, or forces of individualistic competition, {(hoh-afttwku" 
mOhutt) Q.S ell as socialist co-operation (sambhuya^samKtf hann, snioih-aUnaka 
mmohuti). ^ Refinement of life is not jmssible without accumulation <d‘ W(‘alth; 
and that is not possible -without some play of Individualism {ryashti hitthlhi, 
hheda-budclhi, swnrtha. hhud-gharazi, khudi) the sense of private, exclusive 
separate possession. But the excess of individualism leads to cla.ss-wars and 
■disruption of communities and (when the .spirit of Individualism puts on the 
mask and the larger form of Nationalism) to world-ruining wars, like the recent 
or indeed still continuing European War; and so it dtdVats its <nvn ends and 
commits suicide. To guard against this excess to set line limiis to private 

refinement against degenerating into vulgar 
loudness, to bring about an equitable distribution of necessari s and comforts— 
this IS the work of the spirit of Socialism (Somas/nti^htNidhi. akhr.dn bnddhi 
parartha aql-i-jfwviati). The reconcilalion is to be found in making tin* private 

cnarge ot public propeities of common use and enjoymenl flike pubih* narks 
museums, zoos, childrens’ and youths’ playgrounds, reading-rooms, lil r ries ’olds' 
tanks, wells places of worship, rest-houses, dharmashaius, sa^'is, ate^^shin^^s’ 

'“dueing them, hy the incentives of public 


put iucLii rne nest v^ork that tlier#* ie in xi . 


for them. As said before, that Lenin, Tn Enssia af to 

to abolish private property, has realised that capitalism hIrTo ^^reSS 



(though, no doubt, with limitations). He is reported to lux\o foxind out that the* 
peasants avoid working more than will produce enough for their necessary wants, 
and arc not interested in supporting the * intellectuals cfc., who are necessary* 
for the ‘ State unless special inducement is applied. Now t‘ - simple old 
traditional solution, in India, of these problems is the separation of the four 
main prizes, of life, honor, power, wealth, and amusements, which constitute 

the main ambitional inducements to strenuous work of correspondingly different 
kinds. The possibility of combining them, of securing them all, is the one prime 
cause of all kinds of social and political corruption- Separate them, and you 
at once minimise the temptations of the central authority, and at the same time 
provide an adequate ((if not excessive) inducement to every worker to put forth' 
his best. Socio-political reform of the affairs of human beings, if it is to be 
successfully carried out, must not ignore these facts and laws of the Science of 
Psychologj’, of Human Nature. 

By taking due account of these laws and facts, it is possible to minimise 
the disadvantages and pick out the advantages of all the many forms of sorio 
political organisation, man has tried the village community, the city-girild system, 
the city-state, the country-state, theocracy or sacerdotatism autocracy and monarchy 
and despotism, aristocracy and feudalism and militarism, plutocracy and com- 
mercialism bureaucracy and oligarchy of many kinds, and finally democracy and 
collectivism of many shapes and forms — each one only a lop-sided and excessive* 
exaggeration of one constituent and necessary element in the corporate life of 
humanity — and synthesise them all anew in a truly beneficial form of Self- 
government or Sw-araj. 
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APPENDIX E. 


{VUlfi Part II, paragraph 52.) 

J^ote on the i^peech of Moulana Ahthd Bnri of hurknow made on the fif)ih Feh^ 

mar}/ V)20 on the retond (hip of the Falnittn Khllufat (*onfi renre. 

Moulana Abdul Bari ro.sc and proposed the following resolution 

“ That this confcn'ence declare* in clear and unambiguous tevjii.n tluit in ca^e 
the forthcoming decision of the Peace Conference dismembers the 
Turkish Empire in any w.ay and places the Jazirat ubArab jtnd all 
the Holy Places of Islam under non-Muslim control or influence in 
violation of the. requirements of Islam and in utter disi’egard of the 
demand of the Indian Mussalmans made from time, to time during the 

last 14 or 15 months, then it will bo the religious duty (farz) of the 

Mussalmans to have recourse to every possibh,* means to k(*ep the 
Khilafate in tact and maintain the po.sition and the dignity of tlie 
Khalifa/* 


He began with the preliminary statement that the time for .» peech wa.s over 
and the time for practical work had come. He compared the pre.senl position 
of Islam to that of dying man. Mussalmans were like the family nu*niber.> who 
are filled with anxiety and they should be ready to do anything possible for 
the patient. In the past the Muhammadans had n<*t shown c»t<»ugh sympathy 
with Islam and had they been true Mussalmans they sh<>ui<l have been abk 


v\s uiey navt* not 


to overcome any difficulty with the assislanuc of (,v«*. 

supported the Khalifa in the last war, they had ctunnhtlcd a sin, and conse 
qucntly their prayers now would not be so’ acceptable. All Mussalmans would 
die some day but if they want€*d to die a Muss.snlnian <ieath as distinet from 
the death of an infidel, as every Muslim desired, they must work for the cause 
of Islam and should not waste time in delivering speeches. Tlnu'e is Ui* <iue..sti(m 
that Sultan Wahid-ud-Din of Turkey is the Khalifa of Islam. I’he questi<m of 
his Khilafature could not be disputed on the ground (;f his not beiiig tluf Qnresh 
(a family from which early Khalifas were selecled). If there should be two 
claimants for the Khilafate, according to the direction of Islam, the second 
claimant -should be Ijeheaded. He hoped that tho-^e <li<*tates would be followed 
out. He then explained the ncces.sity of having a Khalifa and describe<l bow 
the body of the Prophet was not buried until the Khalifa was appointed. If 
they did not hear to those dictates of Islam, tlu*v would dii* an infidel ” 
deatk With reference to the Sullan Ho..ein of Egypt, he said he laid infonm^d 
the Bn^sh Goverament that the Sultan should b- Uilled „wii.« U. his l.et.aval 
/ Shei'iff of Mpoca had made a preat mistake in revolt hu^ 

from the allegiance to the Sultan of Turkey and Oovenmuiiit should realise (hat 
4 .^^? ^sithless to his own master wrndd not he liUelv to he 

wuthtul to them. Indians who have been rewarded hv titles such as “ Kii 
Bahadrws, Khan Bahadurs, Shamsul tllama ” might prove ser\ ieeahle lo fSov- 
einment but those rebels are of a different stamp and would not he -atisfied so 
easily. Turkey used to pay the Aralis iwo erores of ru,.ees vearlv for (he 

not keep them loyal, so it was uiilik eh 
that the British Government would he aide to satisfy their jivariee. 

Quoting from the Quran ho said that their holy 'hfxik had .said that Muss'd- 
mans should never hope for friendship with Jew.s and Christians. It w-is not -i 
time now for talking but they should remember these things and do somefhine 
practical (shouts of “ Alla-ho-Akbar ”). In the Quran it /as sthl 
kingdom other than the Moslem one would be in that no 

would happen Imam Mehdi would eome for the salvaUou'of Ishm " 'l" * f* 
his leadership Muslims would Slav all Jews a/l X iX„s to . 

if they tried to hide the stones behind whW, thev w^uTd /L sh.^f 
<.ut to give information. Each Muhammadan should beeo/e a' Sathir to theci 
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the fiood of non-Muslims enci’oaching on the territories of Muslims. They must 
be ready to give up their lives if necessary and their lives and properties 

were uol really theirs but were held in trust to be utilised in the service of 

Oodj and therefore they should not hesitate to discharge their duties. Every 
one would die according to his destiny. lie himself w'as prepared to fight to the 
end and if he could not kill others, he would prefer that he himself should be 
killed. If they had had more self respect they would not have hesitated so long to 
assist the Khihifa ; it is the action of an infidel to hesitate. If they gave up their 
lives in the cause of religion thousands of Muslims would grow out of each drop 
of blood they shed. Europe by her high-handed proposals to encronch on the 
rights of Muslims was only liastening her own destruction- He must tell them 
that now every kind of retaliation had become valid for Muhammadans. The 
occupation of Palestine coiild not have taken place had it not been tor treachery. 

Because somebody had been guilty of treachery, that was no reason why tliey 

should follow his* example. He said that the enemies of Islam were four crores 
and they were seven crores. (The population of England and the Muhammadan 
population of India?). Should they have to fight against them, they the Muham- 
madans. had no guns or cannon but they will have to try to injure them even by 
tlu'owing bricks. Even if each Muhammadan were to throw a handful of dust at 
them they would be buried under the heap that would he raised. (The reference 
here is possibly to the small number of Europeans in India). He advised Jiis 
audience not to beg for favours any more but to tell Government plainly that 
they have made a glaring mistake in supporting the Government and fighting 
against the Khalifa. During the internment of his friends, the Ali Brothers, he 
had continually sent telegrams to Government protesting against the encroach- 
ment on the holy temple at Mecca. He had intended tliat as a warning. (This 
statement received shouts of applause). Whatever might be the mental condi- 
tion of those who would not support tlie Khalifats cause, he was prepared to die 
cheerfully as the cause is a just one. In order to further the cause of Hindu 
Muslim unity and to make common cause with the Hindus who were also 
opposed to Government, he liad suggested the prohibition of cow sacrifice. If a 
Mussalman had not been against Government previous to the time of the 
Khilafat question he must now become hostile to Government. He %vas not 
afraid of the C. I. D.’s as they are little better than menirJ servants (servants 
worth two pice). They .should be only afraid of God, and they should not lie 
responsible for betraying His cause. If the Peace Tei’ms were unsatisfactory, 
from that time, God had made every kind of retaliation legal for them. They 
could sacrifice every Christian’s life and property and still get Eatwa, (■i.e*, 
religious sanction) and they would not have sinned before God, as Christians 
had burnt the Muslim’s heart. He was ready for all the consequences of his 
speech and he even practised at home the sufferings of Jail life. Though 
even if some were blown up with cannon or killed with swords they would still 
be a.l)lG to reconsiruct the Kingdom of Islam. God was merciful and just and 
he would help them at the time of necessity. If he could get at his disposal 
cannon and guns lie would be prepared to declare war and burn Christians 
having saturated them with kerosine oil. If these weapons were not at their 
hands they should at least throw stones at them. (When saying this the 
speaker was seen to shed tears and many of the audience also). They did not 
want any one else’s kingdom hut they wanted to retain their holy places. It 

was an outrage to contemplate turning the Turks out of Europe or building a 

church in place of the mosque at Sophia. All Mussalmans must rise against 
such intentions and force Christians to give them up. (Prolonged shouts of 
Alla-ho-Akbar*). The Sheriff of Mecca should not have been allowed to retain 
the holy tomb of Mecca- A rebel should not be in possession of their holy 

places. Though the Jazirat-ul-Arab, (the area which according to the Koran 

should be under the Khalifa) was a very large area, Mussalmans only wanted a 
limited portion of it. He would be a rebel if he allowed any one to seize any 
portion of Arabia from the bands of Khalifa. With reference to Lord Curzon’s 
agitation against allowing the Turks to remain in Europe Xiord Kitchener who held 
similar views had received a fitting end and he hoped that Lord Ourzjon would 
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also die in a similar manner. li was a diiHcnlt situation for tliem because if 
they did not carry out the wishes of Government they would get into trouble 
and if they helped Government they would be separated from their religion. 
The Moulana then offered a prayer and asked God why He did not take liixn 
out of this' world so that he should not have seen wdtij his own eyes the 
disgrace of Islam. Some of his friends have been fortunate enougli to avoid 
seeing the disgrace by a timely death. If Constantincjplc were taken away 
from the Turks, he was sure Imam Mehdi would appear and help the Mussal 
mans in their difficulty (again shed tears. At this .stag<‘ the President, Aluil 
Kalani Azad, sent Moulana Abdul Kezak to lake away the .speaker but he 
refused to go). He said he was not excited rather he was prepared to die 
first of them all in defending the cause of Islam. (Shouts came from various 
people in the hall that they would sacrifice their lives fir.st before it will be 
necessary for him to do so.) He had no enmity with the Christians except on 
account of the enmity on the part of the Christians for Islam. Werii tiiere 
any of the audience ready to help the cause of Islam? 

This concluded his speech. In response to his last appeal most of the 
audience stood up and shouted. A large number who were in the neighbourhood 
of Abdul Bari approached him and kissed his hands. 
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APPENDIX P^ 


(Vide Part II, paragraph 53.) 

PLrfidet from the “ Comrade. ”, dated IJ/th November 102^- 


We piiblifsh elsewhere a historic appeal made more than four years ago by 
the Indian Kliilafat Delegation to Sultan Mohamed Waheed-ud-Din, then Khalifa 

A Historic Appeal. f Turkey. The Draft Treaty of 

Sevres had already been presented by the Allies to the 
Turkish Peace Delegation at Paris, and the Delegation was being pressed to 
accept it would delay. It had, however, to obtain the final opinion of its 
Government on the Treaty and on its own proposals with regard to it, and had 
asked for more time, which had been conceded very reluctantly, and in a 
very niggardly manner. The subsequent history of this Draft Treaty is well 
known and need not be repeated in any detail. Tewfik Pasha, the Head of this 
Delegation, who liad been the Turkish Ambassador in London when wa^r had 
broken out, and was a per}<omi grata in British political circles because he was 
not a Young Turk, refused to be a party to the signing of this infamous treaty, 
and could not be induced by the Grand Vizier, Damad Farid Pasha, who had 
come in person to Paris, to remain any longer at the head of a Delegation 
required to sign it. Tewfik Pasha accordingly left Paris, and Bashid Bey, a 
member of his Delegation, who was believed to be more accommodating and 
more plain filled his place. Even then the Delegation could not be induced to 
sign the Treaty, and at last a fresh Delegation composed of persons pledged to 
sign was sent to Paris. When the Turkish gentleman who was in charge of 
the Islamic Information Bureau in Paris, established by His Highness the 
Agha Khan and others, and assisted by the Indian Khilafat Delegation met one 
of the members of this traitorous Delegation, and asked him for an interview 
in which he desired to discuss the provisions of the Draft Treaty, he w^as 
informed that the discussion could not take place until after the signature of 
the Treaty I The Treaty was accordingly signed in August, 1920, and we all 
know how the swords of Mustafa Kemal Pasha and his valiant Anadols in 
three years of hard fighting and patient endurance scored out the worst of its 
provisions. The publication of the Indian Khilafat Delegation's appeal is not 
intended to recall old history, but to emphasise once more what Khilafate really 
means, how for centuries past its essential features were disregarded, and why 
it is still necessary to maintain it and to revive and reform it. A conference 
of the World of Islam is being called to-day for the settlement of the future 
government of tlie Hejaz, and no doubt this opportunity would be availed of 
by the representatives of various Muslim people and States that would gather 
together to confer with each other for a discxission the future of the Khilafat 
itself. We therefore propose to express our views on this momentous question 
in a series of articles in the Comrade. The letter that we publish to-day, 
apart from having a historic value, and being on that account of considerable 
interest to people, provides a good preface for this series. It has not seen the 
light of day before, because its publication would have involved the deposed 
Sultan and Khalifa, Mohamad VI, in trouble with the British if, as was then 
believed probable, he had not shown this document to the agent of the British 
Government in Constantinople, immediately on receipt of ft. 


R 
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Coinj, 


Extract from the “ Comrade dated Ihth Xovemher 10.Cf. 

A Historical Ai»i*kal. 

(From the Imlioii KUilafat Delogalirm to tlic Khalifa). 

B-ismi-’llah-ir'Bahnuiil'ir-Haheum, 

PniMs, 

28th May, 1920. 


May it please Your Majestyj 

The Indian Khilafat Delegation ha<I the houmir to address to Your Imperial 
Majesty on the Ilth May a telegram in which wc had eiideayourcd to explain 
in brief the mission on which we Iiad come to Europe on behalf of the 70 
milbon Mussalmans of India and the 250 millions of our compatriots of other 
creeds, the nature of the claims that we had been charged to advocatf^ m 
connection with the Khilafat and the Turkish settlement, ami the state of 
leoiim^s in India and the East generally respecting the same. Wc had also 
ventured to express the hope that Your Majesty and your nobh‘ and bravo 
difitracted and divided nation, would I'csoluiely do your duty not only by 
Txirkey but by Islam, and that the unity of Turkey would soon^ become^ a 
true reflex of the unity of Islam, which stood solidly by Your !Muj<‘sty’s siile 
as it had never stood since the days of the earliest Khulufa. 

To-day we beg leave to address Your Majesty in greater detail on some 
of the points briefly touched upon in that humble message* and the extreme 
gravity of the present situation for Islam is our only extuise for the importunity 
that may perhaps be detected in our repeated submissions. For this wo confi- 
dently trust Your Majesty will extend to xis your fatherly forgivencs.s. 

After sending the telegram of the 11th May to Your Majesty we had occasion 
to meet a prominent and thoroughly disinterested journalist here to whom vre 
gave a copy of that message, and we think it would interest Yout* Majesty to 
know Avhat he said to us even before he had read it. 

He told us that if he were the Sultan of Turkey to-day, he would forget 
that he was the ruler of the Ottoman Empire an<i the head of the Ottoman 
nation, and only remember that be was the »Successor of our Holy Prophet (on 
whom be God’s peace and benedictions) and the Commander of the Faithful, 
and as such the Servant of the Holy I?laces and the mandatory of Allah for 
the Sanctuaries of I.slam. He said he would like to appeal to-<lay not only to 
the Turks much less only to the small Ijody of people that are in Constantinople, 
but to the entire Moslem World without distinction of race and country and 
political sovereignty, and that he would appeal not so much to the brain as 
to the heart of Islam. If he were the Khalifa to-day, he said, he w'ould 
make all Islam weep and pray to Allah and setk strength and support in the 
spiritual awakening thus affected, rather than waste time and energies in futile 
negotiations with people sunk in gross materialism, to whom neither reason 
nor sentiment appeals when their immediate interests are concerned. In short, 
he would stand forth, as no previous Sultan of Turkey had stood forth, as 
the Champion of the Faith and the Vicegerent of Allah on earth, untrammelled 
by diplomatic conventions and political artificialities. 

This friend of our cause did not know when he gave expression to these 
ideas that our own humble submissions to Your Majesty were directed to the 
same end. But having received confirmation of them from such an unexpected 
•quarter, we now feel that we should repeat those submissions with as much emphasis 
as is compatible with our profound esteem and veneration for Your Majesty. 
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Jslatu and not Turkey alone slioiild be the object of our united defence. If 
the Turks too hiy stress upori iJie obvious danger arising from the dismember- 
ment of the temporal power of Tslam, and its reduction to an extent imperilling 
its spiritual freedom, than they do ujKm the evils resulting from the dismember- 
ment of tlie Ottoman Empire, which must he the natural concern of every 
Turk to-day, then, not only will the dismemberment of that Empire be prevented 
.as the first fruit of unr coinbinctl efforts, but Islam itself will be secured against 
the menanco of strangulation and death wdiich this infamous treaty, if signed, 
is expect<‘d to spell for it. If, on the contrary, greater emphasis is placed 
on the necessity of saving Thrace and Smyrna, or the Ai'menian Vilayet, then 
%ve fear even that result may not be achieved, while it may involve the surrender 
•of 1arg(‘r claims atul t<> a Musvsalmnn infinitely more important principles. Not 
unoften in the alfuirs of mankind small things have proved the enemy of big 
things, and t!ie reduction of one legitimate claim, in the hope of placating the 
adversary ami inducing him to be more just and reasonable than he is inclined 
to be, luis many a time produced results cpiite the contrary of those desired 
and expected. 

The Khalifa is tlio repository of tiie sacred Traditions of our Prophet, and, 
as Your Majesty is aware, according to the must authentic reports, he com- 
manded the Mussalinaus on his death-bed not to permit or tolerate any sort or 
kind of non-Mo^lern conirol ovei’ any portion of the fJazeerat-ul-Arab, which 
includes Syria, Palestine and Me‘-o})otamia as well as the region known to 
European geographers as the peninsula of Arabia. No Mussalman can therefore 
agree to the exercise, of ai»y control by mandatories of the powers in Syria, 
Ptdostine or Mesopotamia, and what no Mussalman can submit to consistently 
with his crcHKl, the Succtsssor of our Ih’ophet can submit to still less. The Arabs 
themselves have protestful against all mandates and protectorates in these regions, 
so that even the principle of self-determination cannot now be invoked with any 
success by our j^olitical adversaries. In fact, when we discussed this question 
with .some rGpres(‘ntativc Arab.s, they readily admitted our well-established 
contention that, even if they w'cre to determine otherwise, thoir self-determination 
in favour of lum-Mosbra mandates or .any otluu* form of control could not be 
binding on the Mussahnans of the world in clear defiance of the Hhari*(it and 
that obviously flie Ja'/cerat-ul-Arab is not the private property of the Arabs, 
any more than it is of the Turks, to give away or to retain, but the common- 
heritage of Islam, rmd subject to the wardenship of the entire Moslem world a.s a 
•divine trust. 

We may mention here that we had clearly stated in our Address to the 
Viceroy in India that even if the Turks could be made to acquiesce in a 
settlemeiit of this kind in contravention of the Prophet’s death-bed injunction, 
it w’ould remain as unacceptable as ever to every believing Mussalman. 

Turkey cannot, therefore, undertake, consistently with the obligations 
imposed l)y I.slam, to a..cept whatever decisions the Allied Powers may be 
pleased to take with regard to Syi-iu, Palc.stine and Mesopotamia, any more 
than she can accept them with regard to the Hejaz or any other portion of the 
peninsula of Arabia. Nor can Your Majesty renounce in their favour all the 
rights and titles that Turkey ever claimed over thes^e territories, including those 
which belong to Your Majesty in virtue of the Khilafat, or undertake to 
recognise or conform to any and every measure which may be taken, now or 
hereafter, by the Allies in and concerning these regions. It is obvious that 
such demands can be accepted only if Your Majesty is prepared to renounce the 
Ehilaiat itself, and thus reverse the act of cession, after four long centuries 
which enabled Your Majesty’s great ancestor, Sultan Selim I, to he recognised 
by the Moslem world, as Khalifat-ur-Rasul and Ameer-ul-Momineen. 

We feel it our duty to submit that Indian Mussalmans, who have always 
accepted the rulers of the Ottoman Empire as Khulufa and Commanders of the 
Eaithful without doubt or dispute, are as strong and unwavering supporters of 
Your Ma.jesty’s title to the Khilafat as of any of your long and distinguished 

, B 2 
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predecessors and that, while earnestly desirous of strengthening the bond which 
the Khilafat was designed to create and mamtam. they will deploie ‘f 

the ™st mitfortuni that could laifull Islam if anything was perm.tteil to 
affect Your Majesty^s title to it. 

After the foregoing submissions, we need hardly trouble lour Majes y with 
any further appeals against the renunciation of Your Majesty s undisputed and 
indisputable jurisdictiL over all Miissalmans irrespective of the consnleration 
whetLr they are j^our own subjects or liappen sovereignty or 

m^tectorate of another State. The renunciation of such jurisdiction is the 
Srect renunciation of the Khilafat itself, and neither argument nor appeal 
is necessary to recommend the categorical and summary i ejection ot such an 
unconscionable demand from the Khalifa after innumerable protestations iha 
the war would involve no religious question, and the Khilafat was a subject 
on which the Mussalmans alone were competent to take a decision. 


We may, however, state that we have ventured to place the question of tlie 
Jazeerat-ui-Arab in the fore- front of our humble sumbission not because we are 
unmindful of other equally unconscionable demands that have been made lu the 
draft Treaty, but because it seemed to us just possible that the importance of 
the inviolability of the Khilafat might not always be kept m view in the 
present distracted condition of the ill-fated Turkish nation.^ But il we 

had been inclined to ignore the legitimate requirements oi the I urks^ as a 
nation, which we could not have done cjonsistently with the claims of oui Xslamic 
Brotherhood, the needs of the 'Khilafat itself would have cumpelled us to offer, 
as we are prepared to do, every support to Turkey in her vigorous protests 
against the rest of the provisions of the Draft Treaty. They manifestly seek 
to deprive you, in spite of the most solemn and repeated pledges of the Allied 
Powers, of'you'r homelands in Thrace and Asia Minor; they would place your 
capital at the mercy of your traditional foes, and even then subject it, and, 
in fact, Your Majesty also, to Allied control; they would rob you for all 
practical purposes of every kind of resource, financial as well as military, naval 
and aerial, and, in sliort leave no vestige of independence even as a 
sovereign State. It does not, however, seem necessary to go into these pro- 
visions at any further length, because they are and must be as unacceptalile to 
every patriotic Turk as they are and must be to every believing Mussalnmn. 
The' Khalifa to be a Khalifa must be independent, and must possess temporal 
powers adequate in existing circumstances for the defence of the Faith. But 
if this Treaty, or, in fact, any treaty like this, is signed, it is clear that Your 
Majesty will have neither independence nor temporal powder left, and lacking 
these essential qualifications for the Khilafat, Your Majesty will soon cease to 
be recognised as Khalifa. Already some Ai'abs have been encouraged to question 
your title, though they themselves lack these essential qualifications, and cannot 
therefore be recognised as Khuldfa. But the purpose of those wiio are opposed 
to the very existence of the Khilafat, which insists on what they consider to 
be divided allegiance, but which really demands allegiance to God before 
allegiance to any earthly Government, Moslem or non-Moslem, will be served 
all the better if no Moslem ruler remains qualified for the office of Khalifa, 
and the Faithful are left without a Commander, 


If, however, Your Majesty rejects this Treaty in your capacity as a Khalifa, 
for the obvious reason that its provisions are calculated to destroy the Khilafat 
and contravene the commandments of Islam, the Moslem World would ipMo 
facto be bound to rally to Your Majesty’s support, and assist you to the fullest 
extent of its power, in your eflxirts to retain your independence aiW temporal po%ver 
adequate for the defence of its faith. 

As we have already said in our telegram, everything depends upon the kind 
of response that Your Majesty makes to the iniquitous and impossible demands 
made in the name of the Allies, and we hope we may suggest without disrespect, 
that Your Majesty’s decision will be the most momentous ever taken by a 
Sultan of Turkey since Sultan Selim of glorious memory became a Khalifa four 
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lumdred years ago. For on Yo\ir Majesty’s decision will depend the continuance 
of the Khilafat in his linoj and also the uniiiterrupted and undisputed succession 
to the Khilafat which has so long been maintained. 

But if Your Majesty’s decision is what we all confidently e.xpect it to be, 
you may rest assured of our loyal and hearty support. We have already indi- 
cated in our telegram that we in India cannot be satisiied if om' claim is reduced 
by a hair’s breadth. Wc demand that Your Majesty must retain all the temporal 
power that w'as yours wdien hostilities broke oxit in November, 1924, and that 
the territorial ntafus^ quo unto helium must be restored. We also demand that 
Your Majesty must continue to be the Servant of the Holy Places as heretofore, 
and, finally that there must be no sort or kind of non-Moslem conti'ol in any 
portion of the Jazeerut-iil-Arab, which includes not only the peninsula of 
Arabia, but also Syria, Palestine and Mesopotamia. If these claims are not 
fxilly satisfied, it would be futile to e.\pect peace and contentment in India, or 
the contixmance of our undoubted loyalty which has been the mainstay of 
British rule throughout its history. In that event, the people of India, without 
distinction of creed and commxinity, have decided to cease all co-operation with 
<iovornment. 

Ml*. Gandhi, who had so valiantly and resolutely resisted the encroachments 
of the South African Government on the liberties of the Indians in that part 
of the Empire, and achieved such signal success without the use of any violence, 
is one of the chief l€‘aders of the movement for the defence of the Khilafat in 
India, and lie and other great Hindu leaders have Jigreed upon a programme 
of progressive cessation of co-operation and the Mussalmans have decided to 
work this pi’ogramme to the end. 

The first stage is one that is calculated to bring moral pressure upon Govern- 
ment by the renunciation of titles and decorations conferred upon Indians by 
the Government, and by resignation of all honorary offices and membership of 
Legislative Councils. This has already begun, and some frank statements of 
the reasons for this step being taken have been sent to the Government. But 
it is clear that those who hunt for titles cannot be expected to join with true 
patriots in large numbers. 

In the next stage, the civil employees of Government will resign their posts, 
and since most of the work is done by Indians themselves, this is bound to 
effect the policy of Government and at the very least make it inclined to be 
less hostile to Islam than it is to-day. In the third stage, the Army and the 
Police Force will I’esign, and if even then the hostility of the Government 
•continues, the last stage will be reached, and people will refuse to pay the 
taxes. 

In the event of the failure of this movement, of progressive cessation of 
co-operation, the Mussalmans have reserved to themselves the right to take such 
further action a.s the law of Islam permits and Governmeiit has been repeatedly 
informed that the only alternatives open to a Mussalman in such circumstances 
-are Jehad and Hiji'at. 

But so exasperated are the Mussalmans that some members of the police 
force have already sent in their x*esignations, and have openly stated that they 
could no longer serve the Government to which they had been so loyal in the 
past without jeopardising their eternal salvation, and it may be reasonably inferred 
that the Mussalmans in the Army, when they see the sacrifices their brothers 
in civil life are making, will not place their loyalty to Government above their 
loyalty to God. 

Another factor of great importance in the present situation is that some 
Mussalmans have already migrated from India, and we enclose for Your 
Majesty’s information the speech of His Majesty the Ameer of Afghanistan 
in which he fully approves of our efforts for the Khilafat, and offers his 
support for the defence of the Khilafat, and promises to give asylum to all the 
Muhajireen from India. His Majesty’s Foreign Minister who is the head of 
the Afghan Delegation carrying on negotiations with the Indian Government, 
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had already announced this, and now his august master hmiscdf confirms that 
announcement in the most explicit manner. His Majesty is an undoubted 
Miijahid, whose support of the Khilafat can be fully relied upon, and from Ins 
speech it appears that the newly liberated Moslem States of Central Asia will 
also stand by him in such endeavour. Further, it may be pointed out that the 
disaffection and intranquillity among the tribes on the North* Western border of 
India, which have lasted much longer than on any previous occasion, and have 
absorbed the energies and efforts of an unprecedentedly large force, are^ du(s to 
a very large extent to the hostility of the Government towaids the Ivhihifat. 
In short, there prevails in India and in ncighhouring countries a state of 
feeling for the Khilafat and its preservation so intense and widespremi as has 
never prevailed for any object for many centui'ies, and we uiaj satel^S say that 
other Moslem lands such as ‘Tunis, Aligeria, Morocco and Egypt, and by no means 
excluding Arabia itself, will supi>ort the Khilafat no less in its defence of 
Islam. In these circumstances, we submit we wore justified in assuring Your 
Majesty that Islam stood by your side as it had never stiiod since the last of 
the Khulufa-ir-Rasludeen passed away. 

The unfortunate neglect in the past of the duties imprised and the work 
demanded by the Khilofat has brought the moshmi world to its pre-a^nt tUplov 
able condition, and if we in the present generation alsti will not make one last 
and combined effort to retrieve the situation, our children and our children\s 
children will grow up only to curse us and our inglorious memory, and when we 
march out of our g^a^’es on the Day of Judgment to answer for our acts and our 
omissions, w^e shall not be able to face Allah and Tli.s Prophet whose great 
trust “WO shall have so ignominously betrayed. 

We cannot but deplore and condemn the separatist tendencies discernible in 
some parts of the Moslem World, wdneh are undoubte^Hy suliversivt* f»f the. 
Brotherhood of Islam and in direct contravention of its teaching and ils very 
spirit. But %vben wa complain of this, we are told Uiat the 'Furks havt* 
themselves to thank for this state of affairs, that their %vhol(* outlook at best 
is national, and that they care little for the Khilafat or for Islam. Non 
Moslem critics of position and authority also have begun to ask what the* 
Khalifa himself has done for the Khilafat during the last century or two. 
Of course, such complaints and criticisms are neither siu<a‘re nor disinterested, 
and besides exaggerating the orror.s of the past, and taking a wholly one* 
sided view of the matter, they disregard and altogether igimre the di^trac 
tions of the Turks for so many generations, and show little appreciation of the 
courage and sacrifice of a noble and bravo nation. Keverthcless, ii is difhcult 
to silence these critics, and it would be fatal not to confess even to oursclvi's 
such truth as there is in these complaiiil.s and criticism. 

Certainly the Khilafat -was always mount to be something higher and grt*uter 
than merely national sovereignty. And although it is absurd to suggi'st, as 
some of the most influential people in Allied Countries are suggesting, that the 
Khalifa is like the Pope who could be Taticanised 'b and that apparently 
the Khalifa’s sol© function in life is to live in retirement like a monk or an 
anchorite, mumbling his prayers and repeating his beads, it cannot be denietl 
that in the last few generations at least the Khidafa have not asserted them- 
selves as such, and have generally appeared before the world only as Hull an 
and Padshahs. They were undoubtedly expected to go on the pilgrfmage to the 
Hejaz in person every two or three years, if not, annually, and to make of the 
Uaj a universal Conference of the Islamic W^orld in which its alTairfi could be 
discussed in accordance with the divine injunction Wa flihauirhtini fi-hamar 
they w'ere expected to interest themselves in the progress of IVfussalmans in 
every country, and to assert themselves constantly in checking the abuses which 
were undermining the strength of Islam, and in promoting the welfare of the 
Moslems and the advancement of the Mission of Islam. 

But all this is so obvious, and no one is likely to know it so well as Your 
Majesty yourself, who have inherited the awful consequences of the neglect of 
your predecessors. Our only object in referring to it is to explain tiiat, because- 
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for centuries past the work of the Khilafat was done indifferently, the Mussal* 
mans, who never neglected to remember the Kllialifa in their prayers, failed 
nevertheless to come to his aid in the hour of his need, and made but a 
poor resjxinse to his call. They have, ho\vever, realised only too well now, 
after repeated misfortunes and humilialiotis, that things cannot be left as they 
are, and that the lK>nds of the Khilafat must be sU'ongthened at all costs. 
Therefore, while, on the one hand, they confidently expect that Your Majesty 
will rise in this the gravest crisis of Islam to the full height of the Khulafa-ir- 
Eashidecn, they are, on the other hand, themselves prepared also to obey Your 
Majesty implicitly, and to nuike every sacvificG in obeying your call. 

And it will not be out of place to submit that now as ever unity is the 
greatest need of Islam, Honest differences of opinion must always be tolerated. 
But only Your Majesty can teach the Mussalmaus to-day that to make of one's 
opinions a fetish, and to be relentless in the ijursuit of those who hold dilffierent 
opinions, even wlien a still moi‘e relentless enemy of both is in close pursuit 
of all without any distinction of persons and parties is the greatest betrayal 
of Turkey and of Islam. Tbe need of re-uniting all Moslems, specially such as 
may be disposed to be divided by discord of distrust one from another, within 
the fold of the true Brotherhood of Islam, is in fact, now greater than ever 
before, and wo fervently pray that Your Majesty may exert yourself in that 
behalf. And in particular, any misunderstandings that still remain and divide 
Arab from Turk should be carefully removed. In fact, this is the very moment 
when all sects and sections of Islam can be welded together, and we have no 
doubt that Your Majesty mxxst have been deeply touched as are ourselves at the 
demonstration of the sympathy and support of our Shiali brothers, who realise 
thjit the dismenibermoiit of the Khilafat in the present circumstances means 
the dismemberment of Islam itself. As for the invaluable suixport given to 
us by <mr Hindu brethren, and in fact by all communities of India without 
any distinction, words fail us to express our appreciation of it, and the only 
way in which we can demonstrate our gratitude is to pray that we may not 
disgrace Islam wJum the time conies to make every sacrifice for the liberation 
of our Motherland. We have assured our compatriots that we can never think 
of the subjugation of India to any alien power, Moslem or non-Moslem, and 

that they will find us at their side in winning Indian autonomy. 

We now ask forgivene.ss of Your Imperial Majesty for the length of this 
appeal, which is the result of the fulness of the heart axid of the grave appre- 
hensions to wlhcfi every Moslem is a prey to-day. But before we close this 
humble rejxresentation, let us once more assure you, Sire, that you have lying 
at your feet to-day such vast stores of love and esteem, of affection and 
reverence as the greatest king in the world may well envy, and it is for you 
to accept them and make use of .them, or spurn them and deem them of less 

value than the tiny doles of bare justice that may grudgingly be given to you 

by others with all the show' of generous charity. If it had been possible for 
us to reach the Dar-us-Sa'adat and to touch Your Majesty’s feet, we would 
have begged and beseeched and implored you to make your choice not as the 
Padshah of Ottoman Turks but as the Captain of Allah’s Army of the Moslems 
of every country and every colour, and as the Successor of ‘the Chief of all 
Creation and the Hast Prophet or God ; and we feel certain that with our tears 
we would have won from you tlie only answer that patriotism and faith alike 
demand. But since that is not to bo, we have chosen as our great Elchi one 
who must be even dearer to you than we, your spiritual children, for she is 
the fiesh of your flesh and the bone of your bone. Much is lost of Islam, but 
its womanhood retains its prestine purity and the readiness to sympathise and 
suffer with every suffering soul. It is one of these noble women that we have 
chosen to appeal to Your Majesty in the name of your distant children whom 
common peril has drawn close to you. She will, we confidently trust, plead 
their cause as no mother or wife ever pleaded for a son or a husband whose life 
has been declared forfeit to the Padshah’s stern justice, for she is to plea’d 
not for the life of a condemned criminal, but for the life of the Khilafat and 
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of Islam. And we hereby charge her in name of the Allah and worships and 
the Prophet she would please not to give up the advocacy of our cause till 
victory is won. May Allah give her the eloquence and the persuasion that 
bind a spell over human hearts and work miracles. May it be given to her 
to plead as she has never pleaded before, and to win a victory as woman never 
won in the whole history of the human race. 

With every good wish for Your Majesty, for Turkey and for Islam, and 
with the expression of our homage and devotion we subscribe ourselves. 

Your Majesty’s dutiful, and loving, 
Children, 

(Sd.) MOHAMED ALI, 

(Sd.) SYXJD HOSSAIN, 

(Sd.) SYED SULAIMAN NABWI; and 
(Sd.) ABUL KASIM, 

(of the Indian Khflafat Delegation). 
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APPENDIX a. 

{VUIp Part II, paragraph 75.) 

TrumlnfUm of a Pamp7ilet entitled ** Mutafiqa FatiGa-^* 

Title Page. 

AraMo ven^e : — ‘‘Then enquire from the learned men if you do not know”. 

75. The Collective Fatwa which w-as presented before the exalted Ulemas at 
the grand session of the Jamiat-ul-UIema-i-Hind held at Delhi w^as signed by 
them, after which other signatures were obtained by circulating it to the Ulemas 
in other places. 

In accordance with the decision of tlic members of the Janiiat-i-Ulema-i-Kind 
the Secretary of the Jamiat had it printed at the Hamidia Press, Delhi, under 
the supervision of Munshi Abdul Hamid. 


“ The Fatwa 

Ill the name of God the most compassionate and merciful. 

What do the learned in Theology (ulema-i-din) and the 'law-givers of the 
^reat Shariat say about the following religious iiroposition : — 

1. What is meant by “ Mavalat ” (co-operation) and according to the 
religion what kind of ‘‘Mavalat” is ” haram (forbidden) with the 
enemies of Muslim religion, and what kind of tark-i-Mavalat ” (non- 
co-operation) is obligatory? What is the religious decision about a 
man who continues to co-operate after knowing the religious com- 
mandment on the subject ? 

2- Is it included in Mavalat ” to be a member of the Councils of the 
(jrovernment of India, to be in the legal profession, to practise as a 
Mukhtar, etc., to obtain education in Government or semi-government 
colleges or scliool or to have one’s children educated there, to take 
help (grant in aid) from Government for education, and to accept 
honorary Magistracy, and titles conferred by the Government? 

3. Is it forbidden for the Mussalman in the present condition to be in the 

military and other services of the Government which strengthen and 
consolidate the constitution of the Government? 

4. Is it prohibited in the present condition to use the British goods which 

gives strength to the British nation? 

6. Is it permissible by the “ Shariat ” to have social unity with a non- 
Muslim who is not inclined to be hostile and also to take help from him 
in any matter? 

6. Is it permissible by the Shariat to accept sound advice tendered by a 
non-Muslim and to act upon it in order to attain a religious object, 
which is apparently considered adherence to and following the non- 
Muslim ? 

The answer to each of the above questions should be given seriatim in plain 
«.nd concise language but supported reasons — ^please answer and you will be 
rewarded. 


THE ANSWER. 

“ God is helper in reaching the right decision ”, 

Amwer No, 1 . — ^The word “ Mavalat ” in Arabic idiom and the Shariat 
terminology means love (friendship) and co-operation (helping each other). Its 
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explanation and elucidation is to be found in all books of coiumentry. 
“ Mavalat is forbidden (hai'ain) with enemies of Islam in botii senses of the 
word. God has forbidden “ Mavalat totally with enemies of Islam whether 
it is openly or secretly, paid or honorai’y. God says (Arabic verse) “ God 
prevents you from friendship and co-operation with those infidels who fought 
with you in the matter of religion and ejected you from your countries and 
helped in your ejectment and expulsion. Those who maintain co-operation 
with such infidels are tyrants 


Any Mussalman who in spite of knowledge of this Commandnn-nl maintains 
Mavalat ” with them will be considered a great sinner and in the words of 
the Quran a tyrant. God says in chapter (Sura) Maeda (of the Quran) (an 
Arabic verse) O Musalman do not make the Jews and the Christians (enemies 
of Islam) your friends and helpers. They are friends and heliiers of each other 
whoever from among you will make them his friend and helper will he counted 
as of thoir crowd, as God does not guide the tyrant nation. There is a big 
and detailed Fatwa by Shah Abdul Aziz of Delia alxjiit “ Mavalat ” witli 
infidels. The following are some sentences from it ; — “ In the matter of 
Mavalat ” with infidels wdiatever had been written by tiie law-givers of Islam, 
it requires some explanation — one should read “ 8iiorah Ain-ul-Ilm ” and Kbya- 
^^l-Ulema for it. The purport of it is tliai “ Mavalat meaning fricrul^iiip, 
if it is entertained with them in connection with religion is uimnimoiisly “ Kufr 
If it is in connection with worldly matter, and is optional, it is haram 


And “ Mavalat ” meaning helping and co-operation is based upon some pres- 
cribed principles and it is this {Amina) to help in “ Kufr and sin is it.self 
a sin. This decision is unanimous. Thi.s proved from the words of God {And>ic 
verse) “ Do not help each other in sin and tyranny 


And this co-operation is sometimes in lieu of payment which is known a, a 
services, and sometimes without any wages which is known as help and support. 
The Commandment in both the cases is identical. That is if the infUhds wish 
to fight with^ a Muslim or subjugate any country or city of the MuHsahnan^ 
their service is “ haram ” and to give them htdp or .support is also harain ** 
rather it is a major sin. If they fight among themselves or are <'olh*cting 
riches and administering a country which is in their posses.sion from beAjre and 
they engage a Mussalman in their service for this, it i.s apparentlv permi.ssiblc 
to serve them for reasons based on the idea that w’ork like tailoring, ‘trading, 
is permissible with them, and it is also proved from the life of the respected 
people that they served the idolaters. But on deep contemplation it appears 
that this too is not free from being “haram” especially in these day.s because 
their service^ becomes the cause of many evils in the religion, and the least of 
these^ evils is the carelessness and slowness in discharge of religious duties 
refraining from preventing them (their employers) from evil deeds and iwdng 
their well-wishei’s and advisers, adding to their number, strengthening their 
grander, resecting them beyond limit, calling them “ Khuda%*and ”, “ Rahib ” 
and Qibla and expression of great love for them, fitr. 


Answer Ao Ji.—All these things are included in “Mavalat” because tliese 
mgs ^parently create love with the Government and indirectly caufc to help 
them. ^ Therefore on the basis of the Commandment regarding “taidc Mavalat” 
it IS incumbent to disassociate from all these acts. 


Commandmeni regarding “ tark Mavalat” it is obligatory 

account of other evils.^.Thc 

detail of all that had been briefly said is this : 

The following are the reasons for giving up the Councils : 

(a) The Coun^Bil whether it is legislative or executive has for its ohjeot the- 
strengthemng of the constitution and the administration of the Oov 
ernment which amounts to an open support of the Government, 
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(6) Laws which arc agairibt the pi'incipieb of religion are often made in the* 
Councils, to move bupport or to remain silent in spite of power to 
oppose which is not permissible for any Mussalman (Arabic verse) 
** The Prophet said that if any of you see an evil enacted you. should 
stop it by your own hand, or if you have not power to do so stop it 
by your tongue, and if you have not power even of this, do not 
apj)rovc of it in your heart But the Muslim members of the 

Council do all this and as a testimony in its support are the past 
events and the enforcements of the present laws in the country. 

(c) The English nation is also on the Council which is tyrant and the 
enemy of Islam and it is made haram ” by the Shariat to have a 
distinctive seat with such a nation. God says (Arabic verse) After 
recollecting do not sit with the tyrants 

{d) It is incumbent for Ihe members in Council to take oath of loyalty, 
o})edience and fuiilifuhiess towards the' Government and in the pre- 
sent condition it is “ haram ” for the IMussalmuns to he loyal, 
obedient and faithful to the Government willingly and freely. 
Therefore, the oath of allegiance is “ haram and a major sin. 

The reasons for the legal profession hein^ “ haram ” are as follows : — 

(r^) 'j'lie members of ilie legal profession are re.s[X)nsible for maintaining 
half the constitution of the (jjovornmenl, i.r., the executive branch of 
the administration and enforce its laws into practice which is a great 
help of the Govermnent which had been proved to be ‘‘ haram 

(6) Most of the Civil and Criminal laws of the administration are against 
the laws of Shanui and it is the main duty of the legal practitioner* 
to practise and apply it which is absolutely a sin. 

(c) All the legal practit icuiers often simply for the existence of thoii* ijro- 

fession luivo intent ionally to \vork against ihe oppressed and in sup- 
port of the oppressor, which is entirely tyranny and support of sin. 

(d) In order to bring a ras(' %\ithin the legal bounds, most of the legal 

practitioners intentionally give instructions and induce people to tell 
lies, which is a great crime. Many legal praclitionoi’s are obliged to 
ignore thcj commandments of God simply on account of the profession, 
and become careless in ihe discharge of religious duties. 

The reasons to boycott education in Government and semi-Government 
Madrassas, Colleges and schools arc as follows ; — 

{a) The object of this education is cither to serve Government or to become 
a. legal practitioner which comes under the forbidden “ Mavalat 

{b) Besides the above evil, the prevailing education and training lead to. 
other evils such as the, predominance of the love of worldly affairs, 
love for honour, worship of lust, negligence of and carelessness to- 
wards religion, cfc., and all these things arc “ haram Therefore, 
on the basis of the means of sin are sin ” it is obligatory to 
refrain from getting and giving such education. 

(c) The education in college and schools is a course of failure to observe 
** Farzeain ” (compulsory duty) as ihe necessary religious educationri. 
which is essential for every Mussalman is generally impossible owing, 
to the present system of education. 

{d) In the Arabic Madrassas \vhich are under the control of the Govern- 
ment (whether it is wholly supported by Government or partly, or is 
only affiliated to . its system) besides the above evils there is this evil 
that the religious education is only acquired for the sake of the * 
worldly gain, which is hai'ani *’ according to the “ Shariat ’b In 
the same way the service of the teachers in these institutions is also.* 
** haram ** as it is doubly a sin (Arabic) God save us from this. 
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DifiPerent reasons for the acception of grant-in-aJc! being haram : — 

(a) This is one of the means of “ Mavalat which is forbidden in the 

present condition. 

(b) The real object of education disappears, leading to the above-men- 

tioned evils, therefore on the principle of (Arabic) “ Wliat leads to a sin 
is a sin ’’ this acceptance is ** haram 

(e) Intense antagonism which it is obligatory to entertain against enemies 
of Islam disappears after acceptance of aid — God says (Arabic) “ O 
Prophet, wage Jehad against the infidels and be hard on them ’b The 
Prophet’s refusal to accept certain presents from the idolutors is 
based upon this, as is explained in the Fatawah Alamgiri 

Honorary IMagistracy and honorax*y offices are “ haram ” f<n* the following 
reasons 


(«) These officers are a source of help to the OovernmcaiT of India which is 
“ haram 

(b) By virtue of these, decisions have to he given according to the laws of the 

Government of India which are totally against tiie laws of Shariat 
and which is haram . God says, (Arabic) ’I'liosc** who give non- 
Shariat decisions are tyrants 'b 

(c) One has to^ be slow and careless in discliarge of religions duties very 

often owing to these officers. 

lo keep Government titles is “ haram ” for the following reasons : — 

(«) The titles are the means of the forbidden “ Mavalat ”, Therefore to 
keep them comes under commandment of ** Mavalat ’ 

{b) Tlie title-holders have to respect and mix with officials (enemies of 
religion) which is “ haram 

(c) The title-holders beg respect and honour from the enemies of religion 
which is bad according to Shariat. God says, (Arabic) “ People ask 

although all honour is in the hand 

id) The title-holder may be punctual in his prayers and fasting to any 
degree but he cannot remain hard upon the enemies of Isla^m which 
IS a religious duty as mentioned above. 

are'^" mLi! services of the Government from which it gets help 
1 specially the police and the service in the Army are the worst 

“ WH* brothers. God says (Arabic versel 

Whoever mteirtionally kills a Mussalman will suffer eternally in Hell ” The 

irom amongst iw . It is laid down m » Mahsud Iman Sarkhasi Vol. X”, 

.1 ssi' !r 

Strength. The respected law-eivers of T«1arYT ” I- * ^ they may acquire 

to belligerent nati^iS^ as “ nof pSmissible ” ^aHhat® thf°"* 

confined only to the arms but the obieet i« \,^'Z is not 

by which tL enemies mVrcqidL , toen.il 
■Therefore, keeping the allv^ nlted «Tuml 

goods is a religious duty, as at the present time theltrinffti*’°‘T'^» ®"8^*sh 

ct.-s'.r'Si. rj°s. 

«t p<,«. t. fepSLtfiS i 



permissible, on the principle that “ if a man is pitched between two evils, hoi 
should choose the lesser one and also on the principle that necessity makes- 
the forbidden permissible **. 

Afh'<irer iVo. o. — It is cerl airily permissible by the “ Shariat ” to have political 
(mulki) and social unity witli such non-Muslim who is not at war with the 

Mussalmans. It is right to be just and equitable to them and also kind and 

benevolent towards them. God says (Arabic verse), “ God does not forbid you 

to d(> g<jO(l and justice towards such infidels wdio did not fight a religious war 

against you and did not drive you out of your homes. God certainly loves 
those who are just ”, But in the extreme enthusiasm of unity the Mussalman 
should not do anything which is not permissible by Shariat ” as any suclr 
union which produces other evils is not permissible. In these matters this 
absolute rule of the religious law should be kept in view. (Arabic verse) ** It 
is prefex'able to remove the evils than to put up with them for the sake of 
expediency and when evil and expediency coincide, it is often preferable to 
eradicate the evil.” IWause the “ Shariat ” gives more attention to preventing 
the commission of forbidden acts than to the performance of acts permitted, it 
is permissible by the “ Shariat ” to take help fi‘om such non-Muslim in religious 
matters. This proposition is mentioned in detail in the books of “ Fiqa ”, 
Chapter entitled “ The distribution of booty The Prophet in the skirmishes 
of the Khybcr took help from some Jews against the Jews. In the engagement 
at Hunain, the Prophet sought the help of one Safiw'an-ibn-Umayya who was 
an idolator. Its details are given in “ Fathul Qadir ”, etc. 

No. 0 . — It is permissible to accept and to act upon the good advice 
tendered by a non-Muslim which is not against the interest and expediency of 
religion. In fact this is in accordance with the orders of God and his Prophet. 
The law-givers of Islam have considered it permissible to follow the leaders of 
idolaters at the time of attacking an enemy during Jehad. The Prophet said 
” Wisdom is the lo.st thing of a believer and he should take it from whoever 
he can get, there is no restriction about it.” But it is not permissible and is 
forbidden to follow the aspirations of idolaters. God says, (Arabic verse) If 

thoix followeth the aspirations of idolaters after having knowledge of it, verily 
thou act as a tyrant But this should be remembered that it is not permissible 
for a Mussalman to be under the leadership of a non-Muslim whether wholly 
or partly. God says (Arabic verse), “ God has certainly not made a place for 
the infidels above the believers.” Other details are given in ” Tafsir Ahmadaya 
by Mulla Jiwan and others. 


God knows the best. 

(Sd.) ABDUL MOHASIN, 

MOHAMED SAJJAD 

May God be for him, 

Nazim Jamiat Ulema Behar. 

Certificates to Mie effect that the answers were correct were signed by about- 
120 Ulemas, 
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APPENDIX H. 

Part II, paragraph 98.) 

Extract from “ Independent ” dated AUahahud, the Jnd Oetoher 1921. 

Mahatma Gatidhi has issued the following appeal to the Mu^‘^almans <f 
India : — 


To the Mu&salmanb of India. 

Dear Countrymen, — Whilst the ari'cst of Alaulauuh Sliaukai Aii uiid Mahomed 
All has touchod every Indian lieart I knoAv what it lias meant to you. I he 
brave Brothers are staunch lovers of Uieir country, hut they arc^ Mussalmans 
first and everything else after, and it must he so with every religiously minded 
man. The Brothers have for years jmst repn^sented ail that is host and noblest 
in Islam. No Wo Mussalmans have done more than they to raise the status of 
Islam in India. They have pronuded the <jause of Ihe Khilafat as no two other 
Mnssalmans of India Jiave. For they have been true and they dared to tell 
what they felt even in their internment in Chindwara. Tht'ir long inlerument 
did not demoralise or a\ oaken them. 'Pliey came tail just as brave a." tiny wt'iit 
in. 

And since tlieir discharge from internment they have shown themselves true 
nationalists and you have taken pride in llieir being so. 

The Brothers have by their simplicity, humility and iiu‘.\imu.siihlc energy 
fired the imagination of the masses as no other Mussalman lias. 

All these qualities have endeared them to you. You regard them as your 
ideal men. You are therefore .sorry for their separation from you. Many 
besides you miss their genial faces. For me, they ha<l bt‘ef»m€5 inseparable. I 
seem to be without my arms. For anything connected with MussalmaTis 8haukat 
Ali was my guide and fritmd. lie never once misled me. I Us judgment was 
sound and unerring in most cases. With the Brother.s among m 1 felt safe 
.about Hindu-Muslim unity whose work they understood as few of u.s have. 


Tkc Duty of 

But w'hilst we all miss them avo must not givo A\ay to grief or d(‘jtH*tion. We 
must learn, each one of us, to stand alone. God only is our infallible and eternal 
Cruide. 

To be dejected i.s not only not to have known the Brothers, but it is. if I may 
venture to say so, not to know wlmt religion is. 

For do we not learn in all religions (hat the .spirit of the dear <jnes ahide.s 
Avith us even Avhen they phy.sically leave us? Not only is llte .‘spirit of the 
Brothers with us but they are serAung better by their suffering than if they 
were in our midst giving us some of their courage, iiope (iud energy. The 
secret of non-violence and Non-co-operation lies in our reulisinft that it is through 
suffering that Ave are to attain our goal. What i.s the renunciathm of titles, 
councils, law-courts and schools but a mea.sure, very slight indeed, of sufTering. 
That preliminary renunciation is a prelude to the larger suffering— the hiircb'lnps 
of a gaol life and eA^en the final consummation on the gallows — if imed be. The 
more we suffer and the more of us .suffer, the nearer avc are to our cherished 
goal. 

The earlier and the more clearly Ave recognise that it is not big meetings and 
•demonstrations that would give us victory but quiet suffering, the earlier and 
more certain AAdll be our victory. 

I have made your cause my own because I believe it to be just. Khilafat 
I have understood from your best men, is an ideal. You are not fighting to 
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sustain any wrong or oAon misrule. You are backing the Turks because tliey 
represent the gentlemen of Europe, and because the European and especially 
the English pr<‘judice against, them is not hccause the Turks are worse than 
others as men i)ut because they are Mussulmans and will 2 iot assimilate the 
modern spirit of exploitation of weaker people and their lands. In fighting 
for the Turks you are fighting to raise tlie dignity and the purity of your own 
faith. 

Non-violence, 

Vou have naturally therefore chosen iJin*e methods to attain your end. It 
cannot be denied that Ijoth Mussulmans and limdus have lost much in moral 
stamina, Bttih of us have become poor representatives of our respective faiths. 
lnsf<‘ad of each one of us becoming a true ciiild of God, w'e expect others to live 
our religitm find even to die for us. But -vve have now chosen a method that 
cmnpels us to turn each one ofc* us our face towards God. Non-co-operation 
])r«*sumes that our opponent wilh whom we iion-co-oporate resorts to methods 
which are as questionable fis tbe purpose be seeks to fulfil by such methods. 
We shall therefore find favour in the sight of God only by choosing methods 
which are different in kind from those of our opponents. This is a big claim 
we ha\e made fur ourselves and we can attain success within the short tini^ 
appointed by us, only if our methods are in reality radically different from 
those of the Government. Hence the foundation of our movement rests on 
complidc non-v’ol(‘nce whereas violence is the final refuge of the Government. 
And as no energy can be crented without resistance our non-resistance to Gov- 
ernment violence must bring the, latter to a standstill. But our non-violence to 
be true must be in w’ord, thought and deed. It makes no difference that with 
you iKiii-violence is an expedience. Whilst it lasts, you cannot consistently "with 
your pledge harbour designs of violence. On tlic contrary we must have implicit 
faith in our prf‘gramme of non-violence which presupposes perfect accord between 
thought, word and deed. 1 would like every Mussalman to realise, W’hilst the 
occasion for anger is tiie greatest, that by non-violence alone can we gain 
compl(‘te victory even during this year. 

Nor is non-violence a visionary programme. Just imagine what the united 
resolve of seven crores of Mussalmans (not to count the Hindus) must mean. 
Should we not have .succ^ded already if all the titled men had given up titles, 
all the lawyers had suspended their practice and all the schoolboys had left 
their schools and all had boycotted Councils? But w’e must recognise that with 
many of us flesh has proved too weak. Seven crores are called Mussalmans and 
twenty-two crores are called Hindus, but only a few are true Mussalmans cr 
true Hindus. Therefore if vro have not gained our purpose, the cause lies within 
us. And if ours is, as we claim it is, a religious struggle we dare not become 
impatient save with ourselves, not even against one another. 

The Brothers, T am satisfied, are as innocent as I claim I am of incitement 
to violence. Theii’s lluu’efore is a spotless offering. They have done all in their 
power for Islam and their country. Nowq if the Khilafat or the Punjab wrongs 
are not redressed and Bwaraj is not established during this year, the fault will 
be yours and mine. We must remain non-violent but we must not be passive. 
We must repeat the formula of the Brothers regarding the duty of soldiers and 
invite impx'isoninent. Wo need not think that the struggle cannot go on without 
even the best of us. If it cannot we are neither fit for Swaraj nor for redress- 
ing the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs. We must declare from a thousand 
platforms that it is sinful for any Mussalman or Hindu to serve the existing 
Government wliether as soldier or in any capacity whatsoever. 

Boycott of cloth. 

Above all we must concentrate on complete boycott of foreign cloth whether 
British, Japanese, American or French or any other, and begin, if we have not 
already done so, to introduce spinning wheels and handlooms in our own homes 



and manufacture all the cloth we need. This will he at once a test of our 
belief in non -'violence foi' our country’s freedom and for saving the Khilafat. 
It will be a test also of Hindu-Muslim unity and it will l)e a universal test of 
our faith in our own programme. I repeat my conviction that we can achieve 
our full purpose within one month, of a complete 1 boycott of foreign cloth. For 
we are then in a position, having confidence in our aldiity to control forces of 
violence, to offer civil disobedience, if it is at all found necessary. 

I can therefore find no balm for the deep wounds inflicted upon you by the 
Government other than non-violence translated into action by boycott of forcigrk 
cloth and manufacture of cloth in our own homes. 
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